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Introduction 


Between 2003 and 2004, a poll taken in the United States asked people to iden- 
tify their tattoos to gauge which subjects were most popular. It revealed that 
images of the Sacred Heart of Jesus —a wounded, bleeding, and flaming heart 
encircled by a crown of thorns and topped by a crucifix (Fig. 1)—are extremely 
popular. In large part, the tattoo's popularity has been accredited to the so- 
called “Latino tattooing movement,” which purportedly uses the Sacred Heart 
to symbolize community, family, and Catholic roots, the latter coming by way 
of Mexico.! By 2017, tattoos of the Sacred Heart have become even more perva- 
sive, with many new creative transformations of the Catholic icon. 


FIGURE 1 

Tattoo of the Sacred Heart, 
twenty-first century 
PHOTOGRAPH BY 
TATTODELMONO 





1 Karmen MacKendrick, Word Made Skin: Figuring Language at the Surface of Flesh (New 
York: Fordham UP, 2004), 130-136. See also Terisa Green, The Tattoo Encyclopedia: A Guide 
to Choosing Your Tattoo (New York: Fireside, 2003), 207. For more examples of Sacred Heart 
tattoos, see <http://nextluxury.com/mens-style-and-fashion/sacred-heart-tattoos-men/>, 
accessed November 2017; and Tattoo World <http://tonobanquetes.com/gallery/sacred 
-heart-tattoo.html>, accessed November 2017. 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


The cult of the Sacred Heart of Jesus has received continued and in- 
creased exposure in the United States, not solely in the proliferation of tat- 
toos. Night-lights, plastic statues, decorative candles, clothing, jewelry, and 
even Hollywood films like Baz Luhrmann's Romeo and Juliet (1996) showcase 
the Sacred Heart as a kitsch, Catholic icon. The burning heart on the logo for 
the entertainment hall chain the House of Blues is even indebted to this reli- 
gious image. Restaurants serve chips and dip and even pasta that mimic the 
typical iconographic motifs of Christ's Heart, and it is a favorite decoration 
for religious-themed cupcakes. The Sacred Heart has transcended its Catholic 
roots in popular culture to become a “hip” icon that may or may not have any 
religious associations. 

In the contemporary art world, artists employ the Sacred Heart as a sign 
laden with many meanings, sometimes invoking the religious association pop- 
ular culture has occasionally obscured. The exhibition El Corazón Sangrante / 
The Bleeding Heart, organized by the Institute of Contemporary Art in Boston 
(1992-1993), examined the function and appearance of the heart in the art of 
modern and contemporary Mexican, Chicanx, and Latinx artists, including 
Frida Kahlo and Nahum B. Zenil.? The curators framed the exhibition around 
artists who drew on the bleeding heart as it appeared in the pre-colonial and 
colonial era, emphasizing syncretic beliefs. Chicana artists, such as Delilah 
Montoya in her Sagrado Corazón series (1994), also frequently include the 
Heart in their artworks, drawing upon Mesoamerican and Christian traditions 
of the human heart as the seat of a winged soul and to symbolize the Chicanx 
community's complex and heterogeneous history? Some artists even use the 
Sacred Heart to comment on U.S. consumer culture. Christopher Rywalt's 
Sacred Heart of Elvis (1995) substitutes the King of Rock-and-Roll for Jesus the 
King, commenting on our consumption of popular culture icons. Recent itera- 
tions of this theme on the Web feature new pop icons like Lady Gaga or Mickey 
Mouse with the Heart. The myriad ways late-twentieth-century and twenty- 
first-century artists employ the Sacred Heart demonstrates its wide applicabil- 
ity as a multivalent symbol in the present moment. 

Worship of the Sacred Heart has continued to proliferate into the twenti- 
eth and twenty-first centuries despite its increased use outside of more clearly 
defined sacred spaces or functions. The Hearts of Jesus and Mary have been 
a permanent fixture of recent global Catholicism. Three papal encyclicals 


2 Olivier Debroise, Elizabeth Sussman, and Matthew Teitelbaum, eds., El Corazón Sangrante / 
The Bleeding Heart, exh. cat. (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1991). 

3 See Laura E. Pérez, Chicana Art: The Politics of Spiritual and Aesthetic Altarities (Durham: 
Duke UP, 2007), 134, 135 fig. 31. 
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have been dedicated to the Sacred Heart: Annum Sacrum by Leo XIII in 1899 
(focused on consecration to the Sacred Heart); Miserentissimus Redemptor by 
Pius XI in 1928 (on reparation to Christ's Heart); and Haurietis Aquas by Pius x11 
in 1956 (centered on devotion to the Sacred Heart). In addition, an apostolic 
epistle, titled Investigabiles Divitias Christi, by Paul v1 in 1965 focused on the 
liturgical cult of the Sacred Heart.* These papal decrees aided in popularizing 
the enthronement of the Heart. Enthronement entails a religious ceremony in 
which a picture or small statue of Christ's Heart is enthroned (or installed) in 
a person's home or in an institution after a priest consecrates it to preside over 
a Christian family. Pope Paul vi (1963-1978), who was elected on the feast day 
of the Sacred Heart in 1963, also conveyed his admiration for this devotional 
cult. He found it especially appealing because of its “intimate connection with 
the Holy Eucharist.” With this papal approval, the cult of the Sacred Heart 
remains a crucial component of Catholic piety, as do its eucharistic connota- 
tions. Beyond these sacramental connections, however, the Heart also invokes 
ideas of Christian love, such as charitas or agape, as the divine organ expresses 
Jesus's love for humankind. 

Imagery of Jesus’ Heart remains prominent in many countries today. In 
Mexico, for instance, it decorates churches, homes, public transportation, and 
numerous roadside shrines.® In the summer of 2006, Mexico's archbishops re- 
consecrated the country to the Sacred Heart of Jesus during the visitation of 
the relics of Saint Marguerite-Marie Alacoque, a seventeenth-century French 
Visitadine nun who witnessed visions of the holy organ and helped bring wide- 
spread attention to it.” 

The Heart’s multivalency and flexibility as the subject of devotion and 
as a visual icon have a longer history. The image of Christ’s Heart was first 
popular in the early modern period when the Jesuits propagated the cult of 
the Sacred Heart to areas of Catholic Europe, the Americas, and Asia. The cult 


4 For more on these four documents, see Timothy O’Donnell, Sacred Heart of the Redeemer 
(San Francisco: Ignatius Loyola, 1989), 157-210. 

5 Ibid. 217. 

6 For more on the Heart and Mexican roadside shrines, see Daniel Raymond Weir, “No Place to 
Die: The Poetics of Roadside Sacred Places in Mexico" (PhD diss., LSU, 2002), «http://digitalc- 
ommons.lsu.edu/gradschool dissertations». 

7 Mexico was originally consecrated to the Heart of Jesus on 11 October 1924. According to 
Monsignor Esquivel Medina, president of the Organizing Committee of the Consecration 
(Comité Organizador de la Consagración), the archbishops intended to “rescatar, reavi- 
var y fortalecer esta devoción fundamental de la fe de los mexicanos, a fin de que reine el 
amor misericordioso de Cristo Rey en todos los lugares de nuestra Patria” Conferencia del 
Episcopado Mexicano, “Se consgrará México al Sagrado Corazón de Jesús,” «http://www.cem. 
org.mx/prensa/cem/o060622.htm>. 
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FIGURE 2 Juan Patricio Morlete Ruiz, Sacred Heart of Jesus, 1759. Oil on copper 
MUNAL, MEXICO CITY. PHOTOGRAPH BY STEVEN ZUCKER 


had gained momentum, global recognition, and many followers throughout 
the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Alacoque, who had witnessed 
visions of Christ's Heart on multiple occasions, had a Jesuit confessor, Claude 
de la Colombiére, who urged her to record her mystical experiences. It became 
an important devotion within Jesuit institutions and among the order's 
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followers, and they trumpeted it around the globe via socio-political, religious, 
commercial, and artistic networks.8 

It became widespread in the Spanish viceroyalty of New Spain (1535-1821), 
where Christ's disembodied central organ adorned paintings, prints, sculp- 
tures, and jewelry in many spaces (Fig. 2). Mexican artists drew upon the 
Heart's eucharistic and amorous associations to attract followers to it—much 
like Pope Paul 1v's directives in the twentieth century. Nevertheless, as dis- 
cussed below, these sacramental associations have not always been accepted 
as orthodox and positive. The cult had many adherents as well as opponents 
in the past, especially in the eighteenth century when it spread throughout the 
Catholic world. Images of the Heart were often at the center of bitter polemics. 
Artistic responses to the cult's proliferation, support, and attacks in colonial 
Mexico during the “long” eighteenth century, as well as the multivalency of 
these images, are the subject of this book. 


1 Contesting Christ's Heart 


Throughout the eighteenth century, the Sacred Heart maintained a heightened 
presence in Catholicism. Promoters penned, printed, and painted eloquent 
responses in support of the orthodoxy of the Heart. They also connected it 
to a variety of themes and issues, including the Eucharist, Corpus Christi, the 
Passion, scientific discourses, the role of saints, the visionary experience, the 
Jesuits, mystic women, and femininity. While effective in securing support for 
the devotion, these connections also served as fodder for attacks by those indi- 
viduals who decreed the cult unorthodox. 

Despite the cult's success, it had many detractors, and it became a locus 
of controversy. It was met with both fondness and revulsion, as were its chief 
champions, the Jesuits. Church reformers, enlightenment thinkers, and royalist 
supporters targeted the religious devotion for removal from Catholic practice 
throughout the eighteenth century. 

Those opposed to it condemned the loving, mystical connotations of 
the Sacred Heart as overly feminine, and thus at odds with enlightened 
Catholicism, and deemed the cult’s connection to the Eucharist similarly prob- 
lematic. Opponents made vitriolic attacks on the cult's beliefs and especially 


8 For general discussions of the Jesuits’ global enterprise, see Gauvin Alexander Bailey, Art on 
the Jesuit Missions in Asia and Latin America, 1542-1773 (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1999); and Luke Clossey, Salvation and Globalization in the Early Jesuit Missions (Cambridge: 
Cambridge UP, 2008). 
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mimetic images of the Heart. They sought to sever the epistemology of sign 
and signifier—the visually rendered Sacred Heart as a metonym and synec- 
doche for Christ.? Enlightened reformers, such as the Jansenists or individu- 
als with clear Jansenist leanings, considered the sacramental associations of 
Christ's Heart troubling, inappropriate, and even heretical, although it was 
its eucharistic connections that initially helped to promote the devotion on 
the global Catholic cultic network. They also considered the Heart an icon 
of baroque Catholicism, one that focused too much on corporeal and emo- 
tional engagement with the divine. Baroque Catholicism can be defined as 
the mystical, collective Catholicism that is “a papal-bound church, rooted in 
Counter-Reformation spirituality” what is sometimes called “performative 
Catholicism.”% The Jesuits espoused baroque Catholicism as the best way to 
access and experience the divine, and the Sacred Heart came to symbolize the 
very identity of the religious order as well as baroque religiosity. Devotions 
with religious imagery like the Sacred Heart did not fit the dogmatic shifts that 
enlightened Catholics hoped to implement. 

Its tenuous position as a proper religious cult spanned the entire Catholic 
world during the eighteenth century, with supporters and opponents on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Events that occurred in 1765 and 1767 serve as amicrocosm 
of the cult's reception throughout the eighteenth century. In 1765, the pope fi- 
nally gave his approval to the cult, and the Congregation of Rites established 
an official Feast and Office, which bolstered the Heart’s champions in their 
attempts to promote the cult more widely." Despite the papal endorsement, 
enemies of the Heart remained. The cult’s ties to the Jesuits proved especially 
alarming to those who opposed the Heart. The expulsion of the Jesuits from 


9 Brian R. Larkin, The Very Nature of God: Baroque Catholicism and Religious Reform in Bourbon 
Mexico City (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 2010), 7-8; Matthew O'Hara, A 
Flock Divided: Race, Religion, and Politics in Mexico, 1749-1857 (Durham and London: Duke 
UP, 2010), 125; Jeanette Favrot Peterson, Visualizing Guadalupe: From Black Madonna to 
Queen ofthe Americas (Austin: The University of Texas Press, 2014), 179. For more on art and 
the Catholic Enlightenment, see Christopher M. S. Johns, The Visual Culture of the Catholic 
Enlightenment (University Park, PA: The Pennsylvania State UP, 2015). 

10  JonL.Seydl, “Contesting the Sacred Heart of Jesus in Late Eighteenth-Century Rome,” in 
Roman Bodies: Antiquity to the Eighteenth Century, ed. Andrew Hopkins and Maria Wyke 
(London: The British School at Rome, 2005), 215; Larkin, Very Nature of God, 4-6; O'Hara, 
A Flock Divided, 64-68; Paul Ramírez and William B. Taylor, “Out of Tlatelolco's Ruins: 
Patronage, Devotion, and Natural Disaster at the Shrine of Our Lady of the Angels, 1745- 
1781,’ Hispanic American Historical Review 93, no. 1 (2013): 35-36. For more on the Catholic 
Enlightenment and the Jansenists, see Mario Rosa, “The Catholic Aufklärung in Italy,’ in 
A Companion to the Catholic Enlightenment in Europe, ed. Ulrich L. Lehner and Michael 
Printy (Leiden: Brill, 2013), 217. 

11 A universal Feast and Office was not established until 1856. 
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Spain and all its dominions in June 1767 (on the feast day of the Sacred Heart) 
by the Bourbon king, Charles 111, dealt a severe blow to the Ibero-American 
world. Those who opposed Christ's Heart hoped that the order's diminished 
power would similarly decrease the power of the religious cult. Charles 111 
even delivered an order to destroy Sacred Heart images in Spanish dominions.!? 
In the Spanish viceroyalty of New Spain, the Jesuits had been a powerful, influ- 
ential, and wealthy religious order, and the Spanish Crown's decision left the 
people of New Spain in a state of shock and anger. Protests erupted in San Luis 
de la Paz, Valladolid, Pátzcuaro, Guanajuato, and elsewhere and ultimately the 
Crown condemned eighty-five individuals to die and exiled over eight hun- 
dred others.!? Ardent supporters and defenders of the Jesuits remained in New 
Spain after the expulsion, and they continued to promote some of the most 
prominent religious devotions the Society of Jesus had championed, such as 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus. For all these reasons, the cult occupied a central posi- 
tion within the socio-political and religious debates of the eighteenth century. 

This book explores the visual culture of the cult of the Sacred Heart, 
specifically its eighteenth-century development and the controversies that 
helped to shape it. Rather than focusing primarily on the cult of the Sacred Heart 
in Europe, I enter into the early modern landscape via the Spanish viceroyalty 
of New Spain, which Spaniards established after the fall of the Mexica Empire 
(colloquially known as the Aztec Empire) in 1521.14 My argument is threefold. 
First, late-colonial Novohispanic paintings and prints demonstrate artists’ 
inventive iconographies even as they simultaneously gleaned motifs and ideas 
from core aspects of Sacred Heart devotion and European images. Moreover, 
religious, political, and social discourses shaped these Mexican images’ visual 


12 Christopher M. S. Johns, “‘That amiable object of adoration’: Pompeo Batoni and the 
Sacred Heart,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts 132 (July/August 1998), n.p. The order to destroy it 
suggested that Charles 111 felt that by erasing a prominent devotion such as the Sacred 
Heart he could whitewash the religious and political landscape. Devotional beliefs and 
the order’s affiliated religious cults alone did not drive the decision; chapter 1 explores the 
financial and political issues leading to Charles 111’s decision to expel them. 

13 Visitador José de Gálvez enacted the military round-up of the Jesuits in New Spain. See 
Manuel Lucena-Giraldo, “The Limits of Reform in Spanish America,” in Enlightened 
Reform in Southern Europe and Its Atlantic Colonies, c. 1750-1830, ed. Gabriel Paquette 
(London: Ashgate, 2009), 315-316; and Allan J. Kuethe and Kenneth J. Andrien, The 
Spanish Atlantic World in the Eighteenth Century: War and the Bourbon Reforms, 1713-1796 
(Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 2014), 273-279. 

14 New Spain included modern-day Mexico and much of the southwestern United States, 
Central America, Caribbean, and the Philippines (among other locations). The viceroy- 
alty crumbled with Mexico's independence from Spain in 1821, and Mexico's current na- 
tional borders reflect some of those established at that time. 
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qualities, and those groups (like the Jesuits) who sought to support it as well 
as those (like enlightened reformers) who sought to diminish its power en- 
acted these discourses. Finally, Mexican images of the Sacred Heart intimately 
related to specific historical circumstances, rather than existing as simplistic, 
unchanging icons. 


2 Focus of the Book: The Heart in Mexico 


Because colonial Mexico in the wake of the Spanish conquest consisted of di- 
verse ethnic groups, artistic styles and subject matters, and literary and intel- 
lectual movements, the Sacred Heart had many adherents who contributed to 
the cult's proliferation throughout New Spain. Prints and paintings moved eas- 
ily across the Spanish colony. Those imported from Europe disseminated from 
urban centers like Mexico City or Puebla de los Ángeles to the far reaches of 
the viceroyalty; local artists’ works were found throughout the entirety of New 
Spain. Elites, merchants, ecclesiastics, priests, and nuns supported the traffic 
in artworks across wide expanses of land and among networks of patrons, art- 
ists, and audiences. Tracing these networks of artists and styles, however, is not 
the ultimate goal of this book. Rather how these works communicated ideas 
provides a focus, and I examine their representational strategies, signs and 
symbols, materiality, and intended functions. Discussions of the transmission 
of stylistic or iconographic models aim at illuminating the meanings of these 
works and drawing attention to the mobility of material objects affiliated with 
the cult. 

Colonial Mexican images often feature a bleeding, burning, naturalistic, 
and disembodied Heart floating in the air (Fig. 2). Saints and cherubs sur- 
round the organ, and a crown of thorns and crucifix adorn it. Numerous eigh- 
teenth-century paintings, prints, architectural motifs, jewelry, and sculptures 
depict Christ’s Heart in this fashion. My primary focus is on two-dimensional 
representations—some of the most iconographically rich and best surviving 
images of this era—to examine how they generated meaning prior to and 
amidst reform movements and socio-political upheaval in New Spain and 
within the larger Catholic landscape. By centering my discussion on colonial 


15 While there are many examples of three-dimensional works of Sacred Heart, this study 
does not consider them in detail, in part due to the difficulty in dating them. Moreover, 
I do not discuss in detail any narrative images of the via crucis that depict Christ's Heart 
metonymically. There are at least three known narrative series dating to the eighteenth 
century: one in the church of Our Lady of Loreto in Zumpango de la Laguna, another 
in the church of the Real Colegio y Beaterio de Santa Rosa de Viterbo in Querétaro, 
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Mexican images of the Sacred Heart, I seek to highlight the viceroyalty's politi- 
cal, economic, and religious roles in the early modern world, thereby situat- 
ing the devotion within discussions of how lay devotees and clergy adapted 
cults to local situations rather than maintaining fixed, unchanging customs. 
It considers the Mexican cult as one node within the complex global tapestry 
that formed the cult of the Sacred Heart. Peoples living in Latin America, as 
elsewhere, modified universal Catholic cults for their own needs and motives. 

With a cult as widely disseminated and followed as the Sacred Heart, 
it is impossible to chart a linear trajectory of its evolution or to write a 
comprehensive tome about its history. A study spanning the entire early 
modern world wherever Catholic missionaries traveled, investigating the 
Sacred Heart in its local and global appearances, would require multiple 
volumes. This book thus adopts a transatlantic/global and local perspective 
simultaneously to explore New Spanish images of the Sacred Heart because 
colonial Mexico and the objects created there did not exist in isolation. In 
other words, the cult of the Sacred Heart did not simply originate in Europe, 
travel to New Spain, and remain disconnected from events and issues across 
the Atlantic. Discussion will therefore move intellectually between both areas, 
often within the same chapter, to deepen our understanding of objects created 
in eighteenth-century Mexico. These worlds were in dialogue, and so I address 
the cultural entanglements and transformations that occurred as individuals 
and groups transmitted the cult of the Sacred Heart across vast geographic 
expanses.!6 

This book's focus on New Spain and its many connections to other parts of 
the world uncovers some of the complex situations and contexts that affect- 
ed the cult of the Sacred Heart of Jesus and its accompanying imagery. Each 


and a final one in the sanctuary of Atotonilco el Grande, near San Miguel de Allende, 
Guanajuato. 

16 Literature on the transatlantic world and global Renaissance offers useful models for 
how to approach the widespread circulation of texts, images, and ideas in the “common 
culture” of the early modern period. A large bibliography on the global Renaissance ex- 
ists. The following are but a few of those works that have provided inspiration: Thomas 
DaCosta Kaufmann, Toward a Geography of Art (Chicago and London: University of 
Chicago Press, 2004), 24; Nicole Lemaitre, “De l'évéque au cure: la communication des 
réformes vers les paroisses et ses mutations (XV*-XVIII* siécles),” in Les deux réformes 
chrétiennes: propagation et diffusion, ed. llana Zinguer and Myriam Yardeni, 331-53 
(Leiden: Brill, 2004); Donna Pierce and Ronald Otsuka, eds., Asia and Spanish America: 
Trans-Pacific Artistic and Cultural Exchange, 1500-1850 (Denver: Denver Art Museum, 
2009); Jerry Brotton, The Renaissance Bazaar from the Silk Road to Michelangelo (Oxford: 
Oxford UP, 2003); and Christina H. Lee, ed. Western Visions of the Far East in a Transpacific 
Age, 1522-1657 (London: Ashgate, 2012). 
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chapter highlights a few images that raise important questions about the cult 
in New Spain and the Catholic world and provide insight into broader discus- 
sions about colonial Mexican art, religion, and politics. I alternate between 
examining the cult of the Sacred Heart in connection to other devotions and 
isolating it to consider the unique aspects of its American manifestations, fol- 
lowing the format of recent studies of other types of religious imagery in the 
Spanish Americas.!” Mexican artists did not slavishly copy European images 
of the Sacred Heart, but produced innovative visual twists on them. No bibli- 
cal or literary text served as the definitive source of Sacred Heart iconogra- 
phy, which provided freedom to invent and transform it. Replication of some 
European Heart representations was thus common, but such copying was not 
understood as pejorative or problematic in Mexico; on the contrary, numerous 
iterations of sacred icons made them no less meaningful.!$ In short, the irrecon- 
cilability of Mexican Heart images is part of what makes them such fascinating 
objects of study. 


3 The Sacred Heart Amidst the Diverse Population and Beliefs 
of New Spain 


As an area that had its own rich and diverse past, with large-scale cities, 
intricate religious pantheons, elaborate artistic traditions, and widespread 
trade networks that numerous indigenous cultures had established, the peoples 
within New Spain entered colonial status with their own myriad beliefs, ideas, 
and agendas. While fraught with violence and coercion, the entanglement of 
indigenous cultures such as the Mexica (commonly referred to as the Aztecs) 
with European peoples and institutions that rooted themselves in the Spanish 
viceroyalty generated new socio-cultural ideas and connections. Identifying 


17 For example, see Carolyn Dean, Inka Bodies and the Body of Christ: Corpus Christi in 
Colonial Cuzco, Peru (Durham, NC: Duke UP, 1999); Alena Robin, “Vía Crucis y series pa- 
sionarias en los virreinatos latinoamericanos) Goya 339 (2012): 130-145; and Peterson, 
Visualizing Guadalupe. 

18 Clara Bargellini, “Originality and Invention in the Painting of New Spain,’ in Painting a 
New World: Mexican Art and Life 1521-1821, ed. Rogelio Ruiz Gomar, Donna Pierce, and 
Clara Bargellini (Austin: University of Texas Press, 2004), 81-82; Jeanette Favrot Peterson, 
“The Reproducibility of the Sacred: Simulacra of the Virgin of Guadalupe,” in Exploring 
New World Imagery, ed. Donna Pierce (Denver: Denver Art Museum, 2005), 43-78; Ilona 
Katzew, "The Virgin of the Macana: Emblem of a Franciscan Predicament in New Spain” 
CLAR 12, no. 2 (2005): 169-198; Ilona Katzew, “Stars in the Sea of the Church: The Indian in 
Eighteenth-Century New Spanish Painting,’ in The Arts in Latin America, 1492-1820, exh. 
cat., ed. Joseph J. Rishel (Philadelphia: Philadelphia Museum of Art, 2006), 335. 
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the Euro-Christian origins of and meanings attached to the Sacred Heart as 
well as the inflection of Mesoamerican cultural ideas and traditions reveals two 
important points. First, the Catholic cult flourished two hundred years after 
Spanish colonization began, and the Mesoamerican pantheon did not provide 
the primary framework for the reception of Christian images in colonial 
Mexico. As others have noted, it was the affective, emotional engagement 
with the divine that provided the primary framework for the reception of 
Christian images generally. Second, this affective engagement, combined with 
Euro-Christian and Mesoamerican conceptions of human corporeality and 
animating essences, were brought to bear on understandings of the human 
heart and, I would argue, by extension Christ's Heart.!? 

Sacred Heart worship echoed Mesoamerican beliefs about sacred forces 
and embodiment, as well as people’s engagement with them. For the Nahua of 
central Mexico, the heart, or yollotl, contained the teyolia, one of the three ani- 
mistic centers of the human body. The teyolia was like “divine fire” animating 
the body, a concept that would dovetail with the Euro-Christian belief that the 
Sacred Heart burned with Christ's love for humankind and the human heart 
worked as a furnace distributing one's spiritus (“soul” or vital force).?0 After 
Spanish colonization began, central Mexican indigenous Christian converts 
began to conflate Nahua and Euro-Christian conceptions of the heart and soul, 
establishing a foundation for cardiocentric devotions (like the Sacred Heart) 
and permitting multifaceted meanings to accrue—even those fluorescing in 
the later viceregal period like Jesus’ Heart. I accept, as do many art historians, 
anthropologists, and historians of religion, that Mesoamerican ideas can help 
to illuminate some colonial Mexican practices and devotions, but like these 
other scholars I do not believe that these notions, affects, or ritual practices 
remain unaltered or always continuous.?! 


19 Similar ideas are addressed by Jennifer Scheper Hughes, Biography of a Mexican Crucifix: 
Lived Religion and Local Faith from the Conquest to the Present (Oxford: Oxford UP, 2010), 
16, 51; and Peterson, Visualizing Guadalupe, 16. 

20 Alfredo López Austin, The Human Body and Ideology: Concepts of the Ancient Nahuas, 
trans. Thelma Ortiz de Montellano and Bernard Ortiz de Montellano, 2 vols. (Salt Lake City: 
University of Utah Press, 1988), 2: 232-329; Jill Leslie McKeever-Furst, The Natural History 
of the Soul in Ancient Mexico (New Haven: Yale UP, 1995), 14-19; William W. E. Slights, The 
Heart in the Age of Shakespeare (Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 2008), 5. 

21 For a similar approach to mine, see Jennifer Scheper Hughes, “Cradling the Sacred: 
Image, Ritual, and Affect in Mexican and Mesoamerican Material Religion,” History of 
Religions 56, no. 1 (August 2016): 55-107. Several anthropologists have also suggested 
enduring beliefs throughout the colonial era and continuing to the present day. They 
include: J. Jorge Klor de Alva, “Aztec Spirituality and Nahuatized Christianity,’ 139-164, 
and Gary Gossen, “On the human condition and the moral order: A testimony from the 
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Creole patria and the identity of indigenous elites of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries also affected the reception of the Sacred Heart in the 
late colonial era. With creoles looking to aspects of the indigenous past to in- 
corporate into their evolving americano identity, as well as indigenous elites 
finding ways to use their own ancestral past to bolster their identities, the pos- 
sibility exists that the heart-centered focus of a devotion like the Sacred Heart 
appealed to both groups. Among indigenous elites reconciling their heritage 
with their Christian identities, it certainly would have helped express their 
piety within the colonial order. Supporting the Sacred Heart would have al- 
lowed them to cull from spiritual ideas that closely paralleled Catholic ones, 
but without explicit connections to sacrificial rites or practices.?? Rather than 
locate such continuities and entanglements solely in the production and vi- 
sual appearance of objects, I also consider eighteenth-century viewers' re- 
ception more generally. While this book cannot address all of these disparate 


Chamula Tzotzil of Chiapas, Mexico,” in South and Meso-American Spirituality: From the 
Cult of the Feathered Serpent to the Theology of Liberation, ed. Gary Gossen and Miguel 
León Portilla, World Spirituality 4 (New York: Crossroad, 1993), 414-435; and Native 
American Spirituality: Ancient Myths, Discourses, Stories, Doctrines, Hymns, Poems from 
the Aztec, Yucatec, Quiche-Maya, and Other Sacred Traditions, ed. and trans. Miguel León- 
Portilla (New York: Paulist Press, 1980). In fact, a large amount of scholarly literature ex- 
ists on this subject for New Spain, including the following: Thomas B. F. Cummins, "The 
Madonna and the Horse: Becoming Colonial in New Spain and Peru,’ in Native Artists and 
Patrons in Colonial Spanish America, ed. Emily Umberger and Tom Cummins, Phoebus: 
A Journal of Art History (1995), 52-83; Jeanette Favrot Peterson, "Synthesis and Survival: 
The Native Presence in Sixteenth-Century Murals of New Spain,” in Native Artists and 
Patrons in Colonial Latin America, ed. Emily Umberger and Tom Cummins (Tempe: 
University of Arizona Press, 1995), 14-35; Carolyn Dean and Dana Leibsohn, "Hybridity 
and Its Discontents: Considering Visual Culture in Colonial Spanish America," CLAR 12, 
no. 1 (June 2003): 5-35; Claire Farago and Donna Pierce, eds., Transforming Images: New 
Mexican Santos In-Between Worlds (University Park, PA: The Pennsylvania State UP, 2006); 
Elisa C. Mandell, “Posthumous Portraits of Children in Early Modern Spain and Mexico,” 
Death and Afterlife in the Early Modern Hispanic World: Hispanic Issues On Line 7 (2010): 
68-88; Jeanette Favrot Peterson, "Perceiving Blackness, Envisioning Power: Chalma and 
Black Christs in Mexico,” in Seeing Across Cultures in the Early Modern World, ed. Dana 
Leibsohn and Jeanette Favrot Peterson (Surrey, England: Ashgate, 2012), 49-71; and 
James M. Córdova, The Art of Professing in Bourbon Mexico: Crowned Nun Portraits and 
Reform in the Convent (Austin: The University of Texas Press, 2014). 

22 Peter B. Villella notes the indigenous role in the formation of creole identity and patrio- 
tism in Indigenous Elites and Creole Identity in Colonial Mexico, 1500-1800 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge UP, 2016), 13-16. James Lockhart also argued that by the eighteenth century, 
"almost nothing in the entire [Nahua] cultural ensemble was left untouched, yet at the 
same time almost everything went back ... to a preconquest antecedent.” Lockhart, The 
Nahuas After the Conquest: A Social and Cultural History of the Indians of Central Mexico, 
Sixteenth Through Eighteenth Centuries (Palo Alto: Stanford UP, 1992), 5. 
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populations and their interactions with the Sacred Heart, existing evidence 
and research makes it possible to posit some of their varied responses and 
meanings. This book thus expands the literature about Euro-Christian and 
Mesoamerican cultural heterogeneity that documents a fluid interpretation of 
visual culture both across the colonial divide and a variety of temporal and 
cultural contexts.23 

Many of the images discussed here were created by well-known Mexican 
artists who worked for religious orders, such as the Jesuits, and the wealthy 
upper-class members of viceregal society. This might seem initially incompat- 
ible with a discussion of Mesoamerican beliefs that possibly dovetailed with 
Heart-centered devotion in eighteenth-century Mexico. I wish to emphasize 
here that while I choose to focus attention on Sacred Heart imagery made by 
these artists, like Miguel Cabrera and Juan Patricio Morlete Ruiz, because they 
made some of the richest, most recognizable, and accessible images, this focus 
does not preclude extending my ideas and analyses to other images produced 
by artists whose names have been lost to us or images displayed outside of 
Jesuit or elite creole spaces. Works by lesser known or currently unidentified 
artists drew on similar models or borrowed from these well-known artists. I 
do not presume to suggest that all artists, such as Cabrera or Morlete Ruiz, de- 
sired to make explicit connections to indigenous ideas. There exist many more 
Sacred Heart paintings and prints than I address in this book, and they could 
be found in spaces directed towards all social classes, genders, and ethnicities.?^ 


23 For parallel discussions of Euro-Christian and indigenous cultural heterogeneity in the 
Andean context, see Carolyn Dean, “The After-life of Inka Rulers: Andean Death Before 
and After Spanish Colonization,” in Death and Afterlife in the Early Modern Hispanic 
World, ed. John Beusterien and Constance Cortez, Hispanic Issues On Line (2010): 27-54; 
Carolyn Dean, A Culture of Stone: Inka Perspectives on Rock (Durham and London: Duke 
UP, 2010); Carolyn Dean, “Reviewing Representation: The Subject-object in Pre-Hispanic 
and Colonial Inka Visual Culture,” CLAR 23, no. 3 (Dec. 2014): 298-319; Gabriela Siracusano, 
Pigments and Power in the Andes: From the Material to the Symbolic in Andean Cultural 
Practices, 1500-1800, trans. lan Barnett (London: Archetype, 2011); Maya Stanfield-Mazzi, 
Object and Apparition: Envisioning the Christian Divine in the Colonial Andes (Tucson: The 
University of Arizona Press, 2013); Ananda Cohen Suarez, “Painting Andean Liminalities 
at the Church of Andahuaylillas, Cuzco, Peru,” CLAR 22, no. 3 (2013): 369-399; and Ananda 
Cohen Suarez, Heaven, Hell, and Everything in Between: History and Politics in the Murals 
of Colonial Peru (Austin: University of Texas Press, 2016). 

24  Anindigenous nobleman, Pedro Nolasco Leonardo, was the patron of a series of via crucis 
paintings by Francisco Báez that featured the Heart instead of Christ's body. Moreover, 
the sanctuary of Atotonilco el Grande is another example where people of diverse back- 
grounds viewed imagery of the Sacred Heart in Mexico. For a lengthier discussion of both 
these examples, see Ana Isabel Pérez Gavilán, “The Via Crucis in Eighteenth-Century New 
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The malleability of Sacred Heart devotion allowed viewers to generate numer- 
ous possible meanings. 


4 Texts and Images Addressing Christ's Heart 


Printed texts about the Sacred Heart also actively encoded multivalent and 
shifting meanings in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, and they 
often worked in concert with images. Devocionarios (devotionals) and novenas 
(nine-day prayer guides) about Christ's Heart often included a print for readers 
to look at while reading and praying. They also frequently prompted readers to 
view other artworks of Christ's Heart and employed evocative visual language 
to create a mental picture of the divine anatomy. Devotional literature and 
published sermons also drew on the language of printing, common in these 
texts, to discuss the imprinting of the Sacred Heart on the hearts of Christ's 
followers. Authors incorporated the language of printmaking when writing or 
speaking about the Heart to encourage devotees to make the metaphorical and 
literal connection to any accompanying prints of Christ's sacred anatomy in 
their published books. 

Many printed texts also included prayers to specific aspects of the iconog- 
raphy of the Sacred Heart, as in a 1749 novena, which encouraged any reader 
to examine closely a printed image while praying three Our Fathers and three 
Hail Marys, one each to the cross, the crown, and the wound that decorate the 
holy organ, and then say aloud a prayer to Christ's Heart.?? Conversely, paint- 
ings and prints allude to ideas found in these texts, sometimes including in- 
scriptions that one read in a published prayer or sermon to the Heart. A close 
relationship existed between reading, praying, meditating, and looking, and 
for this reason I rely heavily on printed texts to inform my interpretations of 
New Spanish Sacred Heart imagery. 


5 Reframing the Cult and Its Images 


While there is a large bibliography on the cult of the Sacred Heart in gener- 
al, few scholars have attempted to uncover the socio-political ramifications 


Spain: Innovative Practices in the Sanctuary of Jesus Nazareth at Atotonilco, Guanajuato” 
(PhD diss., SUNY-Binghampton, 2010). 

25 Practica para celebrar el primer viernes de cada mes en honra del Sagrado Corazon de Jesus 
y Maria (Mexico City: D. Felipe de Zuñiga y Ontiveros, 1776), n.p. 
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of this religious cult and its imagery in New Spain. Raymond Anthony Jonas, 
Jon Seydl, and Christopher Johns have investigated the political function of 
the Sacred Heart in different parts of Western Europe.?6 Historians Alfonso 
Méndez Plancarte and Leonor Correa Etchegaray have examined texts related 
to the Mexican cult.?” Yet, there exists no comprehensive study of the colo- 
nial cult’s imagery and its relationship to period discourses, leaving a gap in 
our understanding of the art, culture, and religion of late-colonial New Spain. 
Although Christological cults became increasingly prominent and important 
during the eighteenth century, as the continuing significance of miraculous 
Christ shrines demonstrates, few art-historical studies have examined how this 
played out religiously, politically, and even scientifically in visual culture.?8 In 
general, there have been fewer publications or exhibitions focused on eigh- 
teenth-century Mexican art, but this too is changing.?? Moreover, only recently 
has the study of miraculous imagery, to which Sacred Heart imagery belongs, 


26 Besides those sources already listed, see Raymond Anthony Jonas, France and the Cult 
of the Sacred Heart: An Epic Tale for Modern Times (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 2000); Jon L. Seydl, “The Sacred Heart of Jesus: Art and Religion in 
Eighteenth-Century Italy” (PhD diss., University of Pennsylvania, 2003). 

27 See Alfonso Méndez Plancarte, El Corazón de Cristo en la Nueva España (Mexico City: 
Buena Prensa, 1951); Leonor Correa Etchegaray, “El rescate de una devoción jesuítica: El 
Sagrado Corazón de Jesús en la primera mitad el siglo XIX,” in Memoria del I Coloquio 
Historia de la Iglesia en el Siglo XIX, ed. Manuel Ramos Medina (Mexico City: Centro de 
Estudios de Historia de México, Condumex, 1998); Leonor Correa Etchegaray, “El sentido 
de los devocionarios en la vida novohispana,” in La construcción retórica de la realidad: la 
Companía de Jesús (Mexico City: Universidad Iberoamericana, 2006). 

28 Several historians have called attention to the dearth of Christological studies, most no- 
tably Jennifer Scheper Hughes and William B. Taylor. These scholars, among others, have 
published material that attempts to fill this lacuna. Besides those already cited, see Taylor, 
Theater of a Thousand Wonders: A History of Miraculous Images and Shrines in New Spain 
(Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 2016); Taylor, Shrines and Miraculous Images: Religious Life in 
Mexico Before the Reforma (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 2010); Taylor, 
“Two Shrines of the Cristo Renovado: Religion and Peasant Politics in Late Colonial 
Mexico,” The American Historical Review no, no. 4 (2005): 945-974; and Taylor, Magistrates 
of the Sacred: Priests and Parishioners in Eighteenth-Century Mexico (Stanford: Stanford 
uP, 1996). Most scholarly research has focused on Marian cults or secular arts, such as 
casta paintings or biombos. These sources include excellent bibliographies on these sub- 
jects: Peterson, Visualizing Guadalupe; Ilona Katzew, Casta Painting: Images of Race in 
Eighteenth-century Mexico (New Haven: Yale UP, 2004); and Sofía Sanabrais, “The Biombo 
or Folding Screen in Colonial Mexico,” in Asia and Spanish America: Trans-Pacific Artistic 
and Cultural Exchange, 1500-1850, ed. Donna Pierce and Ronaldo Otsuka, 69-106 (Denver: 
Denver Art Museum and University of Oklahoma Press, 2009). 

29 See, for instance, Ilona Katzew, ed., Painted in Mexico, 1700-1790: Pinxit Mexici (New York: 
Prestel, 2017). 
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entered into art-historical discourse in a more serious fashion.?? While some 
of my own publications have considered aspects of Mexican images of the 
Sacred Heart, this book expands on them and adds to the scholarly conversa- 
tion about this important time period in New Spain and to discussions of the 
eighteenth century more broadly. It also adds to conversations about the body, 
word-image relationships, religious icons, hybridity, and politicized art. 
Scholars often treat the eighteenth-century Enlightenment, invariably 
known as the “Age of Reason,” as a period hostile to religion, specifically to the 
Christian faith, because it foregrounded rational thought as the criterion for 
progress, authority, morality, and knowledge. The argument goes that enlight- 
ened thinkers perceived the church (specifically the Catholic Church) as some- 
what antithetical to rationality, pitting faith and reason against one another in 
the movement towards modernity. I would like to offer a different narrative, 
one that does not see faith and reason as diametrically opposed in this period. 
Rather, this book relates to recent scholarly endeavors that discuss the Catholic 
Enlightenment, wherein religious figures culled from enlightenment ways of 
thinking to help reform aspects of Catholicism, to transform institutions gov- 
erning society, and to create a Church for the modern world.?! Examination of 
the devotional cult of the Sacred Heart of Jesus via documents and artworks 
reveals a more complicated, nuanced story, with faith and reason paired to- 
gether. The idea of the Catholic Enlightenment may seem oxymoronic, yet I 
would argue that artworks like Juan Patricio Morlete Ruiz's Sacred Heart offer 
a window into enlightened Catholic beliefs and practices, providing a more 
comprehensive view of this time period. While Morlete Ruiz's painting re- 
lates to baroque Catholic notions, it also corresponds to greater scientific and 
medical interest in the body. It is but one of many artworks that demonstrate 
the interconnections between enlightened reforms, the visual arts, theologi- 
cal discussion, and even scientific advancements, the latter often viewed as a 
hallmark of enlightenment rationality. The visual culture of colonial Mexico 
suggests a remarkable fluidity around and engagement with new ideas and 


30 See Luisa Elena Alcalá, “The image and its maker: The question of authorship in the his- 
tory of Spanish American miraculous images,” in Sacred Spain: Art and Belief in the Golden 
Age, ed. Ronda Kasl (Indianapolis: Indianapolis Museum of Art, 2009), 55-74; Peterson, 
Visualizing Guadalupe; Derek Burdette, "Divinity and decay: The narrative of miraculous 
renovation and the repair of sacred images in colonial Mexico,” CLAR 25, no. 3 (2016): 353. 

31 Ulrich L. Lehner, "The Many Faces of the Catholic Enlightenment," in A Companion to the 
Catholic Enlightenment in Europe, ed. Ulrich L. Lehner and M. Printy (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 
1-55; Lehner, The Catholic Enlightenment: The Forgotten History of a Global Movement 
(Oxford: Oxford UP, 2016); Christopher M. S. Johns, The Visual Culture of the Catholic 
Enlightenment (University Park, PA: Pennsylvania State UP, 2015). 
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new sensibilities of the Catholic Enlightenment, even if aspects of it remained 
aligned with baroque Catholicism. 

Beyond demonstrating the politicized nature of religious imagery in New 
Spain, this book attempts to shift current thinking about seemingly innocuous 
images of the Sacred Heart in late-colonial Mexico and extending to the 
current day. The discussion here goes beyond style and iconography to explore 
Sacred Heart representations as multivalent signs that made visual statements 
about religious, political, gender, and scientific concerns in the late viceregal 
moment. They not only served devotional purposes, but also functioned as 
testaments to the power of images in New Spain. In particular, this book will 
reveal the powerful relationship between colonial Mexican paintings and their 
socio-cultural milieu in the ways in which their pictorial strategies defended 
the cult's viability, legitimacy, and historicity. 


6 Provenance Issues 


Unfortunately, history obscures where most Mexican representations of the 
Sacred Heart were originally displayed and who specifically viewed them.32 
While several works this book discusses are in situ, most have unclear prov- 
enance, making discussions of audience and patronage challenging. The Jesuit 
expulsion in 1767 and nineteenth-century secularization movements displaced 
many works, while others were intended as portable objects. 

An unfortunate breakdown of Jesuit-run spaces in colonial Mexico began 
in the immediate wake of the order's expulsion as the Spanish army moved 
into Jesuit missions, churches, schools, and plantations to catalogue the mate- 
rial wealth of objects and natural resources. It scattered and sold objects that 
the religious order or its individual members had owned, although the order's 
supporters also gathered and saved objects from seizure and destruction. The 
Jesuit items dispersed across New Spain included liturgical objects, large-scale 
paintings, and religious texts. Archival records rarely indicate their movement 
and distribution, and those that do only give the most general indication of 
where and how. 

Archival documents and printed texts offer a point of entry into patronage 
and spatial concerns, but usually only in a generic fashion. When inventories 


32 Several challenges presented themselves during research, including destroyed images, 
lost archival records, access, and contemporary geo-political issues. Inevitably my way 
of connecting the dots will differ from others' approaches. I hope my limitations present 
enticing implications and exciting directions for future research. 
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of churches, confraternities, and private homes list paintings and prints of 
the Sacred Heart among their possessions, they do not typically offer more 
information beyond a generic listing of “painting of the Sacred Heart of Jesus” 
The 1768 inventory of artist Miguel Cabrera's belongings, for example, lists 
several paintings of the Sacred Heart, noting their size and monetary value, 
but nothing more.33 

Following other scholars, I have therefore made informed speculations 
about where these works played a role. Their materiality, scale, iconogra- 
phy, and textual inscriptions offer clues as to who might have owned, used, 
or viewed them, and where they were possibly located. Embellishment with 
extensive biblical or poetic inscriptions, such as we see in Friar Miguel de 
Herrera’s Sacred Heart, suggests a learned audience educated in theology and 
exegesis (Figs. 31-32 and Table 1). Large-scale paintings created for altarpieces 
in churches and private and public chapels still exist, such as Miguel Cabrera’s 
The Miracle of Saint Aloysius Gonzaga and the Novice Nicholas Celestini (Fig. 67). 
They are often painted on canvas, and those no longer in situ sometimes in- 
clude projections that indicate that they would have been fastened within 
an altar frame (Fig. 29). Large-scale works are not as common as those works 
intended for close viewing and touching. Artists creating small paintings on 
copper likely intended them for close inspection due to their brilliant material 
and smooth, enamel-like finish, suggesting people intimately handled these 
works or at least viewed them up close. These might serve as personal devo- 
tional paintings; tabernacle door covers; components forming part of a larger 
retablo; or as small paintings below or in front of an altarpiece (in Italian called 
sottoquadri), akin to Pompeo Batoni's (1708-1787) famous example in Rome's 
Il Gesù (Fig. 3). 

Portable objects, including prints and paintings on copper, create unique 
challenges for pin-pointing their original intended locations or audience. 
More archival work may reveal specific information to associate patrons, art- 
ists, viewers, and spaces with existing cultic images. When I cannot attribute 
any particular provenance with a work, I can nonetheless situate works within 
the broader socio-cultural milieu, considering how they intersected with dif- 
ferent religious, political, and social ideologies and controversies. 


33 Guillermo Tovar de Teresa, Miguel Cabrera: Pintor de cámara de la reina celestial (Mexico 
City: InverMéxico Grupo Financiero, 1995), 272, 274. For an example of prints noted in 
inventories of Jesuit colleges, see AGN/1v, Temporalidades, caja 4033, exp. 21, 1772- 
1768, 24 fs., 14v, 20r, 20v; BNAH, CCSG, vol. 122, 125v. For more examples, see AGN/RPI, 
Clero Regular y Secular, vol. 54, exp. 2, 1767, fs. 184-455: 2461, 247v, 360v, 365r; AGN/IV, 
Temporalidades, caja 4033, exp. 21, 1772-1768, 24 fs., 14v, 201, 20v. 
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FIGURE 3 Pompeo Batoni, Sacred Heart of Jesus, 1767. Oil on copper. Il Gesù, Rome 
PHOTOGRAPH BY TIFFANY LYNN HUNT 


7 A Note on Terminology and Language 


I employ the term devotion and cult interchangeably to refer to worship of a 
specific religious belief or sacred image. I use Sacred Heart, Heart of Christ, 
Christ’s Heart, and Heart to convey the same subject. When the term heart is 
not capitalized, I am discussing the human heart more generally rather than 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus specifically. While I refer to the cult of the Sacred 
Heart, there was no monolithic, homogenous cult, but rather numerous fac- 
ets of an intricate religious devotion. Nonetheless, adherents around the globe 
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would have recognized the imagery they venerated. Similarly, when discussing 
the devotee or votary, the viewer, the Spaniards, the reformers, or the Jesuits, 
I refer to groups with diverse, varied voices and opinions, in spite of shared 
perspective, nationality, or religious beliefs.?* Devotee and votary both con- 
note adherents of a specific devotional cult. Colonial Mexico substitutes for 
New Spain on occasion, even though the former term inadequately describes 
the Spanish viceroyalty. Likewise, Novohispanic, colonial Mexican, and New 
Spanish are used interchangeably. If the context clearly implies I am referring 
to colonial Mexico, I employ Mexican to describe a person or thing’s identity 
in the viceregal era. 

Regarding the Spanish, Italian, French, Nahuatl, and Latin quoted in this 
book, all translations are my own unless otherwise noted. The original text for 
most quotations, especially those from religious texts and archival documents, 
can be found in the footnotes. I rely on the Latin Vulgate (Clementine) version 
of the Bible, first printed in the 1590s, and The New Revised Standard Catholic 
Edition for English translations. I retain the original orthography of primary 
textual sources, unless otherwise noted. Of course, any error in information or 
judgment is my own responsibility. 


8 Book Overview 


Themes and issues raised throughout the book include the cult’s close 
connections to scientific discourses, Mexican devotional literature and 
print culture, the Eucharist, saints and the Jesuits, and baroque Catholicism. 
Chapter 1 traces the cult’s development and visual codification in medieval and 
early modern Europe. It explores the biblical, exegetical, and mystical sources 
and meanings of the Sacred Heart and its iconography, as well as considers the 
Euro-Christian models for these Heart images. The final portion of the chap- 
ter discusses the general attacks on the cult of the Sacred Heart to establish a 
framework for analyzing the Mexican cult and its imagery. 

Chapter 2 contemplates how the anatomically correct Heart of Christ pos- 
sibly related to broader medical, scientific, and philosophical discourses about 
the body in Europe, Mesoamerica, and New Spain. It begins by finding possible 
visual models of Mexican Sacred Heart imagery, looking to Mesoamerican, early 
colonial, and late-colonial sources for the naturalistic heart imagery fashioned 


34 I am indebted in my line of thinking here to Peterson, Visualizing Guadalupe, xii-xiii; and 
Claudia Brosseder, The Power of Huacas: Change and Resistance in the Andean World of 
Colonial Peru (Austin: The University of Texas Press, 2014), 14. 
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in Mexico. It then examines the role of anatomical, dissective, Aristotelian, and 
humoral issues in thinking about or understanding the Sacred Heart in rela- 
tion to Christ's body. Scientific theories also dovetailed with key components 
of Sacred Heart devotion in that science influenced art and how eighteenth- 
century audiences perceived these images. The chapter demonstrates how 
Mesoamerican conceptions of the heart established a foundation for the re- 
ception of cardiocentric ideas in New Spain. These ideas overlapped with and 
complicated Euro-Christian ideas about corporeality and the heart, and so this 
chapter foregrounds the cultural heterogeneity of New Spain. 

The third chapter investigates how Sacred Heart images operated, looking 
to print culture and paintings by Miguel Cabrera, Miguel de Herrera, and Juan 
Patricio Morlete Ruiz. Many devotional authors, or those individuals who pro- 
duced and published religious histories, prayer guides, and sermons, noted 
the key role that images played in Sacred Heart devotion. This chapter situ- 
ates Sacred Heart imagery in dialogue with religious texts written about the 
devotion as a way to explore how people engaged with images, or how they 
meditated and fixated upon them. Devotional texts and sermons offered guid- 
ance to devotees in their practice of worshipping Christ's Heart intellectually, 
affectively, and visually. The chapter examines ways in which these images 
functioned mnemonically and performatively, and how they intersected with 
other religious cults and ideas in New Spain. Artists and authors connected the 
Sacred Heart to more established religious cults as a way to stimulate emotion- 
ally tagged signs and motifs already present in viceregal culture. In the process, 
they drew on an individual's personal memories of prayer and visual experi- 
ences, as well as their shared collective memories. Finally, this chapter con- 
siders how and what texts prescribed and images modeled as the appropriate 
bodily comportment and actions to adore Christ's Heart. As a new religious cult 
in eighteenth-century Mexico, it was important for supporters to embed the 
devotion and its associated practices within existing modes of Catholic praxis. 

The two following chapters explore the eucharistic significance of the 
Sacred Heart in Mexican imagery. Chapter 4 identifies the eucharistic 
resonances of Sacred Heart images, such as the Catholic cult's underpinnings 
in relation to the feast of Corpus Christi and imagery decorating eucharistic 
tabernacles. Many New Spanish paintings and prints pair the eucharistic host 
with the Sacred Heart and include wheat, grapes, and monstrances as motifs 
intended to comment on the organ's role as Christ's holy matter. Certain images 
emphasized the eucharistic-Heart's apocalyptic, eschatological resonances, 
such as works by Miguel Cabrera and Benavides, connecting the cult to broader 
messianic issues. As this chapter demonstrates, clergy and devotees extolled 
these sacramental connections, which helped to promote the cult of the Heart 
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in New Spain. Moreover, images clearly relate the notion that Christ's Heart is a 
metonym and synecdoche for Christ, thus offering viewers both an image and 
theophanic vision of his sacred viscera. 

Chapter 5 considers how artists and devotional writers conceived of Christ's 
Heart as a sacramented sun, relating directly to the Sacred Heart's connection 
to the Eucharist. It contemplates how certain contemporary discourses, like 
the theory of heliocentrism and even optics, possibly influenced readings of 
the Sacred Heart. It proposes that both Euro-Christian and Mesoamerican no- 
tions of brilliance and luminosity resonated with images of the Heart, which 
artists and authors highlighted in unique ways. Artists often worked on copper, 
building up a gem-like color palette or sometimes with the unpainted obverse 
reflecting light. These artistic strategies or material qualities intersected with 
authors’ comparisons of the Heart to crystal, gold, gemstones, and light incar- 
nate as ways to solidify its role as the literal sacramented sun. This chapter 
contributes to ongoing discussions about Euro-Christian and Mesoamerican 
cultural heterogeneity as well as cultural transmission. 

Chapter 6 examines the Sacred Heart’s connection to saints, specifically 
Jesuit saints, who are often depicted witnessing the Sacred Heart as a mystical 
vision. I explore how this visionary rhetoric supported the Jesuits and mystical 
Catholicism, which religious and enlightenment reformers in the eighteenth 
century attacked. This chapter considers the Jesuit endorsement and dissemi- 
nation of the cult in more detail and the controversies surrounding this rela- 
tionship. It also considers the anachronistic qualities of Sacred Heart images, 
such as Morlete Ruiz's 1759 painting and José de Páez's Sacred Heart of Jesus 
with Saints Ignatius of Loyola and Aloysius Gonzaga (c. 1770), as visual strate- 
gies artists have used to convey saintly support for the Sacred Heart. As the cult 
continued to gain opponents, these strategies attempted to garner patronage 
and champions for it. 

The final chapter looks at the relationship of Novohispanic images, such as 
Andrés López's 1797 painting of the Heart (currently in the Museo Nacional 
del Virreinato), to Italian artist Pompeo Batoni’s 1767 painting of the Sacred 
Heart in the Jesuit church of Il Gesù in Rome. Batoni's politically charged 
image shifted Sacred Heart iconography in the Catholic world in the wake of 
the Jesuit expulsion, and through several Jesuit networks traveled to New Spain 
after 1767, where it ignited changes in the Sacred Heart’s visual appearance in 
all media. Coinciding with the expulsion and resulting visual transformations, 
the Heart also became associated with the Virgin of Guadalupe and acted as 
an icon of Jesuit support and possibly creole patriotism in New Spain. This 
chapter foregrounds how the Heart accrued more politicized meanings in the 
late eighteenth century. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Shaping the Devotion 


In 1732, Mexico City's gaceta (gazette or newspaper) listed the publication of 
the Jesuit Juan Antonio de Mora's Devoto culto que debe dar el Christiano a el 
Sagrado Corazon de Christo Dios, y Hombre (The Devoted Worship that Every 
Christian Should Give to the Sacred Heart of Christ as God, and Man), the first 
book about the Sacred Heart published in New Spain. Mora based his book on 
Joseph de Gallifet's De cultu sacrosancti cordis Dei ac Domini Nostri Jesu Christi 
(On the Worship of the Sacred Heart of Jesus), which was published in Rome 
in 1726 and came to New Spain prior to 1732.! As the first text printed in the 
viceroyalty about the devotion, Mora's book spurred an increase in the Heart's 
visibility and popularity throughout the entire viceroyalty. After all, the cult 
was nascent in Mexico at this time and needed greater exposure because it 
was not well established or highly visible. Mora's widely circulated publication 
provided an inexpensive and accessible medium for people to learn about and 
view the Sacred Heart. A printed woodblock frontispiece of the Sacred Heart 
accompanied his book, which was soon redistributed as a loose-leaf print 
(Fig. 4).2 Apart from a few prints in circulation, paintings and sculptures of the 
Sacred Heart do not seem to have existed in colonial Mexico prior to the 1730s. 

As printed media about the Sacred Heart disseminated around New Spain 
after 1732, artists began to fashion paintings on the subject in a variety of sizes 
and media. In general, early paintings of the Sacred Heart were designed on a 
personal scale—portable copper paintings, tabernacle doors, relicarios (devo- 
tional jewelry), and even small paintings designed to rest below the altarpiece 
or upon the altar. This was in keeping with Heart-related objects generated in 
Europe and Catholic Asia, which also had an intimate scale in the early eigh- 
teenth century. The increased visual presence of the Sacred Heart in colonial 
Mexico paralleled the surge of devotional books, sermons, novenas, confra- 
ternities, and other sodalities that supported the Sacred Heart throughout 


1 Gacetas de México, 3 vols., Testimonios mexicanos (Mexico City: Secretaria de Educación 
Pública, [1732-1736] 1950), 2:59; Juan Antonio de Mora, Devoto culto que debe dar el Christiano 
a el Sagrado Corazon de Christo Dios, y Hombre (Mexico City: Joseph Bernardo de Hogal, 
1732); Joseph de Gallifet, De cultu Sacrosancti Cordis Dei ac Domini nostri Jesu Christi in variis 
Christiani orbis Provinciis jam propagato (Rome: Joannem Mariam Salvioni, 1726). Mora's 
book translated and adapted Gallifet's longer text. I continue to refer to Mora as an author 
throughout this text. 

2 Itis unclear if the print was made specifically for Mora's book or had appeared elsewhere. 
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FIGURE 4 Currently unidentified artist, Sacred Heart of Jesus, 1732. Woodblock print. In Juan 
Antonio de Mora, Devoto culto que deve dar el Christiano á el Sagrado Corazon de 
Christo Dios, y Hombre (Mexico City: Joseph Bernardo de Hogal, 1732) 
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FIGURE 5 Annotated Juan Patricio Morlete Ruiz, Sacred Heart of Jesus, 1759 
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the Catholic world. These would secure a place for the cult within devotional 
practice, attract supporters, and oppose reformers’ attempts to curb popular 
religious beliefs. 

While images of the Sacred Heart had humble origins in New Spain, they 
quickly developed into more complicated representations. One of the most 
startling Novohispanic depictions is Juan Patricio Morlete Ruiz's Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, an oil painting on copper from 1759— completed the same year that 
the Bourbon monarch Charles 111 ascended to the Spanish throne, a popular 
novena about the Heart was published in Mexico, and the Jesuits were sup- 
pressed in Brazil (Figs. 2, 5). Morlete Ruiz's painting presents a visually rich, 
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visceral image of the Sacred Heart, one that departs radically from emblem- 
atic traditions (Figs. 6-9, 14). It displays Christ's Heart floating in the air, burn- 
ing and illuminated. Seraphim encircle the organ, while God looks down on 
his son from a cloud above. Saints and other religious figures flank the Heart 
in roundels or kneel below on clouds. Many of these figures seem compelled 
to meditate on the organ or gaze at it in rapt attention, as if it possesses an 
inescapable, magnetic force. Morlete Ruiz's clouds and brilliant color palette 
suggest a supernatural setting. Perhaps most compelling is the anatomically 
correct Heart. A small crucifix rises upwards from its severed aorta, and a 
crown of thorns encircles its midsection. Subtle nuances in shading suggest 
its human fleshiness, an arresting demonstration of accurate cardiac anato- 
my. Veins and arteries snake across the Heart, echoing the twisting crown of 
thorns.? The contrast between veins pulsing with blood and twisted, thorny 
brambles is striking and plays on themes of life and death. Viewed another 
way, the crown of thorns echoes a desiccated grape vine, one sapped of life, 
imparting a vinous association to the Heart. A prominent side wound in the 
right ventricle spills droplets of blood from the Heart’s parted flesh. A eucha- 
ristic host pressed into the Heart partially overlaps the deep gash. The wafer 
exhibits a typical stamp found on hosts at the time, showing Christ crucified. A 
faded Latin inscription encircles the wafer: “Hoc est enim corpus meum” (For 
this is my body). As presented here, the Heart has completed a cardiac cycle. 
At any moment it will continue its rhythmic beating, its life. The intense natu- 
ralism weighs down the otherwise ethereal scene with a certain earthiness, 
meatiness—humanness—as if we witness a ritualized dissection of Christ's 
martyred and resurrected corpus. Before our very eyes is what appears to be a 
real bleeding, pulsating, burning, and floating heart. 

Morlete Ruiz’s painting displays compositional conceits and representational 
strategies typical of many New Spanish paintings of the Heart. It emphasizes 
the Heart’s significance by drawing the eye toward it. The Sacred Heart hovers 
near the center on the main axis of the vertically oriented composition. Light 
and flames frame the organ as well as create a spatial barrier; every figure, even 
God, rests outside the encircling wall of flames. The painting’s colors also direct 
attention to the Heart. Golden flames encircle it. Red distinguishes the Sacred 
Heart, the hearts of other figures, John the Evangelist’s robe, and the billowing 
mantle of God from the rest of the canvas. Mary’s blue mantle is the only other 
bright color in the composition. Otherwise the color palette is subdued, with 
a soft robin’s egg blue decorating the background and earth tones forming the 
remaining figures and roundels. The juxtaposition of muted, cool colors with 


3 The left anterior descending pulmonary artery is also visible. 
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Christ's brilliant vermillion Heart surrounded by warm, golden flames signals 
its presence immediately and imbues it with vitality. 

If we compare Morlete Ruiz's work to a diagram of an actual human heart, 
it is clear that the painted organ is anatomically accurate, even if there are 
several significant components omitted. Naturalistic images of the Sacred 
Heart position the organ so that it is not tilted, as it would appear within the 
chest cavity. Instead, the Heart is composed almost symmetrically, with the 
aorta rising from the top-center of it. Morlete Ruiz—like many others of his 
time—did not include the superior vena cava of the heart, instead showing a 
crucifix within a truncated aorta and the pulmonary artery crossing in front 
of the organ. Artists tended to downplay the textural and visual differences of 
the right and left atrium.* Interestingly, painted or printed images of the Heart 
illustrate only those components that circulate blood out of it rather than into 
it. If the Heart were to beat, blood would issue from the aorta and pulmonary 
artery. 

Clearly, Morlete Ruiz presents the Heart mimetically—what Dexter 
Dalwood calls “the visual trickery of naturalism’—which effectively links his 
painting to reality.5 A trompe [oeil heart encouraged viewers to read the limned 
organ as Christ’s actual pierced and violated Heart, imitated so precisely that 
it is impossible to discern that it is not real, what Michael Camille describes as 
“a false likeness.” One can almost imagine Morlete Ruiz’s Heart as if it were a 
living organ—the touch of soft, wet flesh; the smell of iron in blood; the sound 
of blood pumping, an organ beating. Earlier, valentine-shaped depictions of 
the Sacred Heart do not conjure up the same visceral engagement with Christ’s 
organ and effluvia as Morlete Ruiz’s does. Like other artists in New Spain, he no 
doubt hoped to stimulate affective responses to the sacred organ with its nat- 
uralistic appearance. His painting belongs to a broader group of artists from 


4 Pulmonary veins are noticeably absent as well. Artists did include the right and coronary 
arteries, cardiac veins, the anterior interventricular artery, and the great cardiac vein. In her 
essay on Masaccio's skeleton, Katharine Park discusses similar ideas about illusory anatomi- 
cal naturalism, or anatomy rendered in such a way as to be perceived as accurate, versus ana- 
tomical realism, or the veristic and actually accurate display of anatomy. Park, “Masaccio's 
Skeleton: Art and Anatomy in Early Renaissance Florence,” in Masaccio’s "Trinity," ed. Rona 
Goffen (Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 1998), 119-140. 

5 Seethe June 2013 "Notes from the Field" in The Art Bulletin for various discussions on mime- 
sis, including Dexter Dalwood, “Mimesis,” The Art Bulletin 95, no. 2 (June 2013): 191. 

6 Michael Camille, “Simulacrum” in Critical Terms for Art History, ed. Robert S. Nelson and 
Richard Schiff (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1996), 31-32. 
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across the global Catholic expanse who attempted to imagine and, as Barbara 
Maria Stafford describes, “image the unseen” in the eighteenth century.” 

The presentation of the Sacred Heart as a carnal, natural heart begs a 
number of questions: What sources and models did artists use to fashion 
their Hearts? Why did they abandon the emblematic, valentine tradition? 
What symbolic or cultural ideas informed people's understanding of the Heart 
and of these naturalistic images? Why was such figuration of Christ's Heart 
contested? Did Mesoamerican ideas about the heart influence the Mexican 
cult of the Sacred Heart? I attempt to answer these questions over the next 
two chapters. This chapter charts the origins of the cult of the Sacred Heart, 
its internationalization in the seventeenth century, and the reasons opponents 
attacked it in the eighteenth century. Additionally, it examines the initial 
development of the culticimageryto considerthe possible visual sources for and 
symbolic resonances of its carnal appearance in colonial Mexican depictions. 
That Mexican artists chose to depict a naturalistic Heart demonstrates their 
desire to align themselves with the Jesuits and other individuals who argued 
for Christ’s organ to be mimetic so as to aid in devoting oneself to it. This 
choice connected them to global Catholic debates about the nature of Christ's 
most sacred organ, tying them to a larger network of cultic supporters. Finally, 
the discussion here illuminates the power of art to provoke strong reactions 
and elicit theological debates, because the Sacred Heart found opposition for 
reasons ranging from its novelty and Jesuitical ties to its metonymic function 
and visionary associations. 


1 Origins of the Cult 


The image of the heart has a long history in Christianity and western culture 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Many saints in the Christian visual tradition hold 
hearts, including Augustine, Gertrude of Helfta, and Teresa of Avila. Prior to 
European colonization, the organ occupied a prominent position in many 
Mesoamerican cultures, such as the Mexica, for whom the heart decorated rit- 
ual objects, ceramics, and sculptures of deities and warriors. Given the heart’s 
history in both Europe and Mesoamerica, it is not surprising that it endured as 
an important metaphoric and visual sign within viceregal culture. Generic im- 
ages of valentine-shaped hearts abounded in the visual culture of New Spain, 


7 Barbara Maria Stafford, Body Criticism: Imaging the Unseen in Enlightenment Art and Medicine 
(Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1991), xvii. 
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adorning myriad locations like conventos (evangelization centers) as coloniza- 
tion began. 

Yet these hearts were not the Sacred Heart, which has a distinct iconogra- 
phy. Images of the Sacred Heart of Jesus should have the following visual mo- 
tifs: a crown of thorns, a side wound, flames, and a mandorla of light. A crucifix 
often, but not always, accompanies it—sometimes emerging from the Heart, 
other times serving as a perch on which it is crucified. This codified iconogra- 
phy originated in the Middle Ages, although the cultural and symbolic associa- 
tions extended further back in time. 


2 Old and New Testament Roots 


As a symbolic image, Jesus’ Heart has its most basic foundations in Scripture 
but did not appear visually until the Middle Ages. The Bible makes no explicit 
mention of the Sacred Heart, although several New Testament passages allude 
to it. As a general topic, over 700 references to hearts appear in the Old and New 
Testaments.? Throughout the Old Testament, it symbolizes the metaphorical 
“center of man,” as the site of the soul, memory, and love. The Book of Psalms 
mentions the heart repeatedly as the symbolic seat of the soul, while other 
passages, such as Proverbs 3:3, discuss it as the seat of memory where a person 
“writes” information.!? A couple of passages, including Deuteronomy 6:5-6, 
parallel modern-day notions of the heart as the center of love, while others use 
“heart” as a reference to God himself, such as Genesis 6:5." Here, despite God's 
existence as pure spirit and immateriality, the material heart acts as a vehicle 
through which we can understand God himself? 


8 Psalms alone uses the word heart over 100 times. There are 202 references to hearts. See 
John R. Kohlenberger 111, The Concordance, Unabridged (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 
1991), 596-599. 

9 O'Donnell, Sacred Heart, 25. 

10 See, for instance, Psalms 4:3, 5, 7; 5:10; 7: 10-11; 9: 2, 27, 32, 34, 38; 10: 3; 11: 3; 12: 2, 6; 13:13 and 
Proverbs 3: “Do not let loyalty and faithfulness forsake you; bind them around your neck, 
write them on the tablet of your heart” (verse 3). Other biblical passages that use this tex- 
tual metaphor include Jer. 31:33. For more discussion of the heart-text metaphor, see Eric 
Jager, The Book of the Heart (Chicago: Chicago UP, 2000). 

11 Deuteronomy 6: “You shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your 
soul, and with all your might. Keep these words that Iam commanding you today in your 
heart” (verses 5-6). 

12 For instance, see Gen. 6:5-6; 1 Sam. 1314; and Jer. 32:41. 
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The New Testament also has many allusions to the heart as the center of the 
soul and memory. Various passages expand on the metaphoric associations 
of the heart, imparting to the organ sacramental and amorous (in the sense of 
Christian charitas or charity) connotations that were not explicit in the Old 
Testament. Beginning with the Gospels, Christ frequently speaks about the 
heart, several times even commenting on his own.!* Multiple passages dem- 
onstrate the heart's continuing symbolism as the house of the soul, such as 
Matthew 5, “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they will see God” (verse 8), and 
Luke 5, “When Jesus perceived their questionings, he answered them, “Why 
do you raise such questions in your hearts?” (verse 22). Paul's Epistles use the 
word “heart” frequently in reference to love, memory, and the soul as well. 
Several passages from John mention Christ as the fountain of living water, an 
idea connected to Christ's Heart as the source of living waters and the sacra- 
ments—the result of the Roman centurion, Longinus, piercing Christ's side, 
which then spilled blood and water from his central organ.!6 

Read in their entirety, these scriptural passages reveal little about the 
wounded, bleeding, and burning heart known as the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
Even though Scripture does not specifically describe it, it inflected the growth 
of the devotional cult. In particular, the passages from John served as the source 
for later identifications of Christ's Heart as the fount of baptismal waters and 
eucharistic blood.” This lack of specific biblical precedent for the Sacred Heart 
allowed later theologians, mystics, devotees, and artists to play with the cult’s 
inherent malleability without contradicting Scripture.!® 

In keeping with biblical tradition, early patristic authors viewed the heart 
symbolically, rather than as a corporeal organ or as sacramental matter. Origen 
of Alexandria (185-253/4) conceived of the heart metaphorically as a symbol 


13 In Latin, the word for heart is cor, cord, cour, and card. See Biblia Sacra juxta Vulgatam 
Clementinam, ed. M. Tweedaleed. Available at <http://vulsearch.sfnet/html>. Accessed 
on 25 March 2008. 

14 Fora sampling of New Testament Gospel references to the heart, see Matthew 11:28, 12:34, 
15:35; and Luke 5:22, 12:34, 24:25. 

15 Colossians 2:2; 3:15-16, 22-23; 4:8; and Philippians 4:7; O'Donnell, Sacred Heart, 37. 

16 John 7: “On the last day of the festival, the great day, while Jesus was standing there, he 
cried out, ‘Let anyone who is thirsty come to me, and let the one who believes in me 
drink. As the scripture has said, ‘Out of the believer's heart shall flow rivers of living 

"" (verses 37-38). See also John 19: “Instead, one of the soldiers pierced his side with 
a spear, and at once blood and water came out” (verse 34). 

17 Jan G. Bovenmars, MSC, Biblical Spirituality of the Heart (New York: Alba House, 1991), 
138-140. 

18 This is also true of much Marian iconography. See Melissa Katz, ed., Divine Mirrors: The 
Virgin Mary in the Visual Arts (Oxford: Oxford UP, 2001), 20. 


water 
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for love and as the center of a person's being. !* His followers, specifically saints 
Ambrose (339-397) and Augustine (354—430), also describe the heart as the site 
of the innermost self. In his writings, Augustine frequently asks his readers to 
"Return to the heart; see there what you can learn about God, for the image of 
God is there. In the interior man dwells Christ."?? He describes a person's heart 
as his or her "deepest center ... the source and term of sensory knowledge" 
and the location of “memory, knowledge and love.”2! The Augustinian order 
would later take a heart pierced with three arrows as its emblem, symbolizing 
Augustine's request of God to pierce his heart out of divine love. Gregory the 
Great (540—604), the so-called “Father of the Middle Ages,” also described the 
heart as the site of love and charity, where one constantly stokes flames of love 
for God.?? These early patristic authors further nurtured the development of 
the cult of the Sacred Heart through discussions about the Song of Songs, the 
Old Testament love poem, which they viewed as a metaphoric text describing 
the loving relationship between Christ and the human soul, as well as Christ 
and the Church. Eventually, the cult of the Sacred Heart and the ideas in the 
Songs of Songs intertwined, which helped to emphasize Christ's intense love 
for humanity. 


3 Medieval Developments 


While Scripture and patristic texts stressed the heart's function as a trope for 
writing, memory, love, and the self and soul's dwelling place, in the later medi- 
eval period the heart related more closely to issues of corporeality and Christ's 
body. The heart's carnal, material associations prospered in response to the 
increasing emphasis on Jesus' humanity, encapsulated in his fleshiness and 
suffering. In many ways this played out most forcefully in the new types of 
devotional images that invited viewers to gaze upon Christ's broken, beaten, 
and bleeding body, which alluded to the Eucharist and Passion, and spawned 


19 In Chapter Four, Book Two of his De principiis, Origen states, “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all of thy heart" Origen, The Writings, trans. Frederick Crombe, 2 vols. 
(Ediburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1871), 2:93. See also his “Commentaries on the Gospel of John.” 

20 Corpus Christianorum, Series Latina 36 (Turnholti: Typographi Brepols, 1953-200-), 186. 
Cited in Bovenmars, Biblical Spirituality, 145-146. 

21 Bovenmars, Biblical Spirituality, 144-148. See also, “Homilies on the Psalms" and “Homily 
on the First Epistle of St. John,” Augustine of Hippo, Selected Writings (New York: Paulist 
Press, 1984). Augustine, like other contemporaneous theologians, viewed the Church as 
being born from the side wound of Christ. See O'Donnell, Sacred Heart, 84. 

22 See, for instance, Gregory's Registrum Epistolarum. For an extended quote, see O'Donnell, 
Sacred Heart, 91-92. 
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new devotions to Christ's blood, wounds, and Heart, as well as to the lance 
that pierced his side.?? Visual imagery displaying the Man of Sorrows or Pietà 
concentrated on Christ's bodily suffering as experienced during the Passion 
and stressed his eucharistic connotations.?* The Middle Ages also witnessed 
a dichotomous split wherein the human heart (and so too Jesus’ Heart) was 
conceived of as both body and soul—a container and the contained—which 
emphasized it as body and blood. 

In the fifteenth century, woodblock prints and manuscript images illustrated 
the first material representations of the Sacred Heart. These images emerged 
in connection to devotions related to Christ’s human body, namely the cults 
of the Five Wounds and the Holy Blood. Ritual celebrations began to honor 
Christ’s Heart, which, like the visual imagery, borrowed from biblical and 
patristic texts. The visual iconography of the Sacred Heart took shape in this 
period, with Christ’s holy organ accompanied by the motifs commonly viewed 
in later centuries, including a wounded Heart, crown of thorns, crucifix, and 
mandorla of light. 

Many fifteenth-century prints represented Christ’s Heart as a scalloped 
valentine, still popular today, hanging on a cross, and flanked by disembodied 
hands and feet pierced with nails (Fig. 6).25 Commonly, an image of the 
Christ child rested inside the Heart, and a crown of thorns adorned its top or 
midsection and a spear angled towards it. Some prints depicted angels raising 
a chalice, dripping with blood, as Christ’s Heart floats above it, surrounded by 
the Arma Christi. One German woodcut from the 1480s represents an angel 
holding the veil of Veronica, with Christ’s Heart inserted in place of his face 
(Fig. 7). This print was one of the first to show the Heart with more accurate 
anatomy; the organ’s ventricle, albeit without much anatomical precision, is 
visible on top. Importantly, prints like these established a precedent moving 
forward. They present the Heart as a metonym for Christ. 

While Christ’s Heart spread rapidly through the print medium, it began 
to appear more frequently in other media as well. Paintings and illuminated 


23 During this time, numerous reliquaries supposedly contained drops of Christ's blood. 
Vladimir Gurewich, "Observations on the Iconography of the Wound in Christ's Side, 
with Special Reference to Its Position” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 20, 
no. 3/4 (Jul-Dec 1957): 360. 

24 James H. Marrow, Passion Iconography in Northern European Art of the Late Middle Ages 
and Early Renaissance: A Study of the Transformation of Sacred Metaphor into Descriptive 
Narrative, Ars Neerlandica (Kortrijk: Van Ghemmert, 1979). 

25 Jan Van der Stock, Printing Images in Antwerp (Rotterdam: Sound and Vision Interactive 
Rotterdam, 1998), 9o. For a brief overview of the development of European images of 
the Sacred Heart, see David Morgan, The Sacred Heart of Jesus: The Visual Evolution of a 
Devotion (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2009). 
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FIGURE 6 

Currently unidentified artist, Christ 
Child in the Sacred Heart, fifteenth 
century. Woodcut. Germany 
ROSENWALD COLLECTION, 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART. 
PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY OF THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 





miniatures, such as the Buxheim Altarpiece (Ulm School, c. 1510, Ulm, Ulmer 
Museum) and a German prayer book from 1608 (Frankfurt am Main), exhib- 
ited Christ's bleeding and wounded heart in conjunction with flowing blood, 
open gashes, or saints suckling Christ's wounds.?6 Beginning in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, the act of bleeding became a common subject. Christ 
spurts blood into fountains (fons pietatis), chalices, and winepresses, and the 
Heart might accompany this profusion of spilling blood or was invoked in 
textual discussions, as in a Crucifixion woodcut from circa 1450 in Cambridge 
University Library.?” It portrays blood dripping heavily from Christ's body. An 
inscription notes that anyone who reads the prayer to the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
will receive an indulgence of 80,000 years.?? The Heart was naturally linked to 


26 For more on this type of imagery, see James Clifton, “A Fountain Filled with Blood: 
Representations of Christ's Blood from the Middle Ages to the Eighteenth Century,” in 
Blood: Art, Power, Politics and Pathology, ed. James M. Bradburne (Munich: Prestel, 2002), 
83-85; and in the same volume: Miri Rubin, “Blood: Sacrifice and Redemption in Christian 
Iconography,” 88-99. 

27 Gertrude Schiller, Iconography of Christian Art, 2 vols. (Greenwich, CO: New York Graphic 
Society, 1972), 2197-229. 

28 Cambridge CUL MS Additional 5944/1. This image is reproduced in Vibeke Olson, 
"Penetrating the Void: Picturing the Wound in Christ's Side as a Performative Space," 
in Wounds and Wound Repair in Medieval Culture, ed. Larissa Tracy and Kelly DeVries 
(Leiden: Brill, 2015), 332, fig. 14.9. 
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FIGURE 7 Currently unidentified artist, Sacred Monogram in a Sacred Heart 
on a Cloth Held by an Angel, c. 1480. Woodcut on vellum, hand- 
colored in red, green, yellow, gold, and orange. Germany. 
PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 


the cult of the Holy Blood because the organ not only pumped and received 
this precious liquid, but also held it when separated from the body.?° 

During the later Middle Ages, the large gash slicing through the Heart's right 
ventricle is one of the most notable visual motifs. Artists began to show large 
droplets of blood falling from the side wound. As Miri Rubin notes, the side 


29 See Stefana Rosenstein, “Bodies of Heaven and Earth: Christ and the Saints in Medieval 
Art and Devotion,” in Pious Journeys, ed. Linda Seidel (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 2001), 30-31. 
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wound, or the Fifth Wound, invoked eucharistic and sacrificial overtones with 
particular force.3° Devotees looked at the wound as the portal to Christ's Heart, 
the opening to his body and blood. The arrival of a piece of the Holy Lance 
in France stimulated renewed attention to the Fifth Wound. Baldwin 11 of 
Constantinople (1217-1273) sent a piece of the Lance (set within an icon) from 
Constantinople to Louis 1x of France, where it was kept in the Sainte-Chapelle 
in Paris. Images of the Crucifixion began to figure the wound as a centralized 
focal point. Christ's Blood was also celebrated for its eucharistic associations, 
its cleansing and redemptive power. From devotional tracts and manuscript 
paintings to weavings and woodblock prints, Christ’s bleeding body and 
sanguinal matter formed an important component in the religiosity and piety 
of this period. Numerous images portrayed Christ exposing his bleeding wound 
to devotees, such as nuns or male ecclesiastics, and saints experienced visions 
in which Christ appeared and guided them to suckle from the wound in his 
side.?! The side wound was frequently disassociated from the actual position of 
Christ's Heart: iconographic and theological tradition dictated that the lance 
pierced Christ's right side and then his sacred organ.?? 

Since the Heart, like the wounds, represented Christ's sacramental body 
in fleshly form, it conveyed similar eucharistic associations. Both devotions 
played on the redemptive power of Christ's body and effluvia, recalling ideas 
by theologians like the Benedictine philosopher and founder of scholasticism, 
Anselm of Canterbury (d. 1109), who wrote, “What sweetness in this pierced 
side. That wound has revealed to us the treasures of his goodness, that is to say, 


30 Miri Rubin, Corpus Christi: The Eucharist in Late Medieval Culture (Cambridge: Cambridge 
UP, 1991), 303. See also Caroline Walker Bynum, Wonderful Blood: Theology and Practice in 
Late Medieval Northern Germany and Beyond (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 2007), XV, 9. 

31 Two examples include a painted tabernacle from the School of Aragón, late fifteenth 
century, in the Santa Barbara Museum of Art; and the Sacrament Master (a Master of 
Dirk of Delft), Christ in the Winepress, in Tafel vanden kersten ghelove, Somerstuc, cap xxxi, 
c. 1405-10, Pierpont Morgan Library, New York, M. 691, fol. 5. For discussions of visionar- 
ies and Christ's wounds, see Jeffrey F. Hamburger's Nuns as Artists: The Visual Culture of a 
Medieval Convent (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1997); and The 
Visual and the Visionary: Art and Female Spirituality in Late Medieval Germany (New York: 
Zone Books, 1998). 

32 Itis only during the Renaissance era that certain artists, such as Albrecht Dürer, began 
to correct this falsity. Nevertheless, many artists maintained the tradition of showing 
the wound on the right side. See Rubin, Corpus Christi, 302-306. For more on Christ's 
wounds at this time, see Caroline Walker Bynum, Holy Feast and Holy Fast: The Religious 
Significance of Food to Medieval Women (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1987); Bynum, “Why All the Fuss about the Body? A Medievalist's Perspective," 
Critical Inquiry 22, no. 1 (Autumn 1995): 1-33. 
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the love of His Heart for us.”33 The Cistercian Bernard of Clairvaux (1070-1153) 
also fixated on the wounds and wounded Heart in his sermons on mystical love 
in the Song of Songs. He explains: 


The secret of his heart is laid open through the clefts of his body; that 
mighty mystery of loving laid open, laid open too the tender mercies 
of our God, in which the morning sun from on high has risen upon us. 
Surely his heart is laid open through his wounds! Where more clearly 
than in your wounds does the evidence shine that you, Lord, “are good 
and forgiving, abounding in steadfast love?”34 


Adoration of the Sacred Heart of Jesus became worship of Christ’s wounded 
organ in which a person was meant to understand how the organ symbolized 
Christ’s infinite love for humanity. 

The growing popularity of Sacred Heart imagery coincided not only with 
increased cultural attention to Christ's humanity and suffering but also with 
more ritual attention paid to it. The twelfth century saw the first hymn to the 
Sacred Heart, Summi regis cor aveto, likely written by the Premonstratensian 
Herman Joseph, who was both a mystic and predecessor to the devotio moderna 
because of his affective piety. The hymn describes a suffering Jesus, whose 
pierced Heart overflows with love and pain: “Oh how bitter was thy death; 
/ How strong, how ardent that last breath. / How it pierced the sacred cell / 
Where the life of the world willed to dwell, / Tearing through thee, most sweet 
Heart.”35 Life itself is centered in Christ's Heart. The hymn transforms the Heart 
from the biblical and patristic metaphors by depicting it as pierced and torn, 
suggesting a physical heart rather than a metaphorical one. The writings of the 
Franciscan scholastic Bonaventure (d. 1274) and his followers, like the mystic 
David of Augsburg, also demonstrate the increased focus on Christ's carnal 
Heart. In the spirit of Summi regis cor aveto, these men discuss the violation of 
the holy organ, as if instilling it with human emotional qualities, and name the 
Heart as the source of life. Bonaventure's most explicit testament to Christ's 
Heart appeared in Vitis mystica (Mystical Vine). He professed his love for it, 


33 “Dulcis in apertione lateris; apertio siquidem illa revelavit nobis divitias bonitatis suae, 
charitatem scilicet cordis sui erga nos.” Anselm, "Liber Meditationum et Oratium,” Garnier 
Fratres, <http://tinyurl.com/phy2xcy>. See also O'Donnell, Sacred Heart, 93, 93n49. 

34 Bernard of Clairvaux, Bernard of Clairvaux on the Song of Songs, 4 vols. (Kalamazoo, MI: 
Cistercian, 1979), 3:3, 144; Bovenmars, Biblical Spirituality, 148—49. 

35 “O mors illa quam amara! / Quam immitis, quam avara! / Qua per cellam into roivit, / In 
qua mundi vita vivit / Te mordens, Cor dulcissimum" O'Donnell, Sacred Heart, 95-97; 
Bovenmars, Biblical Spirituality, 149. 
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declaring: “From the burning Heart of Jesus flows his blood, hot with love. 
Jesus showed us from the Cross his faithful heart, glowing with love, since 
the death of our souls touched him more nearly than the death of his body.”36 
Dominicans like the Blessed Henry Suso (d. 1295), a mystical philosopher and 
troubadour of divine love, and Johannes Tauler (d. 1361) also discussed the 
Heart in connection to salvation, describing it as a secret chamber where Christ 
leads souls.37 As this brief discussion reveals, during the Middle Ages Christ's 
Sacred Heart became an increasingly fluid, multivalent icon, symbolizing not 
only understanding, love, courage, and devotion, but also sorrow, pain, and 
betrayal. 


4 Mystics, Mendicants, and the Heart 


During the late Middle Ages, many mystics witnessed visions of Christ’s Heart, 
which reflected the understanding of it as both metaphoric and material. The 
mystical experiences of nuns, such as the Belgian Benedictine Lutgarde of 
Trond (d. 1246), the German Ida of Louvain (1247-1300), and especially those at 
the Saxon convent of Helfta, offered some of the most visceral and demonstra- 
tive examples, and written records of these visions helped to foster devotion 
to Christ's Heart.38 

The convent of Helfta, affiliated with the Cistercian Order, developed into 
a breeding ground for devotion to the Sacred Heart, following the visions of 
Mechthild of Hackeborn (1241/2-1298), Mechthild of Magdeburg (c. 1210-1282), 
and Gertrude of Helfta (1256-1301/2).32 Mechthild of Hackeborn visualized 


36 Bonaventure, The Works of Bonaventure: Cardinal, Seraphic, Doctor, and Saint, trans. José 
de Vinck, 2 vols. (Paterson, NJ: St. Anthony Guild, 1960), 1154; O'Donnell, Sacred Heart, 17, 
101-102. 

37 Tauler writes that Christ “has opened his very Heart to us, as the most secret chamber 
wherein to lead our soul, his chosen spouse.” K. Richstátter, Illustrious Friends of the 
Sacred Heart (London: Publisher Unknown, 1930), 131-34; Bovenmars, Biblical Spirituality, 
155. For a brief overview of their writings, see O'Donnell, Sacred Heart, 108—110. 

38 See Caroline Walker Bynum, Jesus as Mother: Studies in the High Spirituality of the High 
Middle Ages (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1982), especially 
170-262. See also Gertrude the Great of Helfta, The Herald of God's Loving-Kindness: Books 
One and Two, trans. Alexandra Barratt (Kalamazoo, MI: Cistercian, 1991), Introduction: 20. 

39 See Bovenmars, Biblical Spirituality, 152-153. These religious women produced several 
writings, including the Legatus divinae pietatis, written by Gertrude and an anonymous 
nun; the Exercitia by Gertrude; the Liber specialis gratiae by either Gertrude and some 
anonymous nuns or Mechthild of Hackeborn; and Das fliessende Licht der Gottheit by 
Mechthild of Magdeburg. 
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herself entering Christ's Heart, wherein it was welded to her own. Mechthild 
of Magdeburg claimed that Christ offered her his Heart in his hands, with 
the organ aflame and emitting bright rays like the sun.*? Gertrude described 
Christ’s Heart similarly, as “a devastating glowing coal” and “a powerful fur- 
nace”; she also drew on earlier metaphors of the heart as a house, describing it 
as an “eternal solstice, safe dwelling ... [and] heavenly garden of everlasting de- 
lights flowing with streams of pleasures beyond price.”*! Beyond the solar and 
dwelling associations, Gertrude’s mystical experiences highlighted the increas- 
ing sacramental symbolism of the Sacred Heart.*? In one vision, Christ said 
to her that “There is nowhere on earth where you can find me more lovingly 
than in the sacrament of the altar, and consequently in the Heart and soul of 
this woman who loves me, to whom I miraculously direct all the delight of my 
divine Heart.”% All three women's visions alluded to the energy and life force 
of Christ's Heart, symbolized by the flames and light surrounding it.44 

Some medieval religious women even created representations of the Heart. 
At the German convent of Eichstátt in St. Walburg, for example, two surviv- 
ing images believed to have been painted by and for nuns feature the Heart 
in the company of female religious figures. One exhibits a nun and Christ at 
a eucharistic banquet inside a heart, while the other portrays the Heart as 
a house, within which the soul resides with the Trinity. In all the Eichstátt 
representations, the Heart appears in its more traditional scalloped shape.* 
While the Eichstátt images have no known visual precedents, they draw on 
a range of available metaphors, such as the organ as a wine cellar, bedcham- 
ber, storeroom, and cleft in a rock where the soul takes shelter, as well as a 
range of eucharistic and Passion symbols, such as the lamb, host, blood, and 
banquet.^9 Produced within the convent's walls for those nuns cloistered there, 
these images would not have directly influenced those made in New Spain. 


40 O'Donnell, Sacred Heart, 106-108. In another instance, Mechthild of Magdeburg writes 
that “[God/Christ] reveals His divine heart to her with great eagerness. It is like the golden 
red flame of burning coals. He takes her into His glowing heart, just as the noble prince 
and the little servant-girl embrace and become one like water and wine." Mechthild von 
Magdeburg, Flowing Light of the Divinity, trans. Christiane Mesch Galvani (New York: 
Garland, 1991), 9. 

41 Gertrude, Herald of God's Loving-Kindness, bk. 2, 7:2, 120 and 8:5, 23. 

42 See Gertrude, The Herald of God's Loving-Kindness: Book Three, trans. Alexandra Barratt 
(Kalamazoo, MI: Cistercian, 1999), 103-04. 

43 Gertrude, Herald of God's Loving-Kindness, bk. 1, 3:3, 47. 

44 Mary Jeremy Finnegan, O. P., The Women of Helfta: Scholars and Mystics (Athens, GA: The 
University of Georgia Press, 1991), 131-43. 

45 For color images, see the plates in Hamburger's Visual and the Visionary; and Krone und 
Schleier: Kunst aus Mittelalterlichen Frauenklóstern (Munich: Hirmer Verlag GmbH, 2005). 

46 X Hamburger, Nuns as Artists, 125. 
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Nevertheless, they exhibit many of the same associations. This suggests that 
they drew upon broader cultural trends, ones that became more present by the 
eighteenth century. 

The Heart also attracted the veneration of the Franciscans and Dominicans, 
among them many scholastics who employed dialectical reasoning grounded 
in Aristotelian ideas to understand Christ's body and Heart. The Franciscan 
order, which emphasized images of Christ crucified, was likely the first to pay 
homage to the side wound and, by extension, Christ's Heart. A foundational 
event for the order was a vision of Christ crucified, during which the order's 
founder, Francis of Assisi, received the stigmata. This gave Christ's crucified 
body particular relevance to the Franciscans.*” Franciscan saints such as 
Margaret of Cortona (1247-1297) and Bernardino of Siena (1380-1444) alluded 
to the Heart in their visions, and Bonaventure (d. 1274) compared the pierced 
Heart of Jesus to the Lover’s wounded heart in the Song of Songs (4:9).*8 

The Dominicans also contributed to the emerging cult of the Sacred Heart 
via their worship of Christ's wounds.^? The Dominican order's desire for an 
Office of the Five Wounds and a Feast of the Holy Lance, first endorsed in 1353, 
stimulated veneration of the Heart in devotional practice.5° Albertus Magnus 
(1206-1280) was among the first to connect the wounds and blood explicitly to 
the Sacred Heart and the Eucharist. In “De eucharistia" he writes, “By the blood 
of his side and of his Heart, our Lord watered the garden of the Church, for 
with this blood he made the sacraments flow from his heart"?! The theologian 
and scholastic Meister Eckhart (d. 1327) also made recourse to the Sacred Heart 
and its amorous and solar connections, writing that, *On the cross his Heart 
burnt like a fire and a furnace from which the flame burst forth on all sides. So 
was he inflamed on the Cross by his fire of love for the whole world"*? Female 
Dominicans' writings further attest to the growing relationship between 


47 For more on the Franciscans, Francis, and Passion imagery, see Anne Derbes, Picturing 
the Passion in Late Medieval Italy: Narrative Painting, Franciscan Ideologies, and the Levant 
(Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 1996). 

48  Bovenmars, Biblical Spirituality, 151; Seydl, “Sacred Heart of Jesus,’ 13. Bonaventure 
seemed to have a particular fondness for the Sacred Heart of Jesus, as is demonstrated 
in his Itinerarium Mentis in Deum. Bonaventure, Works, 1, 6; Bonaventure, "St. Itinerarium 
Mentis in Deum,” in Opera Omnia (Quaracci, 1882-91); O'Donnell, Sacred Heart, 101. 

49  Bovenmasrs, Biblical Spirituality, 153-156. 

50 P.J. V. Bainvel, S. J., Noticias históricas sobre la devoción al Sagrado Corazón en España 
(Barcelona: Publisher Unknown, 1922), 154-158. 

51 Albertus Magnus, “De Eucharistia,” in Opera Omnia, ed. August Borgnet (Paris: Ludovicum 
Vives, 1899), 302. Cited in O'Donnell, Sacred Heart, 104. 

52 Henry Suso was Meister Eckhart's disciple. See also Joseph Stierli, “Devotion to the Sacred 
Heart from the End of Patristic Times Down to St. Margaret Mary” in Heart of the Savior, 
ed. Joseph Stierli (New York: Herder, 1958), 8o. 
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Christ's wounds and Heart.*3 In her visions, Catherine of Siena (d. 1380) not 
only received Christ's wounds, but also indicated the pain Christ endured in 
his Heart; she also revealed that she exchanged her heart with Christ's in 1370.54 
As this brief overview illustrates, mystics and mendicants helped to promote 
the Sacred Heart in private and public spheres, especially as a cult connected 
to the Eucharist.55 


5 The Early Modern Period: Movement Towards a Codified Cult 


From the late medieval into the early modern period, hearts remain a central 
theme in discussions of memory, the passions, and love. The organ persisted as 
a site of mystic activity, as the experiences of sixteenth-century saints Filippo 
Neri (1515-1595) and Teresa of Ávila (1515-1582) exemplify. Teresa's most fa- 
mous mystical encounter, that of the transverberation, consisted of her being 
pierced in the heart with an arrow of divine love, which she recounted in her 
autobiography.5$ 

The heart operated as an important icon within the emblematic tradition, 
particularly in the sixteenth century after the Council of Trent. One of the most 
effective ways to disseminate the mystical religiosity supported by the Counter- 
Reformation Church was through prints, many of which would serve as models 
for painted iconographic programmes.*” Emblematic representations use a 
valentine-shaped heart lacking anatomical realism and typically accompanied 
by moralizing messages. They functioned as ideal vehicles through which 


53  MaryJeremiah, The Secret of the Heart: A Theological Study of Catherine of Siena's Teaching 
on the Heart of Jesus (Front Royal, VA: Christendom, 1995). Other Dominican women ex- 
perienced visions of Christ's Heart or revered the organ, including Bridget of Sweden 
(1302-1373), Margaret of Savoy (d. 1464), Catherine de Ricci (d. 1590), and even later in the 
seventeenth century, Rose of Lima (d. 1617). 

54  Forinstance, Catherine of Siena, Catherine of Siena: The Dialogue, The Classics of Western 
Spirituality (Mahwah, NJ: Paulist Press, 1980), 138. 

55 The devotion also became popular with the Carthusian Order in the fifteenth century. See 
O'Donnell, Sacred Heart, 113. 

56 Teresa of Ávila, The Life of Saint Teresa of Ávila By Herself (London: Penguin, 1957), 210. 

57  Onthe role of the heart, love, and emblemata in Mexico, see Lauren G. Kilroy-Ewbank, 
“Love Hurts: Depictions of Christ Wounded in Love in Colonial Mexican Convents,” in 
Visualizing Sensuous Suffering and Affective Pain in Early Modern Europe and the Spanish 
Americas, ed. Heather Graham and Lauren Kilroy-Ewbank (Leiden: Brill, 2018), 313-357, 
especially 331-333 and 343-349. For more on the importance of mystic emblematica in 
the post-Tridentine period, especially in Latin America, see José Miguel Morales Folguera, 
"La emblemática mística y su influencia en los programas iconográficos de Iberoamérica," 
Quiroga, no. 11 (Jan-Jun 2017): 70-80. 
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to communicate ideas about the self, love, and morality. Among the most 
popular books that included numerous emblems of the heart (or Heart) were 
Benedictus van Haeften's Schola cordis sive aversi a Deo ad eundem reductio, et 
instructio (School of the Heart [...], 1629) and Hermann Hugo's Pia Desideria 
Emblematis Elegiis & affectibus SS. Patrum illustrata (Pious Desires [...], 1624), 
both translated into Spanish.*8 For example, scenes in Van Haeften's Schola 
cordis illustrate an angel and a child, the latter representing a purified soul, 
subjecting a heart to trials. One scene, “Cordis humiliatio” (Humiliation of the 
Heart), shows two figures flattening a heart in a wine press (Fig. 8). It refers 
to representations of Christ in, or as, a winepress, in which his ultimate sac- 
rifice and humiliation is exhibited. Similarly, Antoon Wierix's series of eigh- 
teen engravings known as the Cor lesu Amanti Sacrum (The Heart Devoted to 
the Loving Jesus, first published c. 1585-1586) show the Christ child within a 
Christian's heart, the latter dominating the center of each composition. In vari- 
ous scenes, he sweeps the heart of impurities, rests in the heart, or plays the 
harp inside it. In “Fons Pietatis,” the Christ child—here as Divine Love—stands 
inside a heart, bleeding from his wounds into a basin below and onto the heads 
of two small figures (Fig. 9). Like “Cordis humiliatio,” the allusion to Christ as a 
fountain, here spewing blood, reminds viewers to atone for their sins. For em- 
phasis, a Latin inscription states “let the fountains flow" and “let the streams 
of graces fall into our hearts and cleanse the soul to atone for sins.” The image 
conveys that Christ has taken control of the human heart and cleansed it of its 
moral detritus, making it sacred and pure. 

The Jesuit order was responsible for popularizing much of this emblematic 
literature and imagery in the post-Tridentine period. Founded in 1540 by the 
Spaniard Ignatius of Loyola (1491-1556), the Jesuit order had a keen interest 
in the Sacred Heart, and some of the earliest Jesuits, like Peter Canisius (1521- 
1597), Jerome Nadal (1507-1580), and Jacques Nouet (1601-1680), stressed the 
Heart's ability to promote emotive union and to mediate between people and 
the tender, loving side of the Trinity. The Sacred Heart turned into a favored 


58 Benedictus van Haeften, Schola cordis sive aversi a Deo ad eundem reductio, et instruc- 
tio (Antwerp: Hieronymous Verdussen, 1629); Hermann Hugo, Pia Desideria Emblematis 
Elegiis & affectibus SS. Patrum illustrata (Antwerp: Typis Henrici Aertessenii, 1624). Schola 
cordis would be translated into Spanish as Diego de Mecolaeta, trans., La escuela del 
corazón: instrucción para que el Corazon averso se convierta à Dios. Que escribió en latin 
el P. D. Benito Haefteno, Prior del Monasterio Afliginiense, del Orden de S. Benito. Y ha tra- 
ducido en castellano el P. Fray Diego Mecolaeta, Monge de la Congregación de S. Benito de 
España ..., 2 vols. (Madrid: Joseph Rodriguez de Escobar, 1720). The Jesuit Pedro de Salas 
published Pia Desideria as Afectos divinos con emblemas sagradas (Valladolid: Gregorio de 
Beyoda, 1658). 
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FIGURE 8 Boëtius Adamsz. Bolswert, “Cordis humilitatio,” 1629. 
Engraving. In Benedictus van Haeften, Schola cordis 
sive aversi a Deo cordis ad eundem reductio, et instructio 
(Antwerp: Hieronymous Verdussen, 1629). 

IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN, SOURCE: GOOGLE 
BOOKS 


devotion of the Jesuits in the late seventeenth century because of its connec- 
tion to the Eucharist, to which the order stressed devotion in the post-Triden- 
tine atmosphere. Moreover, the order’s fondness for promoting mystics and 
their associated visions increased its support of the devotion. As the Sacred 
Heart developed into one of the Jesuits most important cultic devotions, they 
disseminated knowledge of it throughout the world. 

The Jesuits commissioned well-known mystical emblematic works, includ- 
ing Schola cordis and Cor Iesu Amanti Sacrum. Both were widely reproduced 
and distributed throughout Europe, Latin America, and Asia via missionaries.°9 
Latin and Spanish language editions are found in colonial Mexican libraries 


59 For more on the Jesuit spread of the cult of the Sacred Heart throughout the Americas, 
see Julio Terán Durati, Religiosidad, cultura y política: Reflexiones en torno a Puebla 
(Quito, Ecuador: Ediciones de la Universidad Católica, 1984), esp. “El culto al Corazón de 
Jesucristo en la evangelización latinoamericana” 
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FIGURE 9 Antoon Wierix, “Fons Pietatis," c. 1585-86. Engraving. In Cor 
Iesu Amanti Sacrum (Antwerp, c. 1585-86). 
PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY OF THE WELLCOME COLLECTION 


today and many archival inventories list them in libraries throughout New 
Spain. Painted replicas of the images within Schola cordis and Cor Iesu Amanti 
Sacrum exist in spaces as far-ranging as the sanctuary of Jesás Nazareno in 
Atotonilco el Grande, Guanajuato, in Mexico and the Convent of Santa Catalina 
de Siena in Arequipa, Peru, revealing that these emblem books travelled widely 
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throughout the Americas.®° This is important not only because novohispanos 
had access to the ideas contained within these texts, but also used them as 
models for artworks. That many eighteenth-century artists conscientiously 
chose not to adopt the popular emblematic heart in their representations of 
Jesus' Heart indicates that the naturalism desired in visual representations, 
such as Morlete Ruiz's 1759 painting discussed earlier, was a specific artistic 
choice. Why this choice was made will be considered in the following chapter. 

More than any other individuals in the Jesuit order, two religious leaders, 
Francois de Sales and Jean Eudes, spurred the coalescence of the cult in the 
sixteenth century and its growth in the seventeenth century. Both advocated 
for the Sacred Heart's position at the forefront of Catholicism, lobbying for 
a feast day in honor of the revered organ. Sales (1567-1622), a Jesuit-trained, 
Counter-Reformation preacher, who became the bishop of Geneva in 1602, 
aimed to recoup those individuals who converted to Protestantism. He and 
Jeanne-Francoise de Chantal (1572-1641), a French woman and friend of Sales, 
founded the female order of the Visitation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, known 
as the Visitadines, in 1610. They took a heart pierced with two arrows and 
surrounded by a crown of thorns as its symbol.9! Sales, like Gertrude of Helfta 
before him, urged devotion to Christ's Heart as a symbol of love, charity, the 
Eucharist, and the Passion. He advocated a loving relationship with Christ, as 
opposed to centering on his sacrifice and death as was more prominent dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. Texts like his Traité de l'amour de Dieu (Treatise of Divine 
Love, 1616) advertised his spiritual ideas, and his final act upon his death reaf- 
firmed his belief in the power of the loving heart as the seat of the soul: he 
gifted his own heart to the nuns of Lyon.*? 


60 For more examples of artworks that borrow from these texts, see PESSCA, esp. the section 
on Pious Emblems, <https://colonialart.org/archives>, accessed August 2016. In Mexico, 
one finds both Schola cordis and Mecolaeta’s La escuela del corazon. See for instance AGN/ 
IV, Colegios, caja 1525, exp. 4, 1773, 93fs. 

61 Jonas, France and the Cult of the Sacred Heart, 16. Sales and Chantal wrote numer- 
ous letters to each other. In one dated 10 June 1611, Sales noted what the order's em- 
blem should look like. Sales first mentions the basic iconography of the Sacred Heart 
in a letter to Chantal, dated 10 June 1611. See Jean-Claude Prieto, “Lenracinement—Jean 
Eudes et Marguerite-Marie Alacoque: 1600-1690," «http://www.spiritualite-chretienne. 
com/s coeur/chrono di.html» (accessed 15 August 2013). See also The Autobiography of 
Saint Margaret Mary, trans. and ed. by Vincent Kerns (Westminster, MD: Newman Press, 
1961), ix. 

62 Jonas, France and the Cult of the Sacred Heart, 14. Lyon would continue to be a hotbed of 
Heart-centered devotion into the next century, with many devotional books published in 
the city about Christ's sacred organ. 
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Jean Eudes (1601-1680) had studied with the Jesuits and became an 
Oratorian before founding the Society of Jesus and Mary in 1643. Eudists, as 
members called themselves, focused attention on the Hearts of both Jesus and 
Mary. During his lifetime, Eudes established a feast day at Autun, France, to 
the Heart of Mary, celebrated initially in 1648. A liturgical feast of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus followed on 31 August 1670 at the Eudist Grand Seminary of 
Rennes. This early feast was not contiguous with the eventual official feast 
day established in 1765, which would occur in June. Eudes attempted to have 
the cult officially approved by the pope, and as part of this process wrote the 
first devotional book to honor the Sacred Hearts of Mary and Jesus, entitled 
Le Coeur admirable de las tre-sacreé Mère de Dieu (1680). The book provided 
the devotion with historical roots, relating the Heart to “traditional Catholic 
teachings" about salvation and the Trinity.6* Furthermore, Eudes argued that 
Jesus is human and divine, or a Man-God ("l'Homme-Dieu"), and thus is part 
of the Trinity; for this reason, revering Christ’s Heart is worship of “the Heart 
of God, his Son and the Holy Spirit.” He described a Heart with three facets: 
the carnal heart, or the seat of emotions; the spiritual heart; and the divine 
heart, or the embodiment of essential love conveyed by the Trinity.56 His af- 
filiation with the Sacred Heart was so great that even portraits of him flaunted 
this association, such as in Jean Leblond's (1635-1701) portrait of Eudes ac- 
companied by a flaming heart.” Ultimately, Eudes’s attempts to secure an of 
ficial Office and Feast of the Sacred Heart failed, yet the cult continued to rise 
in popularity. 


63 Jean Eudes, Le Coeur admirable de las tré-sacreé Mère de Dieu, ou la devotion au tres-saint 
coeur de la bien-heureuse vierge Marie (Caen: Jean Poisson, 1681). 

64 Ted A. Campbell, The Religion of the Heart: A Study of European Religious Life in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries (Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock, 2000), 37. 

65 “De lavient que nôtre Sauveur, entant que Dieu, n'a qu'un méme Coeur, avec le Pere & le 
Saint Espirit; 8: entant qu'Homme son Coeur humainement divin & divinement humain, 
n'est qu'un aussi avec le Coeur du Pere & de Saint Esprit, par uniré d'Esprit, d'Amour, & 
de Volonté. C'est pourquoy adorer le Coeur de JESUS, c'est adorer le Coeur du Pere, du 
Fils, & du Saint Sprit.” Eudes, Le Coeur admirable, bk. 12, ch. 11, 714. For Christ's Heart as 
"l'Homme-Dieu," or “man-God” see ibid., bk. 12, ch. 11, 715. 

66  Bovenmasrs, Biblical Spirituality, 160-61. 

67 Foran engraving after the portrait, see the frontispiece for Oeuvres completes de bienheu- 
reux Jean Eudes, missionaire apostolique, vol. 1 (Paris: Lethielleux, n.d. [1906 or before]). 
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6 Marguerite-Marie Alacoque and the Cult's International 
Beginnings 


International recognition of the Heart started with Marguerite-Marie 
Alacoque (1647-1690), a Visitadine nun at the convent of Paray-le-Monial. One 
can imagine the profound Salesian influence on her spiritual growth, and the 
general support of the Heart in her convent. In her time there, she experienced 
multiple visions of Christ offering her his Heart, exchanging hearts with her, 
and even explicitly mandating recognition of a cult to his Sacred Heart. These 
visions reestablished the mystical connections to Christ's Heart, in the manner 
of the Helfta nuns, and created eschatological reverberations for the devotion. 
They continuously made recourse to the offenses committed against Christ 
and his Heart and explicitly connected the Sacred Heart with the Eucharist, a 
connection that Eudes and Sales had not extolled as fervently or as forcefully.58 
Her visions occurred while she was praying before the Eucharist, such as on 
one occasion in 1675 when she felt herself: 


penetrated with that Divine Presence, but to such a degree that [she] lost 
all thought of [herself] and of the place where [she] was, and abandoned 
[herself] to this Divine Spirit, yielding up [her] heart to the power of His 
love. He made [her] repose for a long time upon his Sacred Breast, where 
he disclosed to [her] the marvels of His love and the inexplicable secrets 
of His Sacred Heart.... He opened to [her] His Divine Heart in a manner 
so real and sensible as to be beyond all doubt.® 


In the same year, Christ asked her to institute public devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, to celebrate it on the first Friday of every month, and to dedicate an 
hour each evening to reflection on his sufferings on the Mount of Olives. Her 
visions correlated the Heart explicitly with the Eucharist and the Passion— 
and thus continued to align with Counter-Reformation concerns. In another 
vision, Christ asked Alacoque to institute a Feast of the Sacred Heart on the 
Friday after the festival celebration of Corpus Christi, further reinforcing the 
Heart's connection to the Eucharist. In one of her revelations, Christ promised 


68 See Mario Rosa, Settecento religioso: Politica della Ragione e religione del cuore (Venice: 
Marsilio, 1999), 18; Daniele Menozzi, Sacro Cuore: Un culto tra devozione interiore e restau- 
razione cristiana della societa (Roma: Viella, 2001). 

69 Margaret Mary Alacoque, The Autobiography of St. Margaret Mary Alacoque, trans. The 
Sisters of the Visitation (Rockford, IL: Tan Books, 1986), 67. 
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a “good death” to a person who devotes herself to the Heart. That is, a death 
that would permit confession and absolution to cleanse the soul, as a priest 
who offers last rites can provide.” In Catholicism at this time, the last rites 
continued to play a central role, especially in times of epidemics and social 
upheaval.” The suggestion that worship of Sacred Heart helped to achieve a 
good death proved powerful. The special advantage Alacoque's revelation of- 
fered to individuals who faithfully defended the Heart drew attention, aiding 
in its spread among Catholics.”? 

Alacoque's mystical experiences ultimately transformed the Sacred Heart 
into an instrument of politics as well as religion. In 1689, Alacoque had a vi- 
sion in which Christ demanded the French royal family support the cult of his 
Heart, requesting the royals build chapels decorated with images of the holy 
organ. Alacoque claimed that if Louis xiv placed France under the banner of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus, then he and his country would be victorious against 
any enemies. These royal connections would endure; by the time of the French 
Revolution Christ's Heart symbolized the ancien régime that revolutionaries 
sought to overturn, with images of it targeted for destruction.?3 

Alacoque produced illustrations of the Heart that she witnessed in her mys- 
tical encounters. In one, she drew a valentine-shaped Heart with a schematic 
wound and the word "charitas" written across the organ's midsection (Fig. 10). 
Drops of blood spill from the wound, and arrows pierce the Heart in three 
places. A small cross surmounts the organ as small licks of flame surround it. 
These iconographic motifs pre-dated Alacoque's mystical visions and draw- 
ings, but her experiences cemented the basic make-up of Sacred Heart ico- 
nography, a flaming heart crowned with thorns and pierced with Christ's fifth 
wound in its side, for perpetuity. 


70 Seydl, “Sacred Heart of Jesus,” 14, 22. 

71 See, for instance, Jean Delameau, Sin and Fear: The Emergence of a Western Guilt Culture, 
Thirteenth—Eighteenth Centuries, trans. Eric Nicholson (New York: St. Martin's Press, 1990). 

72 jonas, France and the Cult of the Sacred Heart, 14. 

73 See ibid., 16, 23. The Sacred Heart would also become an icon of counter-revolution after 
the French Revolution started in 1789, coming to signify "Catholicism" People would 
stitch images of the Sacred Heart to their clothing before fighting. Ibid., 83-90. See also 
Martha Mel Edmunds, *Gabriel's Altar for the Palace Chapel at Versailles: Sacred Heart 
and Royal Court in Eighteenth-Century France," Journal of the Society of Architectural 
Historians 65, no. 4 (Dec. 2006): 550-577. 

74 Fora later reproduction of the original image, see ibid., 138, fig. 19. 
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FIGURE 10 Marguerite-Marie Alacoque, Drawing of the Sacred Heart, 1685. 
REPLICA DRAWING BY AUTHOR 


7 Jesuit Promotion and Joseph de Gallifet's De cultu Sacrosancti 
Cordis Dei 


Alacoque died in 1690, but her legacy continued. In the century after her death, 
three aspects of the cult caused its popularity to increase: its associations with 
curative powers, the Jesuits, and the Eucharist. A plague hit Marseilles, France, 
in 1720, taking many lives, and people used images of the Sacred Heart as a tal- 
isman. Some included the now famous inscription “Arréte! Le Coeur de Jesus 
est lá!” (Stop! The Heart of Jesus is there!). Many people opined that the Sacred 
Heart had saved their lives, which attracted attention throughout France 
and increased the Heart's associations with the good death initially made by 
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Alacoque.”* The Heart's curative powers thus fulfilled the healing actions of 
Christ's body, proving the former's synecdochical role. 

The Jesuit relationship to the Sacred Heart was even more powerful. During 
her life, Alacoque's Jesuit confessor father, Claude de la Colombiére, devoutly 
backed her dedication to the Heart and her divinely inspired call for the Jesuits 
to spread the devotion. The powerful and wealthy Jesuits became fervent ad- 
vocates of the Sacred Heart, which they viewed as a “symbol of divine love for 
humanity.” Molded by the Jesuits, the Heart developed into the perfect icon 
of baroque Catholicism, embodying mystic vision, the Eucharist, and ideas of 
the Church militant, making it an ideal instrument for the Society on the cusp 
of the Enlightenment.” 

After the death of Colombiére, the Jesuit Jean Croiset would become 
Alacoque's confessor. Following her death in 1690, he and another Jesuit, 
Joseph de Gallifet, continued her work. Besides Alacoque, they would become 
the two most significant figures spreading the cult of the Heart in the late sev- 
enteenth and early eighteenth centuries. In 1691, Croiset published La dévotion 
au Sacré Coeur de Notre-Seigneur Jesus-Christ (Devotion to the Sacred Heart of 
Our Savior Jesus Christ), which included a brief biography of Alacoque's life 
and relationship to the Heart and “Blessed Sacrament.” Multiple editions of the 
text would be published, and it was translated into other languages, including 
Spanish.’® Despite its popularity, one of the editions of this book was listed 
on the Roman Index from 1704 to 1887, indicating the greater unease at the 
time with popular piety and mysticism. Nevertheless, printing and distribu- 
tion of Croiset’s book continued throughout the period and beyond. Joseph 
de Gallifet’s De cultu Sacrosancti Cordis Dei, first published in 1726, would also 
recount Alacoque’s visions. These books and several others ignited the first 
of many debates around the Heart that persisted for more than a century. 
The most potent pitted enlightened Catholicism, a faith not based on mysti- 
cism, against a “religione del cuore” (religion of the heart, including but not 


75  Seydl, “Sacred Heart of Jesus,” 34-53. 

76 Jonas, France and the Cult of the Sacred Heart, 3, 25. 

77 Seydl, “Sacred Heart of Jesus,” 29. 

78 Jean Croiset, La dévotion au Sacré Coeur de Notre-Seigneur Jesus-Christ (Lyon: Antoine and 
Horace Molin, 1691). This book was published in Spanish by Pedro de Peñalosa as La de- 
vocion al Sagrado Corazon de Jesus: Inspiróla Dios para bien vniversal de todo el mundo a 
la V. M. Margarita Maria Alacoque, religiosa del Orden de la Visitacion de Santa Maria, que 
fundo S. Francisco de Sales: con la vida de esta prodigiosa virgen al fin de II tomo (Barcelona: 
Mauro Marti, 1741). See also Jean Croiset, The Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, trans. Patrick O’Connell (Milwaukee, WI: International Institute of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, 1976 [1694]). 
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exclusively the Heart), which was identified with the papacy and the Jesuits, 
and extended Counter-Reformation principles into the “Age of Reason.”? 

De cultu played a prominent role in further internationalizing the cult. 
Gallifet (1663-1749), the Jesuit Assistant to the Provinces of France, had de- 
voted himself to the Sacred Heart after a severe illness nearly killed him. After 
attending to the infirm in a hospital in Lyons, France, he fell ill. The sickness 
worsened, and his physicians lost hope, expecting the Jesuit brother to take 
his last breath at any moment. Another Jesuit brother, kneeling before the 
Eucharist and praying on Gallifet's behalf, vowed that, if healed, the sick broth- 
er would assist in spreading the devotion of the Sacred Heart for the rest of his 
life. At that very instant—and to the amazement of his physicians—Gallifet 
began to heal. He honored the vow, and soon after his full recovery he traveled 
to Rome to urge the Pope to grant a universal feast day in honor of Christ's 
Heart. 

Itwas in Rome following his illness that Gallifet published De cultu. Keeping 
good to his word, Gallifet outlined the Sacred Heart's worthiness as a devotion. 
Heargued thatthe physical human heart wasthe center of human emotions and 
was the noblest organ, making Jesus' Heart the noblest of all. His book linked 
Jesuit conceptions of the heart and Heart with the political and eucharistic 
thrusts of Alacoque's visions.?? It also established the parameters of Sacred 
Heart devotion and argued for its legitimacy as a Catholic cultic devotion. He 
wove into his text discussion points about holy figures' relationships to the 
Heart, among them Bernard, Bonaventure, Gertrude of Helfta, and Mechthild 
of Madgeburg. His book explicitly emphasized the connection between 
baroque Catholicism (especially mysticism) and the Jesuits. 

Gallifet not only wrote at length about the Heart, but saw fit to commis- 
sion images from artists to visualize for readers the arguments he proposed 
within his book. Many versions of his book include half-page narrative scenes 
of Alacoque witnessing her visions of the Heart. Other engravings within his 
book display the solitary Heart of Jesus or Mary (Fig. 11). The latter engrav- 
ings, by Charles Natoire, would be widely disseminated and replicated.®! 
Natoire's prints were the first to demonstrate acute visual sensitivity to the 
Heart's human anatomy. It is believed that Gallifet directed Natoire to depict 
both Hearts as carnal organs through subtle variations in light and shadow. 


79 For more on the religione del cuore in the age of Reason, see Menozzi, Sacro Cuore; Rosa, 
Settecento religioso; and Campbell, Religion of the Heart. 

80  Seydl,"Sacred Heart of Jesus,” 29. 

81 The print is signed “Carolus Natoyr del” and “Petrus Massini sculpt.” I refer to the print as 
Gallifet's, as is typically done. 
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FIGURE 11 


Charles Natoire, Sacred Heart of Jesus, 1726. Engraving. In Joseph de Gallifet, De 
cultu sacrosancti cordis Dei ac Domini Nostri Jesu Christi (Rome: Joannem Mariam 
Salvioni, 1726) 

SUTRO LIBRARY (SAN FRANCISCO). PHOTOGRAPH BY AUTHOR 
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FIGURE 12 

“Illustration of the human heart, 1699. In Philippe 
Verheyen, Corporis humani anatomia, in qua omnia 
tam veterum, quam recentiorum anatomicorum 
inventa ... (Lipsise: Thomam Fritsch, 1699) 

IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN, SOURCE: 
GOOGLE BOOKS 





Natoire's naturalistic organ supported Gallifet's arguments in De cultu about 
the importance of the carnality of Christ's Sacred Heart. In his turn away from 
the valentine heart, Natoire may have used several models to craft his naturalis- 
tic heart. It is possible he observed human cadavers or used Philipp Verheyen's 
depiction of the human heart in Corporis humani anatomia, which was first 
published in 1693 (Fig. 12).82 Natoire's departure from emblematic stylization 
to anatomic realism would have significant ramifications for the cult's devel- 
opment, including in New Spain, and will be discussed in greater detail in the 
following chapter. In many ways, Natoire’s engraving was the culmination of 
early modern interests and advancements in medicine and anatomy, and epit- 
omized the “quest for underlying knowledge,” in this case of God's creation.83 
While the cult did not receive official papal recognition after De cultu’s 
publication in 1726, this did not dampen Jesuit efforts to spread it, nor did it 
lessen popular support of it as the high number of images and texts attest. On 
both sides of the Atlantic, confraternities devoted to Christ’s Heart became 


82 Martha Mel Edmunds “French Sources for Pompeo Batoni's ‘Sacred Heart of Jesus’ in the 
Jesuit Church in Rome,” The Burlington Magazine 149, no. 1256 (Nov. 2007): 787; Lauren 
Kilroy-Ewbank, “Science, Art, and the Sacred Heart in Eighteenth-Century New Spain,” in 
Vanishing Boundaries: Scientific Knowledge and Art Production in the Early Modern Era, ed. 
Lilian Zirpolo and Victor Coonin (Woodcliff Lake, NJ: wAPACC Organization, 2015), 230. 

83 Martin Kemp and Marina Wallace, Spectacular Bodies: The Art and Science of the Human 
Body from Leonardo to Now (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
2000), 13. 
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increasingly popular in the wake of Gallifet's publication. Gallifet himself as- 
sisted in establishing over 700 confraternities to the devotion across France, as 
well as one started in Rome in 1729. Spain alone had at least 100 confraterni- 
ties in honor of the Heart by 1741, as Pedro de Peñalosa listed in his Spanish 
edition of Croiset's book. Peñalosa depicted Navarra, a “most noble and pious 
region,” and the bishopric of Pamplona as the center of these congregaciones.9^ 
In Spain, several notable people spread devotion to the Sacred Heart, including 
the Jesuits Pedro Calatayud, who founded a congregation dedicated to the di- 
vine organ in Murcia, and Bernardo de Hoyos, who wrote the widely distributed 
and reprinted El Thesoro escondido en el Sacratísimo Corazón de Jesús (Hidden 
Treasure in the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 1734).8* Early Bourbon rulers supported 
the devotion, with Philip v (1700-1746) even urging papal recognition of a feast 
day in 1727. Many members of the Spanish episcopate also encouraged papal 
support in the first half of the eighteenth century. In New Spain, Juan Antonio 
de Mora's book would be published not long after Gallifet's efforts in Rome. By 
the mid-eighteenth century, many churches in Mexico celebrated the Divine 
Heart, and the cult had reached its highest level of cultic significance there and 
in Europe. 


8 Challenges to the Heart 


Despite the prominence of the Heart by the mid-eighteenth century, it faced 
challenges, and would continue to do so throughout the remainder of the cen- 
tury. It is within this historical framework that Mexican images of the Heart 
emerged, and thus it is important to detail these challenges before proceeding 
to the following chapters that examine Mexican visual renditions. The logic of 
the multileveled attacks on the cult of the Sacred Heart and its accompany- 
ing imagery might seem odd today, but they had substantial power. Historical 
records attest to the varied reasons why many groups and individuals disliked 
the cult. 


84 Peñalosa, Devocion, n.p. 

85 On 4 May 1733 Hoyos claimed to have witnessed Christ, who told him to spread devotion 
to the Heart across Spain. Working with his spiritual advisor and biographer, the Jesuit 
Juan de Loyola, Thesoro escondido was published in Valladolid in 1734. It was published 
in Barcelona the following year and in Madrid in 1736. The advertencias at the beginning 
of the book note the similarity to Gallifet's text, and also proclaim that the cult had been 
wrongfully attacked. The first chapter charts the origin, progress, and essence of the cult 
of the Sacred Heart, as well as the supporters of the cult. See, for instance, Bernardo de 
Hoyos, Thesoro escondido en el sacratissimo corazon de Jesus (Barcelona: María Martí, 


1735). 
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A primary reason opponents disapproved of it was its close connection to 
the Jesuits. The order's political alliances, political and economic power, and af- 
filiation with baroque Catholicism all attracted anger. Spanish monarchial sup- 
porters worried about the transnational character of the Jesuits. The Pope, not 
the King, had sent the order's members to every corner of the Spanish Empire 
and so their presence extended beyond church grounds into local economics 
and international trade. In New Spain, unlike the secular colonial governments, 
the Crown could not be assured of peppering the order with peninsulares be- 
holden to the King. Many Jesuits were criollos, or American-born Spaniards, 
and royalists feared they lacked the peninsulares' fealty to the King. This put 
the order at odds with royal interests, especially under Charles 111, and monar- 
chists treated the entire order with suspicion.* For these reasons, Bourbon re- 
forms had a decidedly anti-Jesuit slant. Perceiving the cult of the Sacred Heart 
as a vehicle through which the Jesuits maintained a certain authority over the 
Spanish empire's populace, monarchists thus sought to decrease the order's 
and the cult's religious power. Jesuit encouragement of sensuous worship par- 
ticularly bothered reformers, Jansenists, and other reform-minded ecclesias- 
tics—as it had even earlier after the Jesuit order originated in 1540. Besides 
their wealth, loyalty to the pope, and rivalry with enlightened reformers, the 
order's supposed instigation of Spanish riots was another chief cause leading 
to their expulsion.9” Charles 111 expelled the Jesuits from all Spanish domin- 
ions in 1767, following the order's suppression in the Portuguese Empire in 1759 
and in France in 1764. 

Popes fluctuated between offering approval of the cult or rescinding it, 
which undoubtedly added to advocates' desire to drum up more support. Some 
popes seemed openly hostile to the Heart. Popes Benedict X111 (1724-1730) and 
Benedict x1v (1740-1758) refused to sanction it; the latter openly promoted a 
more enlightened Catholicism to which the cult was deemed antithetical. In 
1729, the future Pope Benedict xiv even declined to grant an official liturgy 
and feast day for the devotion, drawing on scientific advancements as rea- 
sons for his decision. He noted that supporters like Gallifet “took it for granted 


86 Magnus Mórner, “The Expulsion of the Jesuits from Spain and Spanish America in 1767 
in Light of Eighteenth-Century Regalism,’ The Americas 23, no. 2 (October 1966): 158; 
Iris H. W. Engstrand, “The Enlightenment in Spain: Influences upon New World Policy,” 
The Americas 41, no. 4 (April 1985): 440-41; Kuethe and Andrien, Spanish Atlantic World, 
esp. chapter 7. 

87 For the official royal order mandating the expulsion of the Jesuits from New Spain, see 
AGN, Inq., vol. 1521, exp. 1, 1767, fs. 1-55. For the viceroy's printed statement ordering the 
expulsion of the Jesuits, see AGN, Inq., vol. 1521, exp. 2, 1767, fs. 64-65. For the original 
order in Spain, see AG1, IG, leg. 3087, royal cédula, el Pardo, 27 March 1767. 
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that the heart was the material seat of all the virtues, and the centre of all 
suffering, while in fact this is a question of philosophy still to be discussed. 
Modern philosophers insist that hate, love, etc., have their seat, not in the 
heart, but in the brain.”88 Despite the papal reservations, on 6 February 1765 
Pope Clement X111 (1758-1769), with the Sacred Congregation of Rites, granted 
an official Feast and Office of the Sacred Heart for Poland, Portugal, and the 
Roman Archconfraternity to the Heart; while not an official feast for the uni- 
versal Church, this was a momentous occasion in the cult's approval history. 
Gallifet's desires were finally realized. Nevertheless, the cult's supporters con- 
tinued to champion it with texts and images in the hope that they might secure 
the Heart's universal extension, especially in the face of the Jesuit expulsion.®? 

Scientific discoveries became important ammunition in the battle against 
the Sacred Heart and the Jesuits, even as scientific ideas had underpinned 
some of the cult's popularity. The Jansenists invoked William Harvey's sci- 
entific evidence on the heart's role in blood circulation to suggest the organ 
served no spiritual purpose. Whereas Galenic and Aristotelian humoral ideas 
positioned the heart as the furnace of the four humors and the fundamen- 
tal aspect of life, Harvey's Exercitatio Anatomica de Motu Cordis et Sanguinis 
in Animalibus (published 1628) unseated these ideas.?? He proved the heart 
was no more than a pump for blood. While the Jesuits continued to promote 
the Aristotelian conceptions of the heart, Jansenists and other enlightenment 
thinkers manipulated Harvey's ideas to deride them. They grasped firmly onto 
this scientific evidence to dislodge the symbolically rich associations of the 
heart as the seat of the soul, the intellect, memory, and emotions. They also 
tried to disrupt entrenched Aristotelian ideas fused with religious ones, where- 
in Christ was the light and heat of the world, represented by the flames and 
light rays in Sacred Heart images. For the Jansenists and others, the concept 
of the brain as the place where the "self" resided overtook the centrality of 
the heart.?! Nevertheless, as will be discussed at greater length in following 
chapters, visual representations highlighting the Sacred Heart's anatomical 


88 Louis Asseline, “Mary Alacoque and the Sacred Heart” in The Christian World, ed. 
Henry M. Baird (New York: The American and Foreign Christian Union, 1875), 26:119. 
For an in-depth discussion of this topic, see Scott Manning Stevens, “Sacred Heart and 
Secular Brain,” in The Body in Parts: Fantasies of Corporeality in Early Modern Europe, ed. 
David Hillman and Carla Mazzio (New York: Routledge, 1997), 263-284. 

89 Pope Pius x1 officially endorsed the devotion’s feast day in 1856. 

go  Slights, Heart in the Age of Shakespeare, 67. See also Thomas Wright, William Harvey: A Life 
in Circulation (Oxford: Oxford UP, 2013). 

91 This is discussed in detail in Manning Stevens, "Sacred Heart and Secular Brain." 
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verism or texts describing the heart as a carnal organ helped the cult and its 
imagery appear more scientifically grounded. 


9 A New and False Doctrine? 


The cult's perceived novelty was another source of unease for reforming ec- 
clesiastics from the late seventeenth century onwards because it did not have 
a long, codified tradition. Even at the French convent of Paray-le-Monial, 
Alacoque encountered opponents to the Sacred Heart who exclaimed it was 
a “new devotion.”?2 For this reason, enlightenment and Bourbon reformers 
thought the devotion was unnecessary and problematic. In many ways, de- 
tractors' views of the Sacred Heart cult echoed the Council of Trent's desire 
to eliminate the “representation of false doctrines,” or those images that were 
“disorderly or unbecoming.”% Chapter 6 will discuss ways in which supporters 
tried to shift this perception, notably, tying the devotion to saints' hagiogra- 
phies as a way to historicize the cult. 

On both sides of the debate, one question received a great deal of attention: 
does one view Christ's Heart metaphorically or carnally or both? Opponents 
of the cult thought it was purely symbolic and hence less central. They consid- 
ered worship of Christ's Heart as both a metaphor and a carnal organ, which 
many of the paintings and texts described herein had encouraged, to be akin 
to idol worship, and thus idolatrous. Detractors such as the Italian Augustinian 
prelate Camillo Blasi (1718-1785) and the Jansenists commented that Christ's 
Heart was never removed from his body and any suggestion that it had been 
was tantamount to heresy. The Nouvelles Ecclésiastiques, a weekly, polemical 
periodical that ran between 1728 and 1803 to support Jansenist ideas, claimed 
that it was “criminal to pretend to offer worship to a portion of the body of 
Jesus Christ by invoking that portion, praising it and thanking it as if it was 
a person."?^ For these reasons, many opponents lambasted visual representa- 
tions of the Sacred Heart as unholy, unorthodox, and even scary.* 


92 Margaret Mary Alacoque, The Letters of Margaret Mary Alacoque, trans. by 
Clarence A. Herbst (Rockford, IL: Tan Books, 1997 [1689]), 214; Morgan, Sacred Heart, 5. 

93 Canons and Decrees, 216-217. 

94 Camillo Blasi, Osservazioni sopra l'oggetto del culto della festa recente e particolare del 
SS.mo Cuore di Gesu (Rome: nella stamperia ermateniana, 1765), 51-52. See also Alain 
Cabantous, Entre fétes et clochers: Profane et sacré dans l'Europe moderne XVII*-XVIII* 
siécles (Paris: Fayard, 2002), 66. Cited in Aston, Art and Religion, 247. 

95  Seydl, “Contesting the Sacred Heart,” 215, 217-220. Camillo Blasi was especially vocal 
about the scariness of Sacred Heart imagery, as related in Osservazioni and De festo Cordis 
Jesu dissertatio commonitera (Rome: Apud Benedictum Franzesi, 1771). 
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In New Spain, the carnality of Christ's Heart prompted reforming clergy and 
church officials to question its validity in Catholic devotion. Members of the 
Fourth Mexican Provincial Council in 1771 debated whether to transform or 
eradicate the cult, as will be discussed in more detail in Chapter 7. Clearly, 
those who viewed the Sacred Heart as problematic saw the dissection of Christ 
as not only the dismemberment of God's workmanship, but also the literal dis- 
mantling of the unity of body and word of the Trinity.* In their opinion, the 
devotion encouraged veneration of the physical materia of Christ's corpus and 
divided it into parts that negated the hypostatic union. 

Another reason opponents found the devotion heretical was its perceived 
relationship to early Christian thinkers like Pelagius (c. 360-418) or Nestorius 
(c. 386-450). Pelagian and Nestorian ideas positioned the Heart as both met- 
aphoric and metonymic, posing a problem for those who viewed it strictly 
as the former. Pelagius was a monk who had insisted on the naturalness of 
Christ's dying body. He claimed Christ's death and redemption served mere- 
ly as example and instruction; for him, Christ died as a man incarnate, and 
so his Heart was a carnal organ: meaty, fleshy, human.?? Similarly, Nestorius 
promoted the idea that Christ's humanity was separate from his divinity, 
and thus his Heart was in fact a human organ. The Jesuits followed much of 
Pelagius's thinking, which was in line with their advocacy of the role of free 
will in salvation. As aforementioned, throughout much of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the Jesuits positioned the Heart as a synecdoche for Christ. Those who 
rejected the cult of the Sacred Heart and its imagery argued its relationship 
to Pelagian and Nestorian beliefs skirted issues related to transubstantiation 
and therefore wanted to view the organ purely symbolically.? If Christ's Heart 
was both metaphoric and literal, a part and the whole, then representations of 
his organ displayed the actual body and blood of Christ. The blurred line bet- 
ween relic, object, and representation that troubled opponents was a common 
source of unease in the late medieval and early modern eras. 

Catholics often understood images and relics as equivalent, despite attempts 
by theologians or religious reformers to clarify the differences between them.9? 
Complicated, paradoxical ideas about bodies and their dismemberment existed 


96 Sawday, Body Emblazoned, 23. 

97 See Aston, Art and Religion, 64, 127, 246-247. 

98  Seydl, “Sacred Heart of Jesus,” 36-37, 215—218; Voekel, Alone Before God, 51; William Doyle, 
Jansenism (New York: St. Martin’s, 2000), 5-22; Kilroy-Ewbank, “Holy Organ or Unholy 
Idol?,” 321-360. 

99 John Dillenberger, Images and Relics: Theological Perceptions and Visual Images in 
Sixteenth-Century Europe (New York and Oxford: Oxford UP, 1999), 13-15. For more on this 
topic, consult Hans Belting, Likeness and Presence: A History of the Image Before the Era of 
Art (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1994). 
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in response to the heightened corporeality of religious practice. Scholars have 
discussed the concern over the materialism of the body in the medieval period, 
during which time bodily fragmentation and re-assemblage occupied ambiva- 
lent positions within society.!°° To some people, however, parts were impor- 
tant. They believed, for instance, that relics were part and whole, object and 
image. To those troubled by the breaking apart of Christ's body, like Thomas 
Aquinas (c.1225/1227—1274) and his Dominican followers, bodily relics of Christ 
could not be authentic because his whole body ascended to heaven.!™ A relic's 
power was predicated on the notion that it was part of a holy person or thing 
that was considered equivalent to the whole. An image was not supposed to 
be equivalent to that which it represented. Yet, images and relics were often 
difficult to distinguish. 

These concerns and debates continued into the Counter-Reformation 
period. Protestants disparaged Catholics for their worship of images and 
relics, which they considered idol worship.!?? At the Council of Trent, those 
in attendance reaffirmed the Catholic use of images and relics as a “good and 
beneficial” way in which to obtain favor from God.!°3 The evangelization of the 
Americas repeatedly emphasized the importance of images as didactic tools 
to teach new converts about Christianity. The integral relationship between 
Catholic beliefs and practices with visual imagery continued throughout the 
viceregal era, even in those moments when religious thinkers called specific 
cultic images or practices into question or denounced them. By the eighteenth 
century, the discussions and debates surrounding images and relics had car- 
ried over to the cult of the Sacred Heart. 


10 Problems with a Eucharistic Sacred Heart 


The Spanish Crown’s or the official Church’s favor for the Eucharist did not 
necessarily extend to the Sacred Heart.!°* Many reformers rejected the 


100 See, for instance, Bynum, Fragmentation and Redemption, 254, 272; Madeline Harrison 
Caviness, Visualizing Women in the Middle Ages: Sight, Spectacle, and Scopic Economy 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2001), esp. chapter 3, “The Broken Mirror: 
Parts, Relics, Freaks.” 

101 Bynum, Christian Materiality, 94, 155. 

102 For more on the discourse of idolatry in the Reformation and Counter-Reformation eras, 
see Thomas Cummins, “The Golden Calf in America,” in The Idol in the Age of Art: Objects, 
Devotions and the Early Modern World, ed. Michael W. Cole and Rebecca Zorach (London: 
Ashgate, 2009), 77-104; Farago and Parenteau, “The Grotesque Idol” 105-131. 

103 Canons and Decrees, 215. 

104 Ayluardo, “A World of Images,” 82. 
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association between the two, especially the positioning of the Heart like a relic 
of Christ's body that Christian votaries could worship and ingest during Mass. 
They considered it problematic to emphasize the Sacred Heart's connection to 
the Holy Sacrament and Corpus Christi explicitly or laud visionary experienc- 
es of the carnal heart, which, as later chapters articulate, were strategies that 
Mexican artists employed regularly in paintings. They often present Christ's 
elevated body part for viewers to adore, akin to the elevation of the host. Such 
images played on the ideas that the limned Heart was both imaginary and ma- 
terial, a vision and a relic. 

By depicting Christ's Heart as naturalistically as possible, artists like Morlete 
Ruiz, José de Páez, and Miguel Cabrera simulated reality by presenting a 
bleeding, floating, and flaming heart for anyone to see (Figs. 2, 41, 58). This 
mimetic translation not only suggested that Christ's Heart was extricated from 
his chest and placed before viewers’ eyes, but also legitimated the visions 
of people like Alacoque who witnessed it. Moreover, artworks displaying 
the Heart as Christ’s actual wounded and pulsating organ allowed viewers 
to receive the sacrament simply through the process of looking, which 
opponents of the cult found troubling for its detraction from attending Mass 
and eclipse of priestly intercession. If images positioned Christ as offering his 
Heart directly to viewers, then they suggested votaries alone could access God; 
as intermediaries within the Church hierarchy, priests would no longer be 
needed to guide devotees.!05 


n Relationship to Visions, Mysticism, and Baroque Catholicism 


Enlightenment thinkers and religious reformers, especially the Jansenists, also 
disapproved of the association of the cult of the Sacred Heart with visions. 
They perceived them as overly corporeal and feminine—and thus less credible 
than what they felt were more masculine expressions of religiosity. Mystics 


105 We might also infer that there was concern about the image or object itself penetrating 
the viewer through the eyes. In the Aristotelian view, objects could "send out rays that 
are received by the eyes,” which could also inflame the heart of the viewer. After entering 
the eye, the object or image imprinted itself in the individual's consciousness or mind, 
thereby having the power to affect them. Conversely, a Platonic view held that beams is- 
suing from the eyes could penetrate something, even lighting it afire. For more on the his- 
tory of optics, vision, and even its relationship to the heart, see Thijs Weststeijn, "Seeing 
and the transfer of spirits in early modern art theory” in Renaissance Theories of Vision, ed. 
John Charles Hendrix and Charles H. Carman (Surrey, England: Ashgate, 2010), 149-169, 
esp. 154. 
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and mystical cults were closely linked to baroque Catholicism with its intense 
focus on visualization. Bodily engagement with the spiritual and the unseen 
was thus viewed as problematic, as was the idea that religious women were 
especially privy to these mystical experiences. These debates carried over into 
debates about the Sacred Heart. 

Marguerite-Marie Alacoque was a prominent target for reformers and en- 
lightened intellectuals, who argued degradingly that the cult of the Sacred 
Heart specifically and mysticism in general were overly feminine. Important 
theologians and writers, like Camillo Blasi, Abbé Henri Grégoire, and Jules 
Michelet, denounced Alacoque's mystical spirituality as irrational, erotic, and 
excessive. Michelet stated, “With women ... the life of the heart is everything.... 
[In women, the heart] is no less dominant than their sexuality.”%€ Biographies 
of Alacoque, such as one written by Jean Joseph Languet de la Villenueve de 
Gergy in 1729, became grist for the argument that Catholic mysticism was 
feminized. Gertrude of Helfta and Alacoque were among the most well-known 
women mystics to have witnessed the Heart, but there are numerous other in- 
stances of women, including in New Spain, engaging with Christ's sacred organ 
in this manner. In Mexico, nuns such as Madre María de San José, Sor Beatriz 
de los Reyes, Sor Isabel de la Encarnación, and Sor Sebastiana Josepha de la 
Santísima Trinidad experienced visions of it or exchanged their own heart with 
that of Christ.17 The Sacred Heart's connection to mystical women thus served 
to feminize the cult of the Heart in the eyes of those who found fault with it.108 

Colonial Mexican paintings clearly marshaled the role of visionary experi- 
ence in connection to Christ's Heart, often including male and female saints 
gazing reverently at the numinous vision of Christ's holy organ. Figuring the 


106 Jules Michelet, Du Prétre, de la femme, de la famille (Paris: Publisher Unknown, 1845), 152. 
Quoted in Jonas, France and the Cult of the Sacred Heart, 21. 

107 See Asunción Lavrin, “Espiritualidad en el claustro novohispano del siglo XVII,” CLAR 4, 
no. 2 (1995): 161-163; Madre María de San José, A Wild Country Out in the Garden: The 
Spiritual Journals of a Colonial Mexican Nun, ed. and trans. Kathleen A. Myers and 
Amanda Powell (Bloomington: Indiana UP, 1999), 86; Sor Sebastiana Josepha de la 
Santísima Trinidad, “Cartas espirituales” (Mexico City: Biblioteca Nacional, n.d.), fs. 59, 
95, 169, 225-238, 331. Cited in Lavrin, “Espiritualidad en el claustro,” 163; Manuel Ramos 
Medina, “Isabel de la Encarnación, monja posesa del siglo XVII” in Manifestaciones re- 
ligiosas en el mundo colonial americano, ed. Clara García Ayluardo and Manuel Ramos 
Medina, 2 vols. (Mexico City: Universidad Iberomericana, INAH and Condumex, 1994), 
1167-192; José Gómez de la Parra, Fundación y primero siglo del muy religioso convento 
de Sr. S. Joseph de Religiosas Carmelitas descalzas de la ciudad de Puebla de Los Ángeles 
[1604—1704] (Mexico City: Universidad Iberoamericana-Comisión Puebla, V Centenario, 
1992), 455, 471. 

108 These theologians similarly criticized 'cordicole' devotions like Christ's Heart for their 
Jesuit leanings. Aston, Art and Religion, 127, 246. 
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Heart in the company of a holy gathering—a sacra conversazione—helped to 
validate the cult. Mexican paintings often posited the viewer as a holy, blessed 
person, since he or she was witness to a miraculous vision akin to Alacoque's or 
any other saint who reputedly had similar encounters. Viewers could oscillate 
between seeing a record of a theophany or experiencing one directly, thus be- 
coming part of the ongoing collective genealogy of the Sacred Heart commem- 
orated in devotional books, prayers, and artworks. Reformers viewed saints' 
roles differently—as exemplars of virtue, but not as intermediaries or miracu- 
lous models. Positioning viewers as saintly intermediaries or mystics also fur- 
ther stoked opponents’ fears over the absence of ecclesiastical intercession. 


12 The Sacred Heart Crosses the Atlantic 


Once the cult of the Sacred Heart arrived in Mexico, and especially with 
the publication of Mora’s 1732 book, it spread quickly and acquired many 
devoted followers. The remainder of this book focuses on Mexican images 
of Christ’s sacred organ, placing them within a transatlantic framework 
to determine how they participated within the debates and polemical 
discourses that raged during the century, as well as to consider reasons why 
the cult found such success in New Spain. As the next chapters will show, New 
Spanish representations intersected with longstanding anatomical, humoral, 
Aristotelian, and Mesoamerican conceptions of the human heart. Artists 
portrayed Jesus’ Heart as eucharistic matter and God’s brilliant light incarnate, 
and peppered depictions with saints, all to drum up support for the cult among 
the peoples of colonial Mexico and on an international scale. These chapters 
also describe how Mexican imagery of the Sacred Heart participated in local 
and transoceanic dialogues about how to represent Christ’s sacred organ, with 
each image affirming participation in a global network of champions and 
reaffirming the cult’s importance. 
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Matters of the Heart 


While the publication of Juan Antonio de Mora's Devoto culto in 1732 may 
have initiated the process of attracting more attention to the cult of Christ's 
Heart in Mexico, a variety of texts and confraternities began to celebrate it 
soon thereafter. By 1733, there were at least two congregaciones in Mexico City, 
with one at the Bethlemite hospital.! A year later there were more confraterni- 
ties, and the devotional Practica y modo de prepararse a celebrar el Sacrosanto 
Corazón de Jesus el viernes despues de la Octava de Corpus Christi (Practice and 
way of preparing to celebrate the Sacred Heart of Jesus on the Friday after the 
Octave of Corpus Christi) was first published; this text would be reprinted nu- 
merous times throughout the eighteenth century.? Besides Devoto culto and 
Practica y modo, two other popular devotionals were the Jesuit Juan de Loyola's 
El Corazón Sagrado de Jesus, descubierto a nuestra España en la breve noticia 
de su dulcísimo culto propagado ya en varias provincias del orbe Cristiano (The 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, revealed to our Spain in the brief news of his sweet 
cult propagated already in several provinces of the Christian world, 1736) and 
Novena a el sacratissimo corazón de Jesus: Sacada de las solidas practicas de un 
libro que con el titulo de Thesoro escondido en el corazon de Jesus ha salido nue- 
vamente a luz para dar noticia de su sagrado culto á nuestra España (Novena to 
the most sacred heart of Jesus: Taken from the solid practices of a book with the 
title of Hidden treasures in the heart of Jesus has been brought back to light to 
give news of his sacred cult to our Spain; first published in the 1730s), based on 
Bernardo de Hoyos's Thesoro escondido.? Some confraternities in these early 


1 Gacetas de México, 104 (June 1733, no. 66); Méndez Plancarte, Corazón de Cristo, 75; Peñalosa, 
Breve noticia, n.p. An early promoter of the cult of the Sacred Heart in New Spain appears 
to have been Bishop Manuel de Santa Cruz y Sahagún, who gifted his own heart to the nuns 
of Santa Mónica in Puebla. See Miruna Achim, “Mysteries of the Heart: The Gift of Bishop 
Fernández de Santa Cruz to the Nuns of Santa Monica,” CLAR 14, no. 1 (June 2005): 83-102. 

2 Practica y modo de prepararse à celebrar el Sacrosanto Corazon de Jesus el viernes despues de la 
Octava de Corpus Christi: Dirigida a las señoras religiosas y almas devotas que desean exercitar 
con fervor esta tiernissima devocion/por un sacerdote devoto de el mismo Sacrosanto Corazon 
(Mexico City: Imprenta Real de el Superior Govierno de Doña Maria de Rivera, 1734). 

3 Juan de Loyola, El Corazon Sagrado de Jesus, descubierto a nuestra España en la breve noticia de 
su dulcísimo culto propagado ya en varias provincias del orbe Cristiano (Madrid: Alonso Balvás, 
1736); and Novena a el sacratissimo corazón de Jesus: Sacada de las solidas practicas de un 
libro que con el titulo de Thesoro escondido en el corazon de Jesus ha salido nuevamente a luz 
para dár noticia de su sagrado culto á nuestra España (Mexico City: Bibliotheca Mexicana 
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years even celebrated the Hearts of Mary, Jesus, and Joseph together.* Within 
five years of Mora’s text, the cult had gained prominence in the viceroyalty, and 
would continue to do so. A high concentration of devotionals, novenas, prints, 
and paintings are dated between 1733 and 1760.5 

Textual and visual evidence indicates the broad approval of the Sacred 
Heart among the general population of New Spain. Among the secular or 
religious clergy, the Jesuits were not the sole authors or sponsors of the large 
body of printed texts about the Heart. For instance, Joseph Joachim de Torres 
y Campos, a clérigo presbitero (cleric priest) of the Archbishopric and inspec- 
tor of books for the Holy Office, “brought to light” (sacar a la luz) the devo- 
tion to Jesus’ sacred organ every Friday. Another devotional claimed that it 
was prepared by a Franciscan religioso.” Individuals and groups left dona- 
tions for novenarios (novenas) sung or performed in their honor, such as Doña 
Maria Manuela de Torres, who donated 4,000 pesos in her written testimony 
for a novenario of sung Masses to the Sacred Heart of Jesus.® The Sacred Heart 
also was included in portraits of high-ranking members of viceregal society, 
clerics, and religious men and women to showcase their devotion to it; one 
from around 1750 displays Archbishop Manuel José Rubio y Salinas (1703-1765) 
kneeling at an altar, with the Heart aflame and floating above him, revealing 
that champions of the Sacred Heart were found among the highest levels of the 


del Joseph de Jauregui, 1774). Publishers in New Spain reprinted both book's under slightly 
different titles occasionally. 

4 See, for instance, AGN/RPI, Bienes Nacionales, vol. 176, exp. 2, 1735, fs. 1-8v; AGN/RPI, 
Cofradías y Archicofradías, vol. 18, 264v. For a record of expenses, as well as members, of the 
confraternity, see AGN/IV, Cofradías y Archicofradías, caja 1182, exp 20, 1762—65, 26fs. See also 
Chapter 3 for more on these intertwined devotions. 

5 In 1755 alone, there were at least five books produced. Catalogues of printed texts dem- 
onstrate the output of books focused on the Sacred Heart. For the numerous editions 
of books published on the Heart, consult José Toribio Medina, La imprenta en México 
(1539-1821), vols. 4-6 (Santiago de Chile: Casa del Autor, 1909-1911); Francisco González 
de Cossío, La imprenta en México (1553-1820), vol. 5 (Mexico City: UNAM, 1952); and 
Felipe Teixidor, Addiciones a La imprenta en Puebla de los Ángeles de J. T. Medina (Mexico 
City: UNAM, 1991). 

6 "Dalos a Luz El Br. Don Joseph Joachim de Torres, y Campos, Clerigo Presbytero de este 
Arzobispado, Revisor de Libros del Santo Officio.” Breve manual de exercicios devotos: Para 
honrar y venerar a el purissimo corazon de Jesus todos los viernes del año (Mexico City: 
Herederos de Doña María de Rivera, 1756), frontispiece. 

7 "Dispuestas por un religioso de N. S. Padre San Francisco.” Estaciones del Via-Crucis: 
En que el devoto corazón del christiano debe acompañar al Corazón crucificado de Jesus; 
conforme instituyo la v. madre Maria de la Antigua (Mexico City: Felipe de Zuñiga y Ontiveros, 
1778). Most books published by un religioso were done so anonymously. For instance, *un 
devoto del mismo Corazon" helped to reprint Novena a el sacratissimo corazon de Jesus (1774). 

8 See AGN, IV, Clero Regular y Secular, caja 2263, exp. 8, 1770, ofs. 
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Mexican Church.? While this information regarding who favored the Sacred 
Heart is but a small sampling of the vast expanse of terrain in which the devo- 
tion flourished, it demonstrates its immense appeal in New Spain. 

The success of the cult of the Sacred Heart in the first half of the eighteenth 
century across the Catholic world stimulated the creation of numerous art- 
works depicting it. Yet there was no single manner in which artists represented 
it. In New Spain, artists like Juan Patricio Morlete Ruiz clearly departed from 
the schematic, valentine-shaped heart of the late medieval and Renaissance 
eras by depicting an anatomically correct organ (Fig. 2). This begs the ques- 
tions: Did Mexican artists borrow from Mesoamerican or European models 
(earlier or contemporaneous) available to them, or create entirely new ways to 
render the Heart? What meanings were attached to these choices? 

This chapter seeks to answer these questions in several different ways. To 
begin, it discusses the sacred organ’s intersections with anatomical, humoral, 
and Aristotelian conceptions of the human heart, as well as some of the sci- 
entific discourses that paralleled discussions about the physiological nature of 
the Sacred Heart.!? These cardiac ideas formed the foundation for the cult of 
Christ’s Heart in Mexico, establishing the human heart as an important locus 
for cultural, religious, and social ideas. I also argue that Mesoamerican cosmo- 
logical, sacrificial, and physiological ideas resonated with Christian notions of 
the heart, suggesting a mutability and fluidity in the Catholic devotion and 
attesting to the plasticity of Latin American Christianity." 

This chapter also examines the types of images available for Novohispanic 
artists to use as they produced their printed and painted Hearts. It addresses 
why artists in New Spain chose to limn or print Christ’s Heart as anatomically 
correct viscera, rather than drawing on established emblematic configurations 
of Christ's most central organ. The human body’s interior fascinated people, 
likely because they could not (and cannot) directly engage with or experience 
it. People are forced to experience the insides of their own bodies, as Johnathan 
Sawday states, “via representation and by trace,” such as via images, or dur- 
ing trauma or potentially dangerous moments (such as childbirth, accidents, 


9 This painting is in the Museo de Bellas Artes de Toluca, Mexico. Rubio y Salinas also com- 
missioned a painted altarpiece (1758) that includes the Hearts of Jesus and Mary on it. The 
altarpiece celebrated the Virgin of Sorrows and is attributed to Juan Patricio Morlete Ruiz. 
It is now In the Museo Nacional de las Intervenciones, Exconvento de Churubusco, INAH, 
Secretaria de Cultura, Mexico City. See Figure 37. 

10 For more on these connections, see Kilroy-Ewbank, “Science, Art, and the Sacred Heart,” 
223-260. 

11 Hughes, Mexican Crucifix, 6. 
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and sickness).!2 I probe here how the focus on a part of Christ's corpus pro- 
duced a new body of knowledge in late-colonial New Spain. 


1 Humoralism, Anatomy, and the Body 


Spanish medicine of the early modern period largely shaped official medical 
and anatomical ideas in colonial Mexico, and humoralism dominated knowl- 
edge about the body. Ancient Greek thinkers, such as Aristotle (384-322 BC), 
Hippocrates (c. 460-c. 370 BC), and Galen (129-c. 200/216) had conceived of 
medicine based on the four humors. Aristotle's De Animalibus discussed the 
four elements as the building blocks of the cosmos, while Hippocrates's De 
Humoribus and De aere, aquis et locis provided ideas about the four humors, 
their effects on the human body, and emotions. Galen characterized human 
temperaments as a balance of hot, cold, moist, and dry. It was not until the 
Middle Ages though that most of these ideas would affect European anatomi- 
cal thinking however. Muslim philosopher Abu “Ali al-Husayn ibn Sina (or 
Avicenna, 980-1037) would synthesize the Greek thinkers' ideas in his medical 
encyclopedia, Canon of Medicine (1025), which was widely read in Europe. The 
belief that to manage one's health and demonstrate proper behavior, the four 
humors—- black bile, phlegm, blood, and yellow bile— needed to function har- 
moniously with the four elements—earth, air, fire, water— dominated prac- 
tice and belief. 

People believed that the humors varied by gender and changed with the 
seasons and age, and so a person's body and temperament could transform 
throughout life. Heavenly bodies also affected the body and its humors; a 
type of medical astrology attempted to discover how celestial movements in- 
fluenced the human body, with different parts of the body corresponding to 
signs of the zodiac.!'* Many late medieval and early modern images depicted 
zodiac man (homo signorum) with these correspondences, such as folio 47v 
in John of Arderne's Mirror of Phlebotomy and Practice of Surgery from circa 


12 Jonathan Sawday, The Body Emblazoned: Dissection and the Human Body in Renaissance 
Culture (London: Routledge, 1996), 2, 8, 100. 

13 For more on Avicenna, see Mones Abu-Asab, Hakima Amri, and Marc S. Micozzi, 
eds., Avicenna's Medicine: A New Translation of the mth-Century Canon with Practical 
Applications for Integrative Health Care (Rochester: Healing Arts Press, 2013). 

14 Monica Azzolini, The Duke and the Stars: Astrology and Politics in Renaissance Milan 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard UP, 2013), 11. 
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FIGURE 13 John of Arderne, “Zodiac Man,” 1425-50. In Mirror 
of Phlebotomy and Practice of Surgery, 1425-50. 
Folio 47v 
GLASGOW UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, MS HUNTER 
251 (U.4.9). PHOTOGRAPH USED WITH PERMIS- 
SION OF UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW LIBRARY, 
SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


1425-1550 (Fig. 13). The zodiac sign Leo presided over the heart, and the sun 
was associated with its functioning, establishing a humoral and astrological 
precedent for a connection between the heart and the sun, which Chapter 5 
details further. 

Within this system, the heart played a crucial role at the center of the hu- 
moral body. It distributed fluids and spiritus (“air “soul,” or vital force) or pneu- 
ma (“breath” or “spirit” in Greek) throughout the body, both as a material and 
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immaterial substance, to maintain its balance.5 Galen conceived of the heart 
not as a pump, but as an organ that attracted other elements, such as humoral 
fluids, air, and feelings (or sensations). The heart heated them, making them 
purer before sending them back into the body.'® Aristotle believed that the 
heart was the first organ to form and the last to die in a human body, making 
it the body's noblest organ; its heat or vital force allowed life itself to exist. For 
him, the heart was also the seat of the soul.!” If one’s humors shifted in balance, 
resulting in more emotive responses, then the heart permitted the expression 
of those emotions.!? 

European artists encapsulated notions of the humoral body, especially in 
prints. Antoon Wierix’s “Christ Sweeping the Human Heart” from Cor Jesu 
Amanti Sacrum visualized the need for pious Christians to clean any moral 
detritus from their hearts to ensure that their humors are balanced and they 
possess a healthy Christian demeanor (Fig. 14). The Christian tradition states 
that Adam and Eve's humors were balanced until their original sin, when the 
humors in the human body became forever imbalanced. Entering heaven re- 
quired humoral balance. Albrecht Diirer’s Adam and Eve (1504, engraving) pre- 
sented this understanding, with Adam and Eve standing in a forest surrounded 
by animals symbolizing the different humoral personalities about to be un- 
leashed: phlegmatic, sanguine, choleric, and melancholic.’ 

In the early modern period, many people believed that looking at art could 
affect the body—and thus the humors—because one’s physical processes af- 
fected one's mental faculties.?? Standing before a crucifixion scene, a prone 


15 Slights, Heart in the Age of Shakespeare, 5. Besides pneuma and spiritus, psyche, anima, or 
mens might be used to convey the same idea. Manning Stevens, “Sacred Heart and Secular 
Brain,” 265. 

16 Mary Lindemann, Medicine and Society in Early Modern Europe (Cambridge: Cambridge 
UP, 1999), 70; Slights, Heart in the Age of Shakespeare, 83. 

17 The idea that the humors dictated a person's emotions or affects originated with Aristotle. 
See Aristotle, Generation of Animals, trans. A. L. Peck, vol. 366, Loeb Classical Library 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard UP, 1953), 2.5 741b15-24. For a detailed study of Aristotelianism 
and Christ's Heart, see Paul E. Zarowny, “The Heart of Christ at Helfta: The Influence of 
Aristotelian Cardiology on the Visions of Saint Gertrude the Great and Saint Mechthilde 
of Hackeborn” (PhD diss., Fordham University, 1999). Much of the Aristotelian under- 
standing of the heartis filtered through Thomas Aquinas's thirteenth-century studies. See 
Manning Stevens, “Sacred Heart and Secular Brain,” 266; and Kilroy-Ewbank, “Science, 
Art, and the Sacred Heart” 

18 See Slights, Heart in the Age of Shakespeare, 4-5. 

19 Erwin Panofsky, The Life and Art of Albrecht Dürer (Princeton: Princeton UP, 1955), 84, 120. 

20 Sherry Fields, Pestilence and Headcolds: Encountering Illness in Colonial Mexico (New York: 
Columbia UP, 2008), ch. 4, para. 4, Gutenberg-ebook. 
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O beatam cordis edem!,,. : debido puer verre, 
Te col celum dedit fedem. Monstra tuo vultu terre, 
Purgat fins manibus. Tre tus pedibus . 


Anton Wierx fecit 25 excud s - 





FIGURE 14 Antoon Wierix, “Christ Sweeping the Human Heart,” c. 1585-86. 
Engraving. In Cor Iesu Amanti Sacrum (Antwerp, c. 1585-86) 
PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY OF THE WELLCOME COLLECTION 


Christ, or a martyred saint had the ability to stir the viewer's emotions, in effect 
disrupting the humors. Excessive crying or wailing indicated humoral imbal- 
ance, and had the potential to cause physical illness.?! Devotion to the Sacred 


21 For affective responses to images, see David Freedberg, The Power of Images: Studies in the 
History and Theory of Response (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1991); Robin 
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Heart centered on the notion that Christ loved people so much that he offered 
himself as a sacrifice, and images of the Heart simultaneously connoted amo- 
rous and sacrificial notions. These depictions might invoke sadness, happiness, 
wonder, humility, and regret, with no one emotion dominant. These images 
also reminded the observer of the heart's role in sparking emotions and its role 
as the center of the soul. 

As colonization efforts started in the early sixteenth century, these ideas 
about the humoral body began filtering to New Spain. Medical practice rooted 
in humoral theory appeared among the more educated classes, such as among 
clergy and physicians, as well as in more general ethnomedical practice. 
Humoral concepts of wet, dry, hot, and cold were transmitted to indigenous 
and mestizo populations by members of religious orders.?? Various treatises 
indicate how medical science aligned with humoral pathology, including 
works like Francisco Bravo's Opera medicinalia (1570), Augustín de Vetancurt's 
Teatro mexicano (1698), and Juan de Esteyneffer's Florigelio medicinal (1712) — 
all published in Mexico City.?? Humoralism—or something analogous to it— 
dominated physiological understanding of the human body in both elite and 
popular medicine. These notions even extended to cultural metaphors about 
people and gender. Vetancurt, building on the ideas of Juan de Cardenas, ar- 
gued that the sanguine temperament of people born in New Spain made their 
minds “more vigorous, and physical strength less vigorous.2* The Franciscan 
Antonio Gutierréz believed that indigenous women were “warm by nature,” 
yet capable of being pure and chaste.25 Eighteenth-century casta paintings 


Margaret Jensen, The Substance of Things Seen: Art, Faith, and the Christian Community 
(Cambridge: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 2004); Heather Graham, “Artifice and Interiority: The 
Image of Grief in the Age of Reform,” in Vanishing Boundaries: Scientific Knowledge and 
Art Production in the Early Modern Era, ed. Lilian Zirpolo (Woodcliff Lake, NJ: wAPACC 
Organization, 2015), 25-50; Heather Graham, “Compassionate Suffering: Somatic Selfhood 
and Gendered Affect in Italian Lamentation Imagery,” in Visualizing Sensuous Suffering 
and Affective Pain in Early Modern Europe and the Spanish Americas, ed. Heather Graham 
and Lauren Kilroy-Ewbank (Leiden: Brill, 2018), 82-115; Heather Graham and Lauren 
Kilroy-Ewbank, “Introduction: Visualizing Sensuous Suffering and Affective Pain in Early 
Modern Europe and the Spanish Americas,” in Visualizing Sensuous Suffering, 1-32. 

22 George M. Foster, “On the Origin of Humoral Medicine in Latin America,’ Medical 
Anthropology Quarterly 1, no. 4 (Dec. 1987): 361-362. 

23 For a more complete list, consult ibid., 362. 

24 Augustine de Vetancurt, Teatro mexicano: Quarta parte, 4 vols. (Mexico City: Doña Maria 
de Benavides, 1982), 1:30. Cited in Stephanie Merrim, The Spectacular City, Mexico, and 
Colonial Hispanic Literary Culture (Austin: University of Texas Press, 2010), 165. 

25 A person's identity or complexion—their raza—was in part determined by their diet, 
which altered their humoral balance. AGN, Historia, vol. 109, exp. 2, fol. 24. Cited in 
Monica Diaz, Indigenous Writings from the Convent: Negotiating Ethnic Autonomy in 
Colonial Mexico (Tucson: The University of Arizona Press, 2010), 51. 
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visualized many of these humoral ideas, often juxtaposing natural resources 
and food products with people of different racial mixtures to comment on the 
population of New Spain.?f While the deeper, more abstract underpinnings 
and ideas of humoralism did not necessarily permeate Novohispanic culture, 
general ideas about the body and heart informed by these theories reached the 
lay population.?” 

In New Spain, anatomical understanding and medical beliefs regarding the 
body—and more specifically the heart—became available via specific types 
of institutions and healers, not solely through trained physicians. After the 
conquest, physicians and surgeons soon appeared on Novohispanic soil to 
aid in the development of the new Viceroyalty as much as to assist with the 
medical problems (such as diseases) that ravaged the colony. At the Royal and 
Pontifical University of Mexico, established in 1551, medical chairs were estab- 
lished to improve medical knowledge and practice, with the first chair of anat- 
omy and surgery emerging in 1621. Increased interest in anatomy is reflected 
as well in the increase in dissections in Spain in the sixteenth century, as well 
as with Juan Valverde de Hamusco's 1556 textbook on the new anatomy based 
on Vesalius.?8 Besides physicians, hospitals, largely run by religious orders, of- 
fered public health services to the varied population of New Spain, thereby 
providing a way for people to learn about their bodies. Beyond assisting people 
in times of need, hospitals also aided medical science by permitting autop- 
sies and allowing physicians and surgeons more experience. Alternatives to 
European-based knowledge and practices also existed. Curanderismo, a popu- 
lar form of medical practice, served mainly the indigenous, African, and mes- 
tizo populations, and it is within this alternative medical practice that more of 
indigenous medical knowledge continued. Many of these practices used the 
flora and fauna of New Spain for healing patients and were based in magico- 
religious beliefs.?? Physicians did consult curanderos, or popular healers, al- 
lowing certain people to draw on elite and popular medical ideas.?? In short, a 


26 Fora lengthier discussion, see Rebecca Earle's “If You Eat Their Food ...’: Diets and Bodies 
in Early Colonial Spanish America,” American Historical Review 115, no. 3 (June 2010): 688- 
713; and The Body of the Conquistador: Food, Race, and the Colonial Experience in Spanish 
America, 1492-1700 (Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 2014). 

27 Fields, Pestilence and Headcolds, ch. 4, para. 3. 

28 Guenter B. Risse “Medicine in New Spain,’ in Medicine in the New World: New Spain, New 
France, and New England, ed. Ronald L. Numbers (Knoxville: The University of Tennessee 
Press, 1987), 21-22. 

29 Ibid., 42-51. 

30 Gonzalo Aguirre Beltrán, Medicina y magia: El proceso de aculturación en la estruc- 
tura colonial (Mexico City: Instituto Nacional Indigenista, 1963), 261; Benjamín Flores 
Hernández, “Medicina de los conquistadores, en la Milicia Indiana de Bernardo Vargas 
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plurality of medical practices and anatomical ideas existed in New Spain, all of 
which offered explanations for how the body worked, and what the heart's role 
was within the corporeal machine.?! 


2 Mesoamerican Visual Precedents 


With European ideas of humoralism and anatomy arriving in Mexico shortly 
after colonization began, we might consider what Mesoamerican ideas and 
visual sources about the heart became entangled with them. Some scholars 
have suggested that emerging European and Mexican interest in showing 
the Sacred Heart with anatomical precision occurred in the late-sixteenth 
and seventeenth century, as the result of "reverse cultural influence" due 
to Spanish colonization. The argument follows that Nahua heart imagery 
specifically stimulated a visual transformation of hearts in European art from 
emblematic organs to more naturalistic viscera, thereby presupposing that pre- 
colonial heart imagery focused on anatomical realism.?? However, European, 
Mesoamerican, and early viceregal art displayed a similar stylization in heart 
imagery rather than the naturalistic portrayals of the late-colonial period. The 
visual record that exists suggests that anatomically accurate heart imagery, as 
in Juan Patricio Morlete Ruiz's 1759 painting, did not exist in New Spain prior 
to the eighteenth century. 

What survives of the visual record does demonstrate that stylized hearts 
were common motifs among certain Mesoamerican cultures. For example, 
in the Post-Classic period—the era immediately preceding the arrival of the 
Spaniards—a highly conventionalized heart decorated a variety of media. It 
often appeared rounded and tri-lobed; the latter likely referred to three arter- 
ies branching from the aorta or the pulmonary artery, aorta, and superior vena 
cava. In the Early Post-Classic, this stylized heart can be seen in Toltec andesite 


Machuca,” Boletín mexicano de historia y filosofía de la medicina 6, no. 1 (2003): 7-9. For 
more on popular medicine, see Amos Megged, "Magic, popular medicine and gender in 
seventeenth-century Mexico: The case of Isabel de Montoya,” Social History 19, no. 2 (May 
1994): 189-207. 

31 All this is not to say, however, that empirical science was at the forefront of viceregal 
culture. Among religious institutions or groups, natural philosophy often came under the 
purview of theological purpose or explanation. For more on how science, faith, and art 
intersected, see Kilroy-Ewbank, “Science, Art, and the Sacred Heart, esp. 240-243. 

32 See the arguments of Jaime Lara, Christian Texts for Aztecs (Notre Dame: University of 
Notre Dame, 2008), 243; and Alice B. Kehoe, "The Sacred Heart: A Case for Stimulus 
Diffusion,” American Ethnologist 6, no. 4 (1979): 763-771. 
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FIGURE 15 Currently unidentified Toltec artist, Eagle Relief, tenth to 
thirteenth century. Andesite/dacite, paint. Mexico 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. PHOTOGRAPH 
COURTESY OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


reliefs of an eagle feeding on a heart (Fig. 15) and Maya reliefs on the wall of the 
Temple of the Eagles at Chichén Itzá.?? 

Several types of Nahua objects, including cuauhxicalli (“eagle house/vessel,’ 
or ritual containers for offerings), chacmools, freestanding sculpture, murals, 
and manuscripts, illustrate the same stylized heart in the Late Post-Classic pe- 
riod. Hearts surround the top of the British Museum's cuauhxicalli, a receptacle 
used to catch shed blood and hearts in rituals, as many early colonial docu- 
ments noted (Fig. 16).?^ Hearts function as repetitive, decorative motifs on the 


33 For more visual examples of heart sacrifice, see Ritual Human Sacrifice in Mesoamerica: A 
Conference at Dumbarton Oaks, October 13th and 14th, 1979 (Washington: Dumbarton Oaks 
Research Library and Collection, 1983); “El sacrificio humano,” Arqueología Mexicana 
XI, no. 63 (2003); and Gabrielle Vail and Christine Hernández, “Human Sacrifice in Late 
Postclassic Maya Iconography and Texts,” in New Perspectives on Human Sacrifice and 
Ritual Body Treatments in Ancient Maya Society, ed. Vera Tiesler and Andrea Cucina (New 
York: Springer, 2007), 120-164. 

34 Diego Durán, Book of the Gods and Rites and the Ancient Calendar, trans. Fernando 
Horcasitas and Doris Heyden (Norman, OK: University of Oklahoma Press, 1971), 80, 181, 
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FIGURE 16 

Currently unidentified Aztec 
artist, Cuauhxicalli, c. 1500. Basalt 
© THE TRUSTEES OF 

THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


FIGURE 17 

Currently unidentified artist Aztec artist, 
Yollotlicue, c. 1500. Stone 

MUSEO NACIONAL DE ANTROPOLOGIA, 
MEXICO CITY. PHOTOGRAPH BY AUTHOR 
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FIGURE 18 

Currently unidentified Aztec artist, Heart, 

C. 1500. Greenstone 

MUSEO NACIONAL DE ANTROPOLOGIA, 
EXCAVATED 1977 IN NORTHERN MEXICO CITY. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY AUTHOR 





Metro Block and “Yollotlicue” (Hearts-Her-Skirt) sculpture, both in the Museo 
Nacional de Antropologia in Mexico City (Fig. 17). Some deities wear necklaces 
of hearts and hands, including the famous stone sculpture of Coatlicue.?5 At 
least one existing three-dimensional greenstone heart from circa 1500 shows 
a rounded, tri-lobed heart, slightly larger than a person's palm (Fig. 18). A face 
carved on it is analogous to anthropomorphized hearts depicted in the Codex 
Borgia (such as plates 44 and 45), which dates to around 1450. Lastly, the heart 
was also one motif of the Mixteca-Puebla or international style symbol set.3® 
Late Post-Classic murals from the site of Tizatlán and Ocotelulco in Tlaxcala 
display the same conventionalism as sculpture and pictorial codices.37 What 
remains of Post-Classic material reveals that a similarly stylized heart appeared 


189, 243; Méndez Plancarte, Corazón de Cristo, 2:3, 47fn8, 52, 84, 99. For more on the cu- 
auhxicalli, see H. B. Nicholson and Eloise Quiñones Keber, Art of Aztec Mexico: Treasures 
of Tenochtitlan (Washington: National Gallery of Art, 1983), 30-31. 

35 Other Mexica objects display this heart-and-hand necklace, including a basalt sculpture 
of the earth deity Tlaltecuhtli (formerly called the “Coatlicue of the Metro") and a ceramic 
brazier of a warrior, both in Mexico City's Museo Nacional de Antropología. 

36  H.B. Nicholson, "The Mixteca-Puebla Concept Revisited," in The Art and Iconography of 
Late Post-Classic Central Mexico, ed. Elizabeth Hill Boone (Washington: Dumbarton Oaks, 
1982), 229. 

37 Felipe Solís and others have noted the similarity between these murals and the Borgia 
group codices and Mixteca-Puebla style pottery. Felipe Solís, "Pintura mural en el 
Altiplano central) Arqueología mexicana 3, no. 16 (Nov.-Dec. 1995): 32. For more on the 
Mixteca-Puebla or International Style materials, see especially Michael E. Smith and 
Frances F. Berdan, eds., The Postclassic Mesoamerican World (Salt Lake City: University of 
Utah Press, 2003). 
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in a variety of media, suggesting that such imagery did not directly impact the 
anatomical naturalism of later Sacred Heart representations. 


3 Mesoamerican Knowledge of the Heart 


While Mesoamerican representations of the heart do not seem to have 
influenced imagery of the Sacred Heart, Mesoamerican knowledge about the 
body and the heart's role within it became entangled with Euro-Christian 
culture after 1521. Mesoamerican conceptions of the human heart offer an 
interpretive lens for understanding the meanings attached to the organ in 
New Spain, and Christ's Heart as a cult of devotion by extension. Aztec human 
sacrifice is not the primary frame by which one comprehends images of the 
Sacred Heart; to grasp the process of religious syncretism, we must unpack 
the multivalent connotations of the human heart, which intertwined with 
the similarly manifold meanings of the Sacred Heart in New Spain. Within 
Mesoamerica, the heart had associations ranging from life and sacrifice to 
the sun and selfhood, and these ideas informed the recently introduced Euro- 
Christian beliefs about the human heart in a process of imbrication.38 

Mesoamerican concepts of the body closely parallel the European humoral 
body, facilitating the overlapping of ideas about the human body after 1521. 
Mesoamerican ethnic groups, such as the Nahua and Maya, believed that a sys- 
tem of balancing opposite forces (such as Cold-Hot, Female-Male) ordered the 
cosmos. According to Alfredo López Austin's research on Nahua ideology, the 
Cold-Hot dichotomy governed “plants, animals, minerals, astral bodies, days of 
the week, months, [and] supernatural beings."?? While the Nahua system did 
not have a Wet-Dry axis, the correspondence of the Cold-Hot dichotomy to the 
humoral concepts helped to facilitate the incorporation of the Aristotelian- 
Hippocratic-Galenic system in the Americas. 

Sixteenth-century accounts of the Mexica reveal that they knew much about 
anatomy and other plant-based medicines that complemented the European 


38  Thisis similar to recent discussions of featherworks in the early colonial period, wherein 
the "production and early 'global' circulation of these artifacts led to a new process of 
symbolization" and Mesoamerican ideas and symbols “were newly contextualized in the 
sixteenth century with Old World figures" Alessandra Russo, Gerhard Wolf, and Diana 
Fane, “Preface,” in Images Take Flight: Feather Art in Mexico and Europe 1400-1700, ed. 
Alessandra Russo, Gerhard Wolf, and Diana Fane (Munich: Hirmer, 2015), 10. 

39 López Austin, Human Body and Ideology, 2:272. See also Linda A. Newson, “Medical 
Practice in Spanish America: A Prospectus,” Bulletin of Latin American Research 25, no. 3 


(2006): 374-378. 
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humoral system.* The Codex de la Cruz Badiano (1552), also known as the 
Libellus de Medicinalibus Badiano, details the medicinal and pharmacological 
properties of plants in Mesoamerica.*! The twelve-volume Florentine Codex, 
which Franciscan friar Bernardino de Sahagún and indigenous collaborators 
compiled between 1575 and 1577, frequently exemplifies the affinities between 
the Mexica Cold-Hot and European humoral theory, particularly in its 
discussions of indigenous pharmacopeia. For example, it describes opossum 
tail made into a drink or thickened ¿ztauhyatl (white sagebrush or white 
wormwood; Artemisia mexicana) as remedies for excessive phlegm; the former 
would restore balance to the body, while the latter reduced fever and relieved 
the oppressed humor.?? As with the Euro-Christian humoral body, the Mexica 
believed a person needed to be in harmony with the universe to sustain the 
body’s equilibrium. 

Among the Nahua and Maya peoples, the heart—yollotl in Nahuatl, tum 
or puczical in Ch’olti Maya, and 4ux in Kaqchikel Maya—occupied a central 
position within the human body. They considered the heart an organ of con- 
sciousness and the location of divine fire. It contained one of three vital forc- 
es animating the human body, which the Nahua called teyolia, Tzotzil Maya 
called ch’uleli, and the Kaqchikel Maya called 4ux (k’u’x in modern Kaqchikel).*3 
The Euro-Christian notion of the heart as a furnace spreading pneuma or spiri- 
tus had strong similarities to this understanding.** The Nahua believed more 
important people possessed greater quantities of divine fire, making them, 
according to López Austin, not only the “representatives on earth of superior 


40 They had a variety of healers, including priests, midwives, herbalists, and phleboto- 
mists. Beltrán, Medicina y magia, 38-41; Francisco Guerra, “Drugs from the Indies and 
the Political Economy of the Sixteenth Century” Analecta Medico-Histórica 1 (1966): 29— 
54; Francisco Guerra, “Aztec Medicine,’ Medical History 10, no. 4 (1966): 334; B. Ortiz de 
Montellano, Aztec Medicine, Health, and Nutrition (New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers UP, 1990). 

41 See Martin de la Cruz, Libellus de Medicinalibus Indorum Herbis, trans. Juan Badiano 
(Mexico City: Fondo de Cultura Economica/Instituto Mexicano de Seguro Social, 1991). 

42 Bernardino de Sahagún, Florentine Codex: General History of the Things of New Spain, 
trans. Arthur J. O. Anderson and Charles Dibble (Santa Fe: School of American Research 
and the University of Utah, 1950-82), vol. 12, bk. 11: 12, 165. 

43 Robert M. Hill and Edward F. Fischer, “States of Heart: An ethnohistorical approach 
to Kaqchikel ethnopsychology,’ Ancient Mesoamerica 10 (1999): 317, 319; David Stuart, 
Stephen Houston, and Karl Taube, The Memory of Bones: Body, Being, and Experience 
among the Classic Maya (Austin: The University of Texas Press, 2006), 34. Among the 
Nahua, the other animistic centers, including the liver and head, contained the ¿hiyotl 
and tonalli, respectively. 

44 For more details, see Miguel León-Portilla, “Significados del corazón en el México prehis- 
pánico," Estudios de cultura nahuatl 35 (2004): 251-260. 
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beings, but also the living shelter of sacred fire”** To acquire a balanced body, 
a person needed to ensure the harmonious relationship between the three ani- 
mistic centers and their entities. *6 

As the location of a vital animistic essence connected to consciousness, the 
heart related to an individual's cognitive faculties, selfhood, and emotional 
state. The Maya word for memory, kahlay or puksikal, refers to the heart, and 
describes it as the seat of the soul.*” They believed the heart participated in 
passion, pain, and happiness. Outside forces such as weather and magic as well 
as internal forces such as mental faculties, anger, and sin, could alter the heart 
for better or worse. The Nahuatl term for the heart, yollotl, derives from the 
term yol, or life, suggesting that the heart was the center of thought, sensibility, 
and the self. The heart also contained an individual's memories, will, and 
emotions.*8 In a striking similarity to the early modern European zodiac man, 
the Mexica ascribed their twenty day-signs to different parts of the human 
body. An illustration in the mid sixteenth-century Codex Vaticanus A displays 
the twenty day-signs fanning about a man’s nude body, with each sign carefully 
connected to a different part of the body, such as a dog sign linked to the heart 
(Fig. 19). The author of the text mentioned that “these are the twenty letters or 
symbols used in all their numbers which they said had dominion over men, 
as they are presented here” Natural entities connected to zodiac signs and to 
body parts; according to the author, when someone fell ill, they cured him or 
her according to these relationships.*9 

Among the Nahua in particular, sacrificial heart offerings ensured that life 
continued, because of the orgar's association with life itself. They believed 
when someone died in battle or in sacrifice, his or her teyolia became a bird 
that flew to the paradisiacal house of the sun in the eastern sky, Tonatiuh 
Ilhuicatl, as the sun’s image and representative." The heart, which had the 


45 López Austin, Human Body and Ideology, 2:229-239. 

46 The tonalli is centered in the head, especially the hair, while the ¿hiyotl is located in the 
liver. Ibid., 2:231-232, 236. 

47 Houston et al., Memory of Bones, 34. 

48 Hill, “States of Heart, 321; López Austin, Human Body and Ideology, 2:174, 190, 230. The 
word yollotl is made of three roots: y-óll-otl. McKeever-Furst, Natural History of the Soul, 
17-19. 

49 Plate lxxiii. Cited in López Austin, Human Body and Ideology, 2:348-349. 

50 Jill Leslie McKeever-Furst, “The Nahualli of Christ: The Trinity and the Nature of the Soul 
in Ancient Mexico,’ RES 33 (Spring 1998): 208-223. The destiny of the teyolia depended 
on how one died, of which there were (at least) four fates: Chichihualcuauhco, for nurs- 
ing infants; Tonatiuh Ilhuicatl, for those who died in battle or childbirth; Tlalocan, for 
those who suffered a water-related death; and Mictlan, for those who died an ordinary 
death. López Austin, Human Body and Ideology, 2:69, 174, 190191, 199, 229-232, 318-319; 
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FIGURE 19 Currently unidentified artist, "Signs of the Twenty Days,’ c. 1580. From Codex 
Vaticanus 3738 A, folio 54r 
BIBLIOTECA APOSTOLICA VATICANA, VATICAN CITY. IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC 
DOMAIN 


power to give energy to the sun, operated as a container for sacred forces and 
fiery powers. When offered as a sacrificial gift, as food to feed the sun, the heart 
served as quauhnochtli tlazotlil (precious eagle cactus fruit).5! 

Beyond overlapping ideas of the heart as the source of life and a key com- 
ponent of the body, the Christian notion of the heart as the house of the soul 
resembled the Nahua teyolia. In the colonial period, teyolia became con- 
flated with the Christian concept of the soul (ánima or alma in Spanish). 


McKeever-Furst, Natural History of the Soul, 17-19, 23-32; León Portilla, “Significados del 
corazón," 251-260. 

51 Sahagún, Florentine Codex, 2:47. As noted by Sahagún, “when we die, our hearts turn into 
[these birds, yollotototl]," the latter of which is a combination of yollotl (heart) and tototl 
(bird). Sahagún, Florentine Codex, bk. 11:25. 
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Friar Francisco de Molina’s Nahuatl-Spanish dictionary, Vocabulario en len- 
gua castellana y mexicana y mexicana y castellana, published in 1555 and 1571, 
reflects this, defining ánima, alma, tetonal, teyolia, teyolitia, totonal, toyolia, and 
tanima all as soul.*2 Nahuatl poems recorded in the early colonial period often 
metaphorically evoked the heart's role as the seat of the soul and as an attribute 
of a person's self. In one poem (c. 1500), titled "Icnocuicatl" (“sorrowful songs” 
or "songs of reflection"), the heart functions as an essential component of one's 
self: "Where is your heart? / If you give your heart to each and every thing, / you 
lead it nowhere: you destroy your heart..."53 Early colonial Nahuatl sermons, 
catechisms, and theatrical texts also reveal the widespread metaphoric 
understanding of the heart. They often draw on the notion that to know one's 
heart—ineyoliximachiliz—was to have a conscience. The heart was the soul 
and self, revealed in expressions like “yolmelahua” (to straighten one's heart), 
which connoted an attempt to lead a more Christian life.5^ Lastly, the idea that 
the heart housed the soul found visual parallel with the dove of the Holy Spirit, 
which indigenous viewers may have read as the teyolia's transformation into a 
bird on its way to live in paradise with the sun. Seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century Spanish-Nahuatl vocabularios and Nahuatl catechisms used many of 
these same terms, suggesting these linguistic conflations still existed in the 
late-colonial period.55 In sum, Mesoamerican, humoral, and Aristotelian ideas 
overlap in many instances and the heart occupied a crucial place in European 
and indigenous cultures prior to the conquest of 1521. With Spanish coloniza- 
tion, many of these heart-centered ideas would have intermingled, paving the 
way for the heterogeneity of Catholicism in New Spain and the Sacred Heart's 
positive reception in the eighteenth century. 


52 Francisco de Molina, Vocabulario en lengua castellana y mexicana y mexicana y castellana 
(Mexico City: Casa de Antonio de Espinosa, 1571), 10v; McKeever-Furst, Natural History of 
the Soul, 14-15. 

53 Collection of Mexican Songs, fol. uv. Cited in Miguel León Portilla, Native Meso-American 
Spirituality (Mahwah, NJ: Paulist Press, 1980), 204. 

54  Forthe metaphor of “knowing one's heart,” see Fray Juan Bautista, Sermonario ... en lengua 
Mexicana (Mexico City: Diego López Dávalos, 1606), 121-248. Cited in Nahuatl Theater. 
Volume 1: Death and Life in Colonial Nahua Mexico (Norman, OK: University of Oklahoma 
Press), 43. For an example of straightening one's heart (“Ca nicnequi nimoyolmelahuas"), 
see Final Judgment, in ibid., 197. 

55 See, for instance, Jerónimo Tomás de Aquino Cortés y Zedeño, Arte, vocabulario y confes- 
sionario en el idioma mexicano (Puebla: Colegio real de San Ignacio, 1765). 
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4 A Hybridized Heart or Heart Sacrifice in Disguise? 


Because the Mexica offered human hearts to their gods, a number of scholars 
have suggested that the popularity of Mexican devotion to the Sacred Heart 
was Aztec heart worship in disguise—what some scholars might call a hid- 
den transcript, double mistaken identity, or the phenomenon of “idols behind 
altars"56 The near obsession with colonial descriptions of heart sacrifice has 
colored how historians understand the significance of the heart for the Mexica, 
and the cult of the Sacred Heart in Mexico.*” I find it unlikely that celebra- 
tion of the Sacred Heart represents subversive, hidden Aztec heart sacrificial 
worship or some continuation of blood lust for hearts. These earlier practices 
lacked the centrality of the devotion to the Sacred Heart that arose two hun- 
dred years after the Spanish conquest, as I unpack below. However, I do find it 
likely that the significance of the heart among Mesoamerican cultures—not 
only the Aztecs—became entangled with the Sacred Heart and other heart- 
affiliated devotions, as did notions about solar power and sacrality. 

The cultural heterogeneity that characterized the sixteenth century certainly 
continued throughout the viceregal era and into the contemporary period. 
Many recent studies demonstrate this continuation, including anthropologists 
examining syncretic religious beliefs combining Mesoamerican and Christian 
customs among contemporary indigenous groups like the Nahua. The Nahuas 
of the northern Sierra to this day believe the yolio, which resides in the heart 
(yolotl), is a vital animating force that connects the soul to the sun.58 These 


56 See Anita Brenner, Idols Behind Altars: The Story of the Mexican Spirit (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1970 [1929]); James C. Scott, Domination and the Arts of Resistance: Hidden 
Transcripts (New Haven: Yale uP, 1990); and James Lockhart, Of Things of the Indies: Essays 
Old and New in Early Latin American History (Stanford: Stanford UP, 1999), 98-119. 

57 Esther Pasztory and Cecelia Klein have also made this point in: Pasztory, "Aztec Poetry” 
The Nahua Newsletter (2003), «https://nahuanewsletter.org/nnarchive/nnarchiveg31-40/ 
nahua35/*anchor333603>; and Klein, "Human Sacrifice as Symbolic Capital: Images 
of the Violated Aztec Body for a Changing World, 1500-1900 and Beyond,” in Crossing 
Cultures: Conflict, Migration, and Convergence: The Proceedings of the 32nd International 
Congress in the History of Art, ed. Jaynie Anderson (Melbourne: Miegunyah Press, 2009), 
296-302. 

58 Guy Stresser-Pean, The Sun God and the Savior: The Christianization of the Nahua and 
Totonac in the Sierra Norte de Puebla, Mexico (Boulder, CO: University of Colorado Press, 
2009), 496-499. For art historians addressing cultural continuities throughout the vicere- 
gal period, see the Introduction, 10-12 n18-22. For more anthropological discussions, see 
Alan R. Sandstrom’s Corn is Our Blood: Culture and Ethnic Identity in a Contemporary Aztec 
Indian Village (Norman, OK: University of Oklahoma Press, 1991); and “Blood Sacrifice, 
Curing, and Ethnic Identity Amon Contemporary Nahua of Northern Veracruz, Mexico,” 
in Ethnic Identity in Nahua Mesoamerica: The View from Anthropology, Art History, 
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cultural continuities or reinventions occurred in the colonial era and carry 
through to the modern day not only in the realm of religion or in relation to 
notions of the sacred, but also in connection to medicine, foodstuffs, ceramic 
production, and dress.5? 

Early colonial descriptions of heart sacrifice help to distinguish the differ- 
ences between Mexica practices and later Sacred Heart worship. According to 
sixteenth-century ethnohistoric texts composed by Franciscan friar Bernardino 
de Sahagün and Dominican friar Diego Durán, including the Historia general 
de las cosas de Nueva España (c. 1575-1577, known as the Florentine Codex), 
Libro de dioses y ritos (1574-1576) and El calendario antiguo (1579), in many 
sacrificial ceremonies occurring during monthly festivals, victims' hearts were 
ripped from their chests and placed in the mouths of statues to literally feed 
the gods (Fig. 20).9? Although the number, age, and gender of the victims var- 
ied, both Sahagún and Durán describe the act of heart extraction as essentially 
unchanging: a religious leader would throw the victim over a sacrificial stone 
(téchcatl) and open his or her chest with a flint knife (ixquac or técpatl) before 
removing the heart and offering it to the sun.*! 

Ethnohistoric texts also refer to such sacrifices of human hearts and blood 
as the matter that nourished and revitalized deities like Tonatiuh, the sun, 
and Huitzilopochtli, the Mexica's patron deity who sometimes overlapped 
with Tonatiuh. Blood was the chalchiuhatl, or precious liquid, the force that 
sustains life. Sahagún mentioned that priests lifted the extracted hearts up to 
the sun, “the turquoise prince, the soaring eagle” and the victims were called 
quauhteca, which means "the one[s] from the eagle hand"? If the Mexica 
provided the sun sacrificial offerings like hearts, then he would maintain 


Ethnohistory, and Contemporary Ethnography, ed. Frances F. Berdan, John K. Chance, 
Alan R. Sandstrom, Barbara L. Stark, James M. Taggart, and Emily Umberger (Salt Lake 
City: University of Utah Press, 2008), 150-182. 

59 This topic is discussed at length by Stanley Brandes, Skulls to the Living, Bread to the Dead: 
The Day of the Dead in Mexico and Beyond (London: Wiley-Blackwell, 2007); and Gilda 
Hernández Sánchez, Ceramics and the Spanish Conquest: Response and Continuity of 
Indigenous Pottery Technology in Central Mexico (Leiden: Brill, 2012). 

60 Monthly festivals with heart sacrifice included Atl caualo (r Quauitl eua), Tlacaxipehua- 
liztli, Toxcatl, Etzalqualiztli, Uei tecuilhuitl, Xocotl uetzi, Ochpaniztli, Tepeilhuitl, 
Atemoztli, and Tititl. The names of these monthly festivals derive from the Florentine 
Codex. Several investigations claim to corroborate these sacrificial scenes, including 
Leonardo López Luján and Vida Mercado, “Dos Esculturas de Mictlantecuhtli encontra- 
das en el recinto sagrado de México-Tenochtitlan” Estudios de cultura nahuatl 26 (1996): 
41-68. 

61 Durán, Book of the Gods, 70, 79; Sahagún, Florentine Codex, 2:2—4, 10, 15, 24, 29, 31, 47, 52, 84, 
99, 108, 184. 

62 Sahagun, Florentine Codex, 2:47. 
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FIGURE 20 Currently unidentified artist, Mexica ruler Axayacatl 
and his cihuacoatl inaugurating a new cuauhxicalli 
accompanied by ritual heart sacrifice, c. 1581. Illustration 
in Diego Durán, Historia de las Indias de Nueva España y 
islas de Tierra Firme (1581) 

BIBLIOTECA NACIONAL DE ESPAÑA. IMAGE IN THE 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 


the cosmic order.9? Reflecting this belief about cosmic harmony is a Song of 
Huitzilopochtli in Book 11 of the Florentine Codex, which states, “through me 
hath the sun risen.”* Multiple colonial texts mentioned the sun's tie to cre- 
ation, as well as to Aztec militarism, the solar war cult, and heart sacrifice.®© 
The sixteenth-century indigenous author Cristóbal del Castillo related how 
Huitzilopochtli gave the Aztecs riches and power in exchange for hearts and 
blood.96 Other sixteenth-century chroniclers revealed that the Aztecs warred 
against other peoples because they believed they needed hearts to prosper. 


63 See Durán, Book of the Gods, 80-81, 90-92, 94-95, 190; History and Mythology of the 
Aztecs: The Codex Chimalpopoca, trans. John Bierhorst (Tucson and London: University of 
Arizona Press, 1992), 79:2-28, p. 150-51. 

64 Diego Durán, The History of the Indies of New Spain, Civilization of the American Indian 
Series (Norman & London: University of Oklahoma Press, 1994), 146, 172, 186—190, 338- 
340, 386, 456, 459, 553-554; Sahagún, Florentine Codex, 2:47, 157, 207; Toribio de Motolinía, 
Historia de los indios de la Nueva España (Madrid: Dastin, 2001), 95-96. 

65 Many secondary sources synthesize the colonial documents, including Davíd Carrasco, 
City of Sacrifice: The Aztec Empire and the Role of Violence in Civilization (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1999); and Karl A. Taube, “Aztec religion: creation, sacrifice, and renewal,” in The Aztec 
Empire, ed. Felipe Solís (New York: Guggenheim Museum Publications, 2004), 168-177. 

66  Yólotl González Torres, “El sacrificio humano entre los mexicas,” Arqueología Mexicana n, 
no. 63 (September- October 2003): 41-42. 
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Historically, warfare did expand the Aztec empire and provide tribute and vic- 


tims for political and religious ceremonies, such as those involving sacrifices.97 


Pre-Hispanic objects and visual motifs augmented the associations between 


hearts and the sun and often paired stylized images of both. For example, the 
British Museums cuauhxicalli displays rows of feathers and concentric circles 
(symbolizing jade) below the rim ornamented with hearts, all of which con- 
noted preciousness (Fig. 16). A stylized sun disk appears on its body, rein- 


forcing the relationship between hearts, the sun, and sacrifice. Monumental 
sculptures dating to around 1500, such as Yollotlicue or the Sun Stone (also 
called the “Calendar Stone"), were also decorated with similar cardiac and 


solar motifs, reinforcing the associations between the two (Fig. 17). 


Early colonial native language prose sources, such as the Historia de los mex- 


icanos por sus pinturas (c. 1535) and the Codex Chimalpopoca (which contains 
both the Leyenda de los soles [1570] and the Anales de Cuauhtitlan [1558] ), also 
mention heart sacrifice and its connection to the sun.*8 The Leyenda de los 


Soles describes how the gods created 400 men to wage war and feed the sun 
with the blood and hearts of the captives, but the men failed to complete their 
mission. The gods created another five deities, who killed the 400 men to feed 
the sun and the earth, but the sun's hunger went unsated and it would not 
move without more blood. Some gods, including Huitzilopochtli, sacrificed 
themselves at Teotihuacan to provide the nourishment, and humans must feed 
them forevermore to repay this debt.5? The act of heart sacrifice resonates with 
the act of creating human beings. Prose sources like the Leyenda de los Soles 
thus conveyed the heart as a sign of preciousness, nourishment, and life, and 
explicitly associated it with the sun. 


67 


68 


69 


For more on Aztec political expansion, see Frances F. Berdan, The Aztecs of Central Mexico: 
An Imperial Society (New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1982); and Ross Hassig, Aztec 
Warfare: Imperial Expansion and Political Control (Norman and London: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1988). 

Other native prose sources include the Histoire du Méchique (sixteenth century), 
Fernando de Alva Ixtlilxochitl's Historia de la nación chichimeca (c. 1600-1640), and 
Alvarado Tezozomoc's Crónica mexicáyotl (late sixteenth century); Angel María 
Garibay K., Teogonía e historia de los mexicanos: Tres opúsculos del siglo XVI (Mexico 
City: Porrúa, 1973), 124-127, 157-158; Fernando Alvarado Tezozómoc, Crónica mexicana, 
escrita hacia el año de 1598 (Mexico City: Leyenda, 1944). Historical accounts also focus 
on heart sacrifice, including Hernán Cortés, Letters from Mexico, trans. Anthony Pagden 
(New Haven, CT: Yale Nota Bene, 2001), 35, 106-107, 264; Bernal Díaz del Castillo, The 
Discovery and Conquest of Mexico, trans. A. P. Maudslay (Cambridge, MA: Da Capo, 2003), 
219-220, 306. 

History and Mythology of the Aztecs, 78:4-5, 13-14, p. 149; 79:2-28, p. 150-51. 
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By the eighteenth century sacrificial ceremonies like those described by 
Sahagún and Durán no longer existed, and Nahua peoples were multiple gen- 
erations removed from actually witnessing these practices. Nevertheless, the 
associations with preciousness, divine nourishment, sacrifice, and the sun 
lingered, as did other Mesoamerican beliefs about the heart. Many of these 
associations evoked Catholic theological and liturgical ideas about the heart 
and Christ's Heart, in particular its place as the source of his cleansing, eucha- 
ristic blood.” The intricacy of Mesoamerican ideas about the heart became 
entangled with Christian ones early on during evangelization, suggesting they 
continued within the social ethos or within cultural memory rather than in 
any ceremonial practice, and would have influenced the later reception of the 
Sacred Heart. 

In Mexican Catholic belief, Christ’s Heart intertwined with ideas about 
preciousness, blood, sacrifice, and the sun, as the heart had for many 
Mesoamericans.”! As material or spiritual sustenance, hearts fed Aztec deities 
just as Christ's Heart sustained Christian devotees as the Eucharist. Christ’s 
willingness to sacrifice himself, offer his body for the salvation of humankind, 
and ultimately bring about a new paradise parallels Aztec accounts of gods 
sacrificing themselves to put the world in motion. Furthermore, once extract- 
ed in sacrifice, a person’s teyolia transformed into a bird, offering a comparison 
to the Holy Spirit symbolized as a dove. On at least one occasion the Cantares 
mexicanos (16th c.) conflates Huitzilopochtli with the dove of the Holy Spirit.?2 
That Christ was the ultimate sacrificial martyr in Christianity and would have 
the strongest teyolia no doubt resonated with Mesoamerican peoples. Lastly, 
the exteriorization of someone’s heart in Aztec rituals communicated potent 
political messages, as did the later display of Christ’s Heart to convey to clergy 
and laity alike that they must atone for Christ's martyrdom. 


5 Early Colonial Visual Precedents 


After the Spanish conquest in 1521, Mesoamerican and European styles, 
subject matter, and materials both actively participated as progenitors of 


70 For instance, see Diana Fane, “Feathers, Jade, Turquoise, and Gold,” in Images Take Flight, 
100—116, esp. 102-103, and 115. 

71 Louise M. Burkhart, “The Solar Christ in Nahuatl Doctrinal Texts in Early Colonial 
Mexico,” Ethnohistory 35, no. 2 (Summer 1998): 234-256; Lara, Christian Texts for Aztecs, 
194-199. 

72 Angel María Garibay K., Poesía náhuatl, 3 vols. (Mexico City: UNAM, Instituto de 
Investigaciones Históricas, 1964-68), 2:37. 
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a new, transformed viceregal visual culture. Mendicant orders, including 
the Franciscans, Dominicans, and Augustinians, used European prints and 
other artworks—often modeled on prints—to help facilitate conversion 
to Christianity. This transatlantic trade in images also introduced European 
representational strategies to New Spain. Beyond demonstrating the spread 
and transformation of European stylistic modes and subjects, visual images 
functioned as vital tools of coercion, evangelization, power, and resistance.?3 
Depictions of Christ, Mary, and saints became vehicles to teach biblical and 
hagiographic narratives. As waves of European friars landed in New Spain, 
with the Franciscans arriving as early as 1523, construction began on mission- 
ary complexes that structured space around visual imagery to “speak” to the in- 
digenous neophytes who could not read European-language alphabetic texts. 
Images offered friars the opportunity to converse with indigenous peoples 
about the tenets of the newly introduced and enforced Catholic faith. One of 
the earliest visual uses of the heart was as a mnemonic device to help the in- 
digenous populations learn European languages, such as Spanish and Latin. 
In friar Diego de Valadés’s Rhetorica Christiana (1579), hearts function as Latin 
letters converted into pictographs (Fig. 21).7* Using the heart as a mnemonic 
device drew on preexisting emblematic traditions as well as the biblical notion 
that the heart stored memories. 

In this early period, hearts also adorned conventos, often in murals, yet none 
are identifiable as the Sacred Heart. The Augustinian emblem, a stylized valen- 
tine-shaped heart pierced by two arrows, occurred with regularity in sixteenth- 
century Augustinian conventos, portrayed in the stair murals of San Nicolas 
de Tolentino, Actopan (Hidalgo) or on the fagade of Cuitzeo in Michoacan. 
Convento murals often show saints holding hearts, such as St. Catherine of 
Siena on a cloister pier of the Dominican convento of San Juan Bautista in 
Tetela del Volcán (Morelos, c. 1560-1570). The heart recalls the saint's experi- 
ence of union with Christ through her heart. Other abstracted, ornamental 
depictions of the heart exist, including a decorative band of stylized hearts 
on the posa chapels of San Miguel, Huejotzingo in Puebla. Some conventos 
include the heart as an emblem of the Passion of Christ, such as on the lateral 
portal of the Dominican convento of Coixtlahuaca (Oaxaca). Here, a sword 
pierces a heart—a reference to Mary’s sorrows. One of the most naturalistic 


73 This is the main theme of Serge Gruzinski, Images at War: Mexico from Columbus to Blade 
Runner (1492-2019) (Durham, NC: Duke UP, 2001). 

74 Diego de Valadés, Rhetorica christiana: ad concionandi et orandi vsvm accommodata, 
vtrivsq [ue] facvltatis exemplis svo loco insertis: qvae qvidem ex Indorvm maximé deprompta 
svnt historiis: vnde praeter doctrinam, svma qvoqve delectatio comparabitvr (Perugia: Apud 
Petrumiacobum Petrutium, 1579), after p. 100. 
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FIGURE 21 Diego de Valadés, “Mnemonic Alphabet,’ 1579. In Diego 
de Valadés, Rhetorica christiana: ad concionandi et orandi 
vsvm accommodata, vtrivsq[ue] facvltatis exemplis svo loco 
insertis: qvae qvidem ex Indorvm maximé deprompta svnt 
historiis: vnde praeter doctrinam, svma qvoqve delectatio 
comparabitvr (Perugia: Apud Petrumiacobum Petrutium, 


1579), after p. 100 
PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY OF THE GETTY RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 


hearts rendered in the sixteenth century decorates the base of the atrial cross 
at the Augustinian convento of Yecapixtla in Morelos (Fig. 22). The organ has 
projecting tubes, likely the aorta and pulmonary artery. This specific portrayal 
of a heart resembles trilobed Mesoamerican hearts and some late medieval 
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FIGURE 22 Currently unidentified artist, Atrial cross, sixteenth century. Stone. 
Yecapixtla, Morelos, Mexico 
PHOTOGRAPH BY ALEJANDRO LINARES GARCIA 


images of the Heart, but not the anatomically correct Sacred Heart images of 
the eighteenth century (Fig. 2). 

Seventeenth-century visual culture in New Spain retained the stylized em- 
blematic, valentine heart popularized in emblemata. Paintings and prints com- 
monly show saints in conjunction with hearts. Among the most popular were 
Gertrude of Helfta and Teresa of Avila, who grasp hearts because their mysti- 
cal experiences involved the organ. Typically, Gertrude wears her Benedictine 
habit, carries her heart, and holds a crozier and writing implements; the lat- 
ter signify her celebrated written texts, which discussed Jesus’ Heart. Some 
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representations, like Juan Tinoco's St. Gertrude of 1684, displayed the Christ 
child within Gertrude's heart. Representations of Teresa's transverberation, in- 
cluding Juan Correa's late seventeenth- or early eighteenth-century painting, 
usually depicted Teresa's pierced heart on her chest to refer to her mystical 
experiences. The hagiographies of both saints introduced aspects of devotion 
to the Sacred Heart because they addressed the heart as the place of mystical 
union and as the center of the human soul.” 

Even though the naturalistic heart apparent in the next century had still not 
been incorporated into the broader seventeenth-century visual culture, repre- 
sentations that visualized these female saints' mystical experiences did help 
to increase favor for cardiocentric devotion. The cults of Gertrude and Teresa, 
with their cardiocentric iconography, appeared in New Spain in the early sev- 
enteenth century, with the city of Puebla venerating Gertrude as early as 1615. 
Gertrude's popularity in New Spain increased following the canonization of 
Teresa in 1622, likely because of similarities between Gertrude's visions and 
Teresa's transverberation. Both women received praise in the anti-Protestant 
atmosphere of the Counter Reformation because their visionary experiences 
and use of religious images called to mind issues of penance, evangelization, 
Purgatory, and mystical Catholicism. Residing in a Protestant era of the six- 
teenth century garnered Gertrude particular recognition."6 In Mexico, devo- 
tional writings and prints lauded both female saints. Inventories of churches 
and personal households further reveal their popularity, and objects showing 
them adorned the same spaces." At least one record of prayer books prohib- 
ited by Inquisitorial authorities demonstrate the close relationship between 
Gertrude and the Sacred Heart in the eighteenth century.7? In fact, both 
Gertrude and Teresa became visually intertwined with the cult of the Sacred 
Heart in eighteenth-century Mexico, as images like Morlete Ruiz's painting 
portray: both women surround the flaming and wounded Heart. 


75 For images of both saints, see Christopher C. Wilson, “Saint Teresa of Avila’s Martyrdom: 
Images of Her Transverberation in Mexican Colonial Painting,” Anales del IIE 74/75 (1999): 
211-233; Antonio Rubial García and Doris Bieñko de Peralta, “La más amada de Cristo: 
Iconografía y culto de santa Gertrudis la Magna en la Nueva España,” Anales del IIE 25, 
no. 83 (August 2003): 5-54. 

76 Antonio Rubial García and Doris Bieñko de Peralta, “Santa Gertrudis de la Magna: Huellas 
de una devoción novohispanay Historia y Grafía 26 (2006): 114-117, especially mz. 

77 A1708 inventory of Captain Joseph de Olmedo y Lujan, for instance, lists paintings dis- 
playing Gertrude, Teresa, Augustine, and the Christ Child with insignias of the Passion— 
all subjects connected to the Heart. AGN, Tierras, vol. 3322, leg. 1, no. 4, Mexico City, 3 
Sep to 19 Oct 1708, fs. 291-751; also cited in Rubial García and Bieñko de Peralta, “Santa 
Gertrudis, 121, 21n19. 

78 AGN, Inq, vol. 1193, exp. 3, fs. 5-11. 
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By the eighteenth century, images of the Sacred Heart veer towards the 
carnal, eviscerated organ, placing many Mexican works in direct opposition 
to earlier scalloped-shaped or emblematic depictions of the human heart or 
Sacred Heart. The conscious decision to break with tradition is significant. 
Antoon Wierix's images of a human heart in the well-known Jesuitical Cor Iesu 
Amanti Sacrum typify the way heart (or Heart) imagery looked, including in 
Jesuit circles, in both Europe and New Spain up until the eighteenth century. 
Wierix's engravings differ sharply from Morlete Ruiz's Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
They are comfortably within the emblematic tradition: simplified, highly 
conventionalized, and reduced to basic Euclidean geometric principles (Figs. 9, 
14). The scalloped-heart in each scene looks like it could be an amphora filled 
with liquid, and Wierix made no attempt to convey a carnal organ.”? Morlete 
Ruiz's painting on the other hand offers viewers the opportunity to see a ver- 
sion of an actual heart. His subtle modeling of the organ and his delicate 
handling of paint create a mimetic image that is anything but simplified or 
conventionalized. The Mesoamerican, early viceregal, and emblematic car- 
diac images examined thus far clearly did not function as the direct proto- 
types for the anatomically correct Sacred Heart imagery of eighteenth-century 
New Spain. 


6 Eighteenth-Century European Images of the Heart 


While the metaphoric associations of the heart were more amorphous, 
many Mexican artists clearly drew on eighteenth-century European prints 
that portrayed a carnal heart, even though they saw fit to reinvent Sacred 
Heart iconography as needed. The reasons why an artist chose carnality over 
convention also speaks to the debates about the Heart in the eighteenth 
century. 

As I have noted here and in Chapter 1, imagery from eighteenth-century 
Europe displays the Heart schematically or naturalistically, signaling the tran- 
sition from the previous century when it was solely the former. Also, a greater 
variety of figures or framing devices accompany the Heart, further demonstrat- 
ing the creative ways that artists adapted and reframed the cultic imagery to suit 
their audiences. Many images continued to display a solitary heart, sometimes 


79 Certain compositional similarities exist, however. The book's title page bears a striking 
resemblance to Sacred Heart imagery. Individuals gather around and kneel before an 
over-life-sized Heart. Flames rise from the Heart's aorta, and a brilliant nimbus surrounds 
a glowing monogram of Christ. 
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surrounded by putti. Others included figures, especially Alacoque, accompany- 
ing the Sacred Heart, such as an engraving in Instructions, pratiques, et prieres 
pour la devotion au Sacré Coeur de Jésus: L'office, vespres et messe de cette devo- 
tion (Instructions, Practices, and Prayers for Devotion to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus: The Office, Evening Prayers, and Mass of This Devotion, first published 
1746). This print presents Alacoque observing the Heart, here in the tradition- 
al valentine shape, during a vision (Fig. 23).80 The Heart does not dominate 
the composition but is more proportionate to Alacoque's own body. Images 
such as this one recall a specific moment in Alacoque's life, but others posi- 
tion the Heart surrounded by a sacra conversazione of saints without tether- 
ing the Heart to one event or temporal period. The frontispiece for L'excellence 
de la devotion au Coeur adorable de Jesus-Christ (1733) exemplifies the type of 
holy communion that could accompany the Heart (Fig. 24). Every region of 
eighteenth-century Europe that had Jesuits had images of the Sacred Heart, 
in large part because engravings and woodblock prints helped to quickly dis- 
seminate them. As these few examples make clear, by the eighteenth century, 
the Heart's iconographic repertoire has expanded considerably, providing art- 
ists with many choices upon which to model their own works. Those choices 
carried weight, as we will see with those examples from Mexico. 

Although Sacred Heartimages were once widespread throughout the Iberian 
Peninsula—a significant fact given their proliferation in viceregal Mexico— 
few Spanish religious spaces still display eighteenth-century paintings of the 
Sacred Heart in situ. Nor does a comprehensive study of the Spanish cult and 
its images exist. Undoubtedly, such a study would locate far more images than 
Iam able to here and provide better context for Spanish devotion to the Heart. 
Nevertheless, existing Spanish depictions of the Sacred Heart demonstrate the 
variation in how artists figured the the subject, as well as the diverse media that 
displayed it. Iberian images of Christ's Heart range from carnal to emblematic, 
as early eighteenth-century examples from devotional texts, loose-leaf prints, 
and paintings evidence. The chapel of the Immaculate Conception in the 
church of the colegio of Escoceses (alt. Escocés; “the Scots") in Valladolid 
exhibited the first known image of Christ's Heart in Spain. Historians believe 
that the Jesuit Bernardo de Hoyos, a devout follower of the cult of the Sacred 
Heart, placed it there in 1733 and that by 1735, public devotion to the Sacred 
Heart commenced in the region.?! A few double-sided paintings of the Holy 


80 Instructions, pratiques, et prieres pour la devotion au Sacré Coeur de Jésus: L'office, vespres et 
messe de cette devotion (Paris: Gabriel Valleyre, 1765), n.p. 

81 Juan José Martín González and Francisco Javier de la Plaza Santiago, Catálogo monumen- 
tal de la provincia de Valladolid: Monumentos religiosos de la ciudad de Valladolid (conven- 
tos y seminarios) (Valladolid: Diputación de Valladolid, 1987), 4:308-315. 
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FIGURE 23 Currently unidentified artist, "Marguerite-Marie 
Alacoque Praying Before the Sacred Heart, 1765. 
In Instructions, pratiques, et prieres pour la devotion 
au Sacré Coeur de Jésus: L'office, vespres et messe de 
cette devotion (Paris: Gabriel Valleyre, 1765) 
IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN, SOURCE: 


GOOGLE BOOKS 


Trinity and the Sacred Heart, such as one signed by Nicolasa de Manzanos, 
appeared in madrileño convents in the second half of the eighteenth century, 
replicating Pompeo Batoni's famous painting from 1767. Needleworkings from 
Spanish convents also exhibit Christ's Heart, occasionally paired with Mary's 
heart. Artists also fashioned the pierced organ as three-dimensional objects, 
such as church offertory boxes or Christomatories, although these are harder 
to date. 
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FIGURE 24 Currently unidentified artist, “Sacred Heart with Saints,” 1733. 
In L'excellence de la devotion au Coeur adorable de Jesus-Christ 
(Avignon: Chez Francoise Joseph Domergue, 1733) 
IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN, SOURCE: GOOGLE BOOKS 


Naturalistic and emblematic images of the Heart in printed books circulated 
widely, such as in the Spanish translation of Croiset's book (La devoción al 
Sagrado Corazón de Jesús, 1744) and Hoyos's popular Thesoro Escondido (Fig. 
25). Spanish Jesuit institutions in particular circulated copper engravings of 
the Heart, some of which were sent to the Americas. One example, likely a 
printed copy of a painting from the Colegio Imperial de la Compañía de Jesus 
in Madrid, presents the Sacred Heart framed in a roundel with two angels at 
the top and one below. The monogram of Jesus, IHS, appears at the top of 
the frame, while an inscription below states "The most Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
which is venerated in the colegio of the Company of Jesus, at the expense of 
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FIGURE 25 

Currently unidentified artist, “Sacred Heart with 
Saints,” 1738. In Pedro de Peñalosa, La devoción al 
Sagrado Corazón de Jesús (Valencia: Joseph Garcia 
en la Plaza de Calatrava, 1738) 

IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN, SOURCE: 
GOOGLE BOOKS 





its congregation.'?? Other eighteenth-century prints, including one appar- 
ently copying a painting on the main altar of the convento de la Visitación 
(Visitation), Salesas, represent the Sacred Hearts of Mary and Jesus venerated 
by devout individuals like Francois de Sales and Jeanne Francoise de Chantal, 
the founders of the Order of the Visitation.9? These examples indicate that the 
Heart adorned a variety of spaces and appeared in diverse media, the result of 
the cult's popularity throughout eighteenth-century Spain. 

This proliferation of images in early modern Spain and Europe more gener- 
ally suggests the international growth of the cult via texts and visual media. In 
De cultu, Gallifet had already noted the importance of spreading the devotion 
with images: 


82  “ElS.S. Corazon de Jesus que se V. en el Colegio Imp. d la Comp. d IHS / A Espensas de 
su Congregacion.” For the image, see Arte y devoción: Estampas de imágenes y retablos de 
los siglos XVII y XVIII en iglesias madrileñas (Madrid: Ayuntamiento de Madrid, Area de 
Cultura and Real Academia de Bellas Artes de San Fernando, 1999), 63. 

83 An inscription at the bottom of the print reads “Augustin Esteve lo pintó—Antonio 
Rodriguez le dibujó.—Mariano Brandi lo grabó. // IMAGEN DE LOS SACRATISIMOS 
CORAZONES DE JESUS Y MARIA / Según se venera en el Altar mayor de la Yglesia del 
2° Monasterio de la Visitación de S.t María de Madrid. / Y de los Fundadores S.” Fran.©° 
de Sales y S.** Juana Fran.“ Fremiot de Chantal.’ See ibid., 146. 
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We already have the consolation of seeing this picture in thousands of 
places, everywhere it is the delight of pure souls, and we have a firm 
confidence that it will daily become more common. This ought to be one 
of the chief interests of those who are devout to the Heart of Jesus: they 
should zealously endeavor to obtain this glory for the Sacred Heart.... 
They should have the picture exposed for veneration with the greatest 
possible magnificence in churches, in houses, in private oratories. They 
should carry it about with them as a precious token of their love for Jesus 
Christ.94 


Producing and disseminating images of the Heart thus helped to gain more 
followers, encourage daily veneration of it, and counteract attacks directed 
against it. Colonial Mexican images of the Sacred Heart emerged within this 
complicated, fascinating historical moment. Throughout New Spain, Jesuits 
stimulated interest in the cult in the early eighteenth century by distributing 
European-made print media and devotional literature to the population, as 
well as producing prints and texts in the viceroyalty, as other chapters explore. 


7 Early Eighteenth-Century Visual Models in New Spain 


New Spanish artists found models for the Heart in woodblock prints or en- 
gravings, such as those within Gallifet's or Mora's texts. Printed versions were 
not only the earliest representations of the Sacred Heart in New Spain, but 
also often the most naturalistic.8 Conventos, confraternities, libreros (book- 
sellers), and estamperos (print-sellers) in Mexico City, Puebla, and elsewhere 
marketed and sold these prints as part of devotional texts or as loose-leaf cop- 
ies. These prints appealed to all social levels in New Spain. Wealthy elites and 
religious orders commissioned and employed them as tools for religious ven- 
eration. Many people, even those with limited income, purchased images of 
their favored saints or devotions as inexpensive decorations for their home 
altars. Even reformed nuns or priests who took extreme vows of poverty and 


84 Joseph de Gallifet, The Adorable Heart of Jesus (Philadelphia: Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart, 1890), 279. 

85 Artists’ possible exposure to actual hearts, whether human or animal, also offered other 
models. Given that animal slaughtering and evisceration was an everyday affair for ordi- 
nary people, it is possible that artists used viscera like chicken hearts, which look akin to 
human ones, as sources for a naturalistic Heart imagery. I am indebted to Ananda Cohen 
Aponte (personal communication, 25 October 2014) for describing these similarities 
to me. 
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could own no personal property, such as the Capuchins, could buy prints to 
use in their daily liturgical and devotional practices.99 Painted portraits some- 
times include limned prints to denote their use among nuns, friars, and secular 
clergy. José del Castillo’s portrait of the Franciscan nun sor Maria Clara Josefa 
even includes a print of the Sacred Heart hanging on the wall.8” 

More than any other order, the Jesuits employed prints to disseminate their 
specific religious ideologies. They bought them in Europe and then dispersed 
them around the globe to Jesuit institutions and other religious orders’ alike 
for a set price.88 Some European prints included images of the heart from em- 
blematic texts like Schola cordis and Cor lesu Amanti Sacrum (Figs. 8-9, 14). 
Others were composite images, such as the Sacred Heart with the insignias 
of the Passion set within a mirror.?? They also began to commission prints in 
New Spain. The mixing of prints from Europe with those produced in colonial 
Mexico assisted in creating a common culture of the Sacred Heart.* This fa- 
cilitated the spread of the cult far and wide within the Spanish colony, making 
it more recognizable, accepted, and supported. 

Charles Natoire's engravings in Gallifet's De cultu were likely the most au- 
thoritative prototype for Novohispanic artists because they accorded with 
Gallifet's ideas about Christ's carnality. De cultu made its way to New Spain 
via the transatlantic shipment to wide recognition and success, popularizing 
Natoire's images within. The woodcut in Mora's Devoto culto, the first image 
printed on Mexican soil, suggests De cultu’s influence (Fig. 4). Complementary 
to Natoire’s engraving, the woodcut shows a solitary, anatomically correct, 
floating heart with the same iconographic motifs: flames, light, crown of 
thorns, crucifix, side wound, and beads of blood. Cherubim also accompany 


86 Juan Carrete Parrondo, “Estampas, arte y devoción,” in Arte y devoción, xxiii; Kelly 
Donahue-Wallace, “Printmakers in Eighteenth-Century Mexico City: Francisco Sylverio, 
José Mariano Navarro, José Benito Ortuño, and Manuel Galicia de Villaviencio, Anales del 
TIE 78 (2001): 337-338. 

87 José del Castillo, Portrait of Sor María Clara Josefa, eighteenth century. Oil on canvas. 
Museo Nacional de Arte, INBA Transferencia, 2000. ExPinacoteca Virreinal de San Diego. 

88 Javier Portús, La estampa religiosa en la España del Antiguo Régimen (Madrid: Fundación 
Universitaria Española, 1998), 217. For a lengthier discussion on this topic, see Luisa Elena 
Alcalá, “The Jesuits and the Visual Arts in New Spain 1670-1767” (PhD diss., New York 
University, 1998). 

89 “Espejos en las cuales están gravados el corazón de Jesús, con las insignias de la Pasión.” 
Luisa Elena Alcalá, “De compras por Europa’: Procuradores jesuitas y cultura material en 
Nueva España,” Goya 318 (May-June 2007), 156. 

go Thomas B. F. Cummins, “The Indulgent Image: Prints in the New World,” in Contested 
Visions in the Spanish Colonial World, ed. llona Katzew (New Haven: Yale UP and the Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art, 2011), 225. 
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FIGURE 26 Baltasar Troncoso, Sacred Heart, 1744. In Pedro de Pefialosa, 
Breve noticia del admirable origen del culto y devocion al Sagrado 
Corazon de Jesus (Mexico City: La Viuda de Joseph Bernardo de 


Hogal, 1744) 
SUTRO LIBRARY (SAN FRANCISCO). PHOTOGRAPH BY AUTHOR 
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the heart. Prints influenced by Natoire’s and Mora’s images appeared in other 
devotionals and novenas printed in Mexico, including Baltasar Troncoso’s 
print in Pedro de Peñalosa's Breve noticia del admirable origen del culto y devo- 
cion al Sagrado Corazon de Jesus (Brief memorandum of the admirable origin 
of the culture and devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 1744; fig. 26).?! After 


91 Pedro de Peñalosa, Breve noticia del admirable origen del culto y devocion al Sagrado 
Corazon de Jesus (Mexico City: La Viuda de Don Joseph Bernardo de Hogal, 1744). 
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the early production of more naturalistic prints of the Sacred Heart, painters 
and sculptors borrowed from them to create their own anatomically correct 
versions.?? For example, Morlete Ruiz's painting visually parallels Natoire's en- 
graving or the woodcut in Mora's book: he positions the aorta pointing up to 
create a more symmetrical Heart and shows the same robust veins at the top of 
the organ to the right and left of the aorta and ventricle (Fig. 2). 

While these models provided a reference point for Mexican artists to begin 
depicting Christ's Heart as a carnal organ, they do not encapsulate the diver- 
sity and complexity of Heart imagery that flourished in New Spain—or the 
rest of the Spanish viceroyalties for that matter. The myriad representations 
of the Sacred Heart produced in Mexico throughout the eighteenth century 
connect to a broader global network of cultic imagery of the devotion, even 
though they seem to differ in several ways. At best, we can discuss general 
trends. The current material record suggests that Mexican images of the Sacred 
Heart were abundant, demonstrating the cult's heightened presence within 
New Spain. Due to various factors—religious reform, natural disasters, icon- 
oclasm, secularization, and even lack of scholarly attention—images of the 
Sacred Heart have not been well documented, are no longer in situ, or have 
been erased from the visual record in areas like France, Italy, Spain, Colombia, 
Peru, Ecuador, and the Philippines.?? The existing visual and textual records 
in the Spanish viceroyalties outside of New Spain, albeit distorted over time, 
suggest that the Sacred Heart cult was less common until the late eighteenth 
or early nineteenth century, as well as visually different from New Spanish ex- 
amples. An eighteenth-century Peruvian painting from the church of Cayma 
in Arequipa shows the Sacred Heart in the company of myriad saints, while 
another from the Convento of Santa Teresa in Cuzco displays the Heart with 
the Christ Child sleeping within it and Christ crucified rising from it (Fig. 27).94 
In late-eighteenth-century Ecuador, the Christ Child often appears with a 
softened naturalistic Heart emblazoned on his chest, as shown in Our Lady 
of Mercy with Saint Peter Nolasco from the late-eighteenth century in the 
Museo Nacional del Banco Central del Ecuador in Quito.?5 In the Peruvian 


92 For more on prints of the Sacred Heart, see Lauren Grace Kilroy, “Dissecting Bodies, 
Creating Cults: Imagery of the Sacred Heart of Jesus in New Spain" (PhD diss., University 
of California, Los Angeles, 2009), 126-166. 

93 For Italy, see Seydl, “Sacred Heart of Jesus”; and Johns, “That amiable object of adoration, 
n.p. For France, see Martha Mel Edmunds, “French Sources”; and Edmunds, "Gabriel's 
Altar for the Palace Chapel at Versailles” 550—577. 

94 For another Peruvian example, see Lauren Kilroy-Ewbank, “Alegoría del Sagrado Corazón 
de Jesús,” in Pintura colonial cusqueña: El splendor del arte en los Andes, ed. Ananda Cohen 
Suarez (Cusco, Peru: Haynanka Ediciones, 2015), 124, fig. 97. 

95 X Another example is Nicolás Cortés de Alcocer's Apotheosis of the Virgin of the Immaculate 
Conception from the late eighteenth or early nineteenth century, now lost but formerly of 
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FIGURE 27 Currently unidentified artist, Sacred Heart, eighteenth 
century. Church of Cayma, Arequipa, Peru 
PHOTOGRAPH BY AUTHOR 


and Ecuadorian versions, the Heart combines the valentine-shape with some 
attention to anatomical features, yet they both veer away from the overt car- 
nality of colonial Mexican works like Morlete Ruiz’s Sacred Heart. In the mid- 
nineteenth century, after Pope Pius 1x extended the devotion to the universal 
Church in1856, more homogenous looking statues and two-dimensional works 
of Christ with his Sacred Heart dominate the visual record throughout the 


the Collection Filanbanco in Quito. For these images, see Suzanne L. Stratton-Pruitt, ed. 
The Art of Painting in Colonial Quito / El arte de la pintura en Quito colonial, Early Modern 
Catholicism and the Visual Arts series (Philadelphia: St. Joseph's UP, 2012), 231: cat. no. 61c, 
and 293: cat. no. 82a. 
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Catholic world, particularly after many countries consecrated themselves to 
the devotion. Colombia, for instance, saw an enormous increase in veneration 
of the Sacred Heart after 1867 with the establishment of a ministry to the cult.96 

Comparisons of two-dimensional images of the Sacred Heart from across 
Europe and the Spanish viceroyalties reveal that no generic or consistent type 
of Sacred Heart representation existed throughout the Catholic world; the 
Heart's appearance was incredibly diverse. Artists clearly adapted Sacred Heart 
iconography to local aesthetic preferences, devotional interests, patrons' de- 
sires, and political motivations. For much of the eighteenth century, Mexican 
artists consistently departed from the emblematic heart or showcased Christ 
holding his Heart. Their focus on carnality over stylization conveys their deci- 
sion—or their patrons’ desires—to associate their images with Gallifet's ideas 
in De cultu and even Natoire's engraving within it. 


8 Choosing Carnality over Stylization 


As an authoritative book on the Sacred Heart, De cultu had particular sway 
over how many people understood the Heart of Jesus. It is important then that 
Gallifet should choose to focus on the carnality of the Heart, and the need for 
images representing Christ's Heart as a naturalistic organ: 


This holy picture is, as we have said, already to be found in a thousand 
places. It is painted, it is engraved, it is carved, it is represented in dif- 
ferent ways, and variously adorned, according to the genius and taste of 
the artist, or the devotion of those who desire to possess it. Some pious 
persons have wished it to be drawn for them as plainly as possible, and in 
its natural form—that is to say, in the very form that belongs to the heart 
in the human body, as they find more devotion in honoring the Heart of 
Jesus Christ, represented as it really is in the sacred breast of our Divine 
Savior. This indeed seems very reasonable. If we were to honor the hand 
of Jesus Christ, what we would like to have would be the most natural and 
exact representation of that Divine hand. Why not take the same view 
with regard to His Heart?%” 


96 Cecilia Henríquez de Hernández, "El sagrado corazón en la historia de Colombia," Revista 
de la Universidad Nacional, no. 22 (2010): 81. 

97 Gallifet, Adorable Heart, 280. In French: “Cette divine Image est déjà répandué, comme 
on l'a dit, en mille endroits: on l'a peinte, on l'a gravée, on l'a ciselée, on l'a représentée en 
diverses maniéres, & ornée en différentes facons, selon le gout & le genie des Peintres, ou 
selon la devotion de ceux qui la desiroient. Il y a des personnes pieuses qui on souhaité 
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For Gallifet, to honor Christ's naturalistic Heart was to honor Christ himself.98 
Other authors supported the notion that the Sacred Heart was carnal, not sim- 
ply metaphoric. In El devoto del Sagrado Corazon de Jesus (The Devotee of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, 1764), Basilio Sotomayor similarly claimed the Heart as a 
literal part of Christ's body, not merely a symbol of his love.** For artists then, 
choosing to represent a carnal Heart connected their images to the very core 
of Sacred Heart devotion. 

Charles Natoire's engraving for De cultu clearly conformed to Gallifet's ideas 
about Christ's carnality (Fig. 1). Even the Latin inscription accompanying 
Natoire's image stressed the importance of the Heart's natural form (“SS. Cor in 
sua naturali forma”), tying this to Marguerite-Marie Alacoque's visions. Natoire 
positioned viewers to experience Christ's actual Heart miraculously, as if they 
witnessed a theophanic vision of it.100 In keeping with Gallifet's De cultu, art- 
ists and authors on both sides of the Atlantic tried to facilitate devotees’ ap- 
preciation and comprehension of the Sacred Heart by focusing on its carnality. 
Individuals like Juan Antonio de Mora and Juan Patricio Morlete Ruiz followed 
Gallifet's directive to visually proclaim the Heart's natural form, materializing 
as well as somatizing God in ink and paint.!?! 

Images like Natoire's and those inspired by it reminded viewers of the 
moment of Christ's incarnation within his mortal mother, Mary, who 
imparted to Christ his human flesh. This process of embodiment—or 


qu'on la leur donnat toute simple, & dans sa forme naturelle; c'est-à-dire, dans la méme 
forme que le Coeur a dans le corps humain: trouvant plus de devotion à honorerle Coeur 
de J. C. représenté comme il est réellement dans la poitrine sacrée de ce Dieu Sauvuer. 
Cela paroît en effet plus conforme à la raison. Si on avoit à honorer la main de J. C. Pex- 
pression la plus naturelle & la plus exacte de cette divine main seroit celle que l'on desire- 
roit: pourquoi ne pas penser de méme de son Sacré Coeur?" Joseph de Gallifet, L'excellence 
de la devotion au Coeur adorable de Jesus-Christ (Lyon: Henri Declaustre, 1743), 279. 

98  Natoire's engraving did not appear in all vernacular translations of Gallifet's text. 

99 “el objecto de esta Devocion es el Corazon de Jesus, no tomado metaphoricamente, ó 
como symbolo del amor, sino el mismo Corazon real, y verdadero, parte nobilíssima del 
Cuerpo e Christo Señor nuestro.” Basilio Sotomayor, El devoto del Sagrado Corazon de 
Jesus: Instruido en varias practicasde piedad mui oportunas para excitar un ferviente amor 
a Jesu Christo y reparar las injurias que de nuestra ingratitud recibe particularmente en el 
adorable sacramento de la eucharistia (Seville: Joseph Padrino, 1764[?]), 3. Sotomayor's 
book was prevalent in colonial Mexico. 

100 The full inscription states: "SS. Cor Iesu his insignibus instructum in visione Coelestis 
Ven: Mat. Marg. / Alacoque Ord. Visit. B. V. M. monstratum est. / Placuit autem SS. Cor in 
sua naturali forma ac magnitudine qualis in hu / mano corpore esse solet sculpi facere.” 

101 Caroline Walker Bynum, Christian Materiality: An Essay on Religion in Late Medieval 
Europe (New York: Zone Books, 2011), 83. 
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enfleshment—guaranteed salvation and redemption, which led authors like 
Gallifet to argue for the importance of portraying Christ's Heart as human 
flesh and blood. Naturalistic depictions of the Sacred Heart thereby confron- 
ted viewers viscerally with a perfect representation of the hypostatic union, or 
Christ's simultaneous human and divine nature. His mimetic, bleeding Heart 
conveys his mortal humanity, while the miraculously floating, resurrected 
Heart conveys his divine incorruptibility. 

The Heart was not only a body part however; it substituted for Christ, so 
it was understood as whole. This idea accorded to the Pauline view: “as the 
body is one and has many members, and all the members of the body, though 
many, are one body, so it is Christ" (1. Cor. 12:12).102 The Sacred Heart is Christ, 
and gazing at images of it granted a viewer intimate knowledge about the 
redeemer. Historian Caroline Walker Bynum pushes the association between 
part and whole further, especially in relation to relics, and some of her ideas 
are particularly provocative when applied to the Sacred Heart. For instance, 
she notes that in addition to being part and whole, Christ's parts are also “dying 
and alive, changing and defying change.” This ambivalence certainly charac- 
terizes the Sacred Heart because it is dead and alive, container and contained, 
part and whole. Moreover, artists who chose to present the Sacred Heart as a 
carnal organ blurred the lines between matter and image, representation and 
numinous thing, materializing Christ's body before viewers' very eyes. In fact, 
most colonial Mexican images positioned the Heart as the Eucharist, or holy 
matter, to be discussed in detail in Chapters 4 and 5.104 


9 Science, Anatomy, and the Heart 


Beyond simply participating in devotional culture, the rise of the Sacred Heart 
in an increasingly anatomical, dissective cultural atmosphere encouraged art- 
ists to maintain the anatomical precision of the Sacred Heart and connected 
the cult to scientific interests and medical theatrics of the early modern era. 
Artists no doubt had well-formed ideas about how their works could appropri- 
ate or intersect with anatomical knowledge, thereby situating the Sacred Heart 
within scientific discourses as evidence of the devotion’s benefits and merits. 


102 This is addressed by Caroline Walker Bynum in Fragmentation and Redemption: Essays on 
Gender and the Human Body in Medieval Religion (New York: Zone Books, 1992); and The 
Resurrection of the Body in Western Christianity, 200-1336 (New York: Columbia UP, 1995). 

103 Bynum, Christian Materiality, 94-125. 

104 Ibid., 139. 
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Individuals could therefore invoke science not only to dislodge miraculous 
or mystical understandings of the natural world, but also to promote them 
because anatomical comprehension had a religious dimension at this time.!05 
Religious orders like the Jesuits often engaged in scientific experimentation 
and exploration of the natural world to better comprehend the cosmos as 
God's creation. 

Cultural and anatomical knowledge available in New Spain illuminates the 
interlocking medical, religious, and philosophical discourses of the heart, as 
discussed above. It demonstrates the search for epistemological and medi- 
cal knowledge concerning Christ's anatomy, and shows how depictions of 
the Heart similarly sought to reveal these paradigms aesthetically and icono- 
graphically. Just as artists and religious writers in Europe exhibited enlighten- 
ment interests in the concealed body and the powers of observation required 
to “image the unseen,” literary, religious, and artistic people in colonial Mexico 
conceived of metaphors as a means of understanding and embodying the 
unknown.106 

Colonial Mexican artists participated in producing body criticism—what 
Barbara Maria Stafford calls corporeal connoisseurship—about the divine 
body.!?7 To observe Christ's Heart, to allow the eye to roam freely over the 
veins, arteries, and soft, wet flesh, permitted viewers to engage in a diagnostic 
reading of his body's corporeal interior and inner channels of grace as well as 
the signs and physical symptoms of the Passion and resurrection.!9$ Most New 
Spanish representations of the Sacred Heart reflect insistent and persistent 
naturalism when presenting Christ's most sacred viscera to *image the unseen" 
(such as Figs. 2, 4). Devotionals and prayer guides similarly formed a process 
of analyzing, dividing, and fathoming Christ's body and Heart that compare to 
this process of visualization and beholding, a subject I return to in Chapter 3 in 
relation to the mnemonic capabilities of Sacred Heart imagery. 

Depictions of the Sacred Heart thus belong to the broader enlightenment 
trend of visualizing knowledge, in this case the truth about Christ's concealed 
viscera, using scientific and medical ideas. Representations of the Sacred Heart 


105 Sawday, Body Emblazoned, 98. For more on this topic, see Juan Pimentel, "Baroque 
Natures: Juan E. Nieremberg, American Wonders, and Preterimperial Natural History” in 
Science in the Spanish and Portuguese Empires, 1500—1800, ed. Daniela Bleichmar and Paula 
De Vos (Palo Alto: Stanford UP, 2008), 93-111. 

106 Stafford, Body Criticism, xvii-xviii, 7, 21-24, 47. 

107 Ibid., 84. 

108 I am indebted to Mitchell Merback's discussion of medical phenomenology at the 
Italian Art Society’s roundtable on “Sensuous Suffering” at the Sixteenth Century Society 
Conference in New Orleans in October 2014. See also the essays in Heather Graham and 
Lauren Kilroy-Ewbank, eds., Visualizing Sensuous Suffering and Affective Piety in Early 
Modern Europe and the Spanish Americas (Leiden: Brill, 2018). 
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belong to a larger body of artworks that connected to scientific, philosophical, 
and theological concerns, wherein science and art aided people in knowing 
the universe.!?? In New Spain, as in other Christian areas, natural phenomena 
and miraculous experiences served as opportunities to uncover God's ultimate 
creation. Visual culture reflected scientific knowledge of the cosmos or ac- 
tively constructed it alongside religious and scientific investigations. A famous 
example from colonial Mexico is the Virgin of Guadalupe. Certain devotional 
authors connected aspects of her iconography, such as the crescent moon be- 
neath her feet, to her ability to control bodies of water.!? She possessed pow- 
ers over the natural world and directly intervened in times of need, such as 
the 1736-1737 epidemic in Mexico City, when the faithful believed she had 
ended a rapidly spreading plague. Within this understanding, images of the 
Sacred Heart demonstrated God's scientific creation. Christ’s Heart triggered 
associations with ideas related to anatomy, Aristotelianism, and humoralism, 
and thus with the objective of understanding the world. European medical sci- 
ence, natural philosophy, and Christian theology promoted a heart-centered 
world-view, as did many Mesoamerican beliefs about the human body and cos- 
mos. These ideas aided religious writers and artists as they attempted to make 
Christ's Heart spiritually and palpably close to their audiences." 


10 Aristotelian Symbolism 


With all this in mind, we return again to how Euro-Christian, Mesoamerican, 
and medical ideas about the human heart informed the cult of the Sacred 
Heart in colonial Mexico. In particular, late-colonial devotional texts focused 
on the Sacred Heart borrowed heavily from medical, humoral, and Aristotelian 
notions of the heart to emphasize the cult’s importance and to imbue it with a 
scientific air. As one Novohispanic author stated, the Sacred Heart is the place 
of “all the treasures of God's Wisdom, and Science.”!!2 


109 Siracusano, Pigments and Power, 76, 101. For more on this topic, see Daniela Bleichmar's 
work, including “A visible and useful empire: Visual culture and colonial natural history in 
the eighteenth-century Spanish world,’ in Science in the Spanish and Portuguese Empires, 
290-310; and Visible Empire: Botanical Expeditions and Visual Culture in the Hispanic 
Enlightenment (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 2012). 

110 See Miguel Sánchez, Imagen de la Virgen Maria, Madre de Dios Guadalupe, milagrosa- 
mente aparecida en la ciudad de Mexico (Mexico City: La Viuda de Bernardo Calderón, 
1648), 6-7. 

111 Stafford, Body Criticism, 1. 

112 “Corazon de JESUS, en quien están todos los tesoros de la Sabiduria, y Ciencia de Dios.” 
Practica y modo, n.p. 
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Devotional texts and sermons frequently drew on Aristotelian ideas to relay 
the importance of the Sacred Heart and its mysteries. They cited the heart as 
the principal organ of the human body—the ruler of the corporeal machine— 
wherein the soul lives. In his 1748 sermon, the Jesuit Juan Antonio de Oviedo 
noted the heart, as well as Christ's Sacred Heart, was “the first to live and the 
last that dies in man,” saying “it is similarly the source, and fountain of life, 
according to the Holy Oracle of Proverbs: Above all else, guard your heart, for 
it is the wellspring of life"! Likewise, Mora claimed that the heart is “the most 
noble of the human body" and the “origin of [the] natural life of any man,’ 
an opinion that was common among Jesuits of the day.!^ He reasoned that if 
the human heart was the most essential body part, then “the Heart of Christ 
is the origin of natural life of a man God” Mora also commented that “the 
heart is the seat of all the affects of the soul, it is infallible, because the Heart 
of JESUS was the most noble organ, and instrument of all his ignited affects."!5 
Devotional texts also referred to Christ's Heart as an oven (“horno”), calling to 
mind the Aristotelian role of the heart in circulating spiritus around the body 
to retain its vitality.!!6 

Sixteenth- and seventeenth-century medical advancements by individu- 
als like Andreas Vesalius and William Harvey had the potential to upset 
centuries-old thinking about the heart's central role, particularly those based 
on Aristotelian ideas. For instance, in Exercitatio Anatomica, Harvey proved 
that the heart had no function beyond circulating blood around the body." 
Opponents of the cult of the Sacred Heart employed Harvey's research to over- 
turn the Aristotelian idea that the heart functioned as the center of the soul].!!? 


113 “el corazon el primero, que vive, y el ultimo que muere en el hombre, es juntamente el 
manantial, y fuente de la vida, segun el Oraculo Sagrado de los Proverbios: Omni Custodia 
serva cor tuum, quia ex ipso vita procedit." Juan Antonio de Oviedo, La quinta essencia del 
amor, y compendio marabilloso de las finezas del Corazon de Jesus en el augustissimo sacra- 
mento del altar (Mexico City: Publisher Unknown, 1748), 1-2. 

114 See also Practica y modo, n.p; Sotomayor, Devoto del Sagrado Corazon, 12-13. 

115 “la parte principal, muy mas noble de el cuerpo humano es el Corazon” Mora, Devoto 
culto, 23. Moreover, “el corazon humano es el principio de la vida natural de qualquier 
hombre: el Corazon de Cristo es principio de la vida natural de un hombre Dios.... el cora- 
zon el asiento de todos los afectos de la alma, es infallible, que el Corazon de JESUS fue el 
organo, e instrumento nobilissimo de todos sus encendidos afectos" (23-24). 

116 “horno de amor.” Don Nicolás Espindola, Ofrecimiento de las gloriosas llagas de Cristo 
Señor Nuestro, en su glorioso cuerpo sacramentado (Mexico City: Don Joseph Juaregui, 
1782), n.p.; and “horno encendido del amor” Oracion al Sagrado Corazon de Jesus que dan 
püblico los devotos de los Desagravios de la Parrioqua de la Santa Veracruz (Mexico City: 
Don Juan Bautista de Arizpe, 1807), n.p. 

117 SeeWilliam Harvey, The Circulation of the Blood (New York: Cosimo, 2006 [1628]). 

118 Seydl, “Contesting the Sacred Heart,” 218. 
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Nevertheless, supporters of the Sacred Heart showed little interest in such dis- 
coveries, as they continued to position the heart as the center of life within the 
body and the organ distributing spiritus. 

The iconography of Sacred Heart images intersected with physiological ideas 
that understood the human heart as more than a blood pump and emphasized 
the Sacred Heart's naturalism. Artists such as Morlete Ruiz placed the Heart in 
the center of compositions and displayed it in monumental size, conveying to 
viewers its important role. The flames and rays of light signified Christ’s affects 
or emotions, specifically his intense love for humankind. The bleeding wound 
called to mind the Heart as the origin of the sacraments, specifically in its role 
as a fountain, as mentioned in John 7: “out of the believer's heart [or belly] 
shall flow rivers of living water” (verse 38). Given the Sacred Heart’s central 
position within Christ’s body, both literally and spiritually, it was understood 
as the source of life, acting as a furnace to ignite pious Christians’ hearts. As a 
human and divine furnace, Christ’s Heart burns in love for people and lights 
the way for humankind’s redemption. Given the manner in which artists like 
Morlete Ruiz figured Christ’s Heart, viewers may have understood the Heart 
in images as sending out God’s spiritus—not unlike the Mesoamerican teyolia 
discussed earlier—to Christian followers. 

In sum, the Sacred Heart allowed people access to Christ’s human body, the 
paramount body interior. Images made visible a bodily organ impossible to 
view unless a person died or was among those few physicians who had access 
to the dissecting room. To create these visceral and natural representations of 
Christ’s Heart, painters borrowed from print culture to fashion their images, yet 
transformed and repurposed them for their own “expressive needs.”"9 While 
artists like Morlete Ruiz replicated the Alacoquian iconography of the Sacred 
Heart, which remained constant in visual imagery across the global Catholic 
world, they expanded this iconographic frame to create elaborate, expressive 
compositions of Christ’s holy organ, ones that also converged with anatomical 
knowledge, natural philosophy, and diverse cultural beliefs about the heart. 


119 Cummins, “Indulgent Image,” 225. 
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Reading, Meditating, Fixating 


For two centuries prior to the appearance of Sacred Heart imagery, 
Novohispanic artists depicted Christ's Passion and suffering, glorifying his 
mutilated body on copper plates, canvases, paper, and wood. Plenty of images 
also showcased the Arma Christi, or instruments of Christ's Passion: angels or 
Sibyls carry them, and they surround the Christ child or appear in the Mass of 
St. Gregory. Series on the subjects of the Passion or the via crucis includ- 
ed representations centered on Jesus' scourged back and exposed ribcage, 
encouraging viewers to meditate on his blood and wounds, and by extension 
the violation, agony, and humiliation that he endured for humanity.! Take, for 
example, Juan Patricio Morlete Ruiz’s Christ Consoled by Angels from the eigh- 
teenth century. Christ droops under his own weight, with his naked, gorged 
back turned toward viewers (Fig. 28). Weeping angels collect Christ’s flesh on 
patens, mop up his blood with towels, and squeeze blood into chalices. Rather 
than a standard biblical narrative, the image presents a veiled eucharistic al- 
legory related to Christ's flagellation. His maimed back, the anguished angels, 
and the liturgical vessels operate as “emotionally tagged” or affective signs, mo- 
tifs that help a person recollect specific memories and visual experiences as a 
way to arouse an emotional response like compassion or pity. They relate to 
Julia Kristeva's claims about corpses and refuse, specifically how they “show me 
what I permanently thrust aside in order to live.” According to Kristeva, torn 
flesh and streaming blood would not only signify pain or impending death, but 
also force a viewer to confront it—and in the process disturb a person’s sense 
of "identity, system, order”? 

Emotionally charged signs like Christ's gruesome back wounds in Morlete 
Ruiz's painting functioned as puncta, which Roland Barthes characterized as 
some distinguishing "sting, speck, cut, little hole" that serves to attract a viewer 
and interrupt the general reading of the overall image.? With works like Christ 
Consoled by Angels, viewers could pause and ruminate over encounters—visual, 
textual, aural, or imagined—with Christ's beaten body, spilled blood, and 


1 See,forinstance, Robin, “Vía Crucis y series pasionarias en los virreinatos latinoamericanos," 
130-145. 

2 Julia Kristeva, Powers of Horror: An Essay on Abjection, trans. Leon S. Roudiez (New York: 
Columbia UP, 1982), 3-4. 

3 Roland Barthes, Camera Lucida, trans. Richard Howard (New York: Hill and Wang, 1981), 25- 
28, 40-45, 49, 51-59; see also Stafford, Body Criticism, 21-24. 
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FIGURE 28 Juan Patricio Morlete Ruiz, Christ Consoled by Angels, eighteenth 
century. Oil on copper 
MUSEO NACIONAL DE ARTE, INBA. PHOTOGRAPH BY STEVEN 
ZUCKER 


torturous ordeal. The images could activate memories of prayers read aloud, 
sermons heard, images of martyred saints seen, or broader social occurrences 
witnessed (such as public whippings and torture, flagellants, decaying bodies, 
and medical bleeding). Stirring a viewer's memories could provoke connections 
between an individual and an image, making the devotional experience more 
visceral and poignant.* 

Christological depictions like Christ Consoled by Angels also placed the 
viewer within a specific emotional community, or group of people with 
common goals, feelings, and values, which prized its tangible and mental 
connection to Christ's tortured humanity.5 Emotional communities included 
confraternities and congregations as well as more loosely affiliated individuals 


4 Rubin, Corpus Christi, 302-306. See also Walter Melion and Susan Kiichler, “Introduction: 
Memory, Cognition, and Image Production” in Images of Memory: On Remembering and 
Representation, ed. Walter Melion and Susan Kiichler (Washington and London: Smithsonian 
Institution, 1991), 1-46. 

5 For more on Christ's back wounds, see Alena Robin, “The Wound on Christ's Back in New 
Spain,” Revue dart canadienne / Canadian Art Review 32, no. 1-2 (2007): 79-93. 
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who shared the same devotion. Many confraternities devoted to Christ asked 
members to flagellate themselves during penitential processions during Holy 
Week, practice acts of charity, and offer Masses for deceased members as ways 
to re-enact and imagine Christ's Passion. Appropriate bodily comportment and 
emotive demonstrations were important within these confraternal moments. 
As recent literature on colonial Mexican emotions demonstrates, people 
believed emotions and passions needed managing and regulating at this time.” 

This chapter highlights the complicated, polyvalent meaning-making of 
images that accrued in relation to the pulse of eighteenth-century religious 
practices and devotional acts of seeing that encouraged cross-references 
between cultic devotions.? It presents illustrative examples of Sacred Heart 
images for understanding the sanctioned practices of faith in eighteenth- 
century colonial Mexico and exemplifies how artworks of the Heart shaped 
devotional practices and emotional communities, as they did for other 
Christological cults of this time. It considers some of the possible expectations 
votaries had when they fixated on Sacred Heart images. It also explores how 
Heart images operated mnemonically to excite the senses, trigger associations 
with other religious cults, and prompt physical acts of adoration. In doing so, it 
teases out the types of relationships that existed between Mexican devotional 
texts, prayer books, sermons, and visual imagery. It also foregrounds how 
eighteenth-century word-image relationships attempted to structure the 
subjectivity of seeing and possibly allowed for deviation from prescribed 
modes of devotional beholding. 

In light of the lack of archival or literary sources discussing specific Sacred 
Heart images, this chapter concentrates on a series of case studies that include 
prints and two paintings, one by Miguel Cabrera from 1756 (Fig. 29), the other 
by Juan Patricio Morlete Ruiz from 1759 (Fig. 2). The Jesuits frequently com- 
missioned these two artists, who also functioned as authenticators of Mexican 
Catholic devotional cults—they both authenticated the miraculous nature of 
the tilma of the Virgin of Guadalupe in Maravilla Americana in 1756.° Rather 


6 For more on emotional communities, see Barbara Rosenwein's “Worrying about Emotions in 
History” American Historical Review 107 (2002): 821-845; and Emotional Communities in the 
Early Middle Ages (Cornell: Cornell UP, 2007). 

7 Javier Villa-Flores and Sonya Lipsett-Rivera, “Introduction,” in Emotions and Daily Life in 
Colonial Mexico, ed. Javier Villa-Flores and Sonya Lipsett-Rivera (Albuquerque: The University 
of New Mexico Press, 2014), 3. 

8 See Hughes, Mexican Crucifix, 84. 

9 Clergymen of the Basilica of Guadalupe asked Miguel Cabrera to authenticate the miracu- 
lous nature of the tilma upon which the Virgin of Guadalupe appeared. Maravilla Americana 
served as his defense of it as an acheiropoieta. Juan Patricio Morlete Ruiz, along with artists 
like José de Ibarra and Francisco Antonio Vallejo, testified to the veracity of his arguments. 
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FIGURE 29 Miguel Cabrera, Sacred Heart, 1756. Oil on canvas 
MUSEO NACIONAL DEL VIRREINATO, TEPOTZOTLÁN. PHOTOGRAPH 
BY AUTHOR 


Miguel Cabrera, Maravilla Americana, y conjunto de raras maravilas observadas, con la direc- 
cion de las Reglas de el Arte de la Pintura en la prodigiosa imagen de Nuestra Sra. de Guadalupe 
de Mexico (Mexico City: San Ildefonso, 1756). Jesuit efforts to gather increased support for 
Guadalupe coincided with the order's increased fervor to spread the Sacred Heart devotion 
in New Spain, and they used both advocations to champion their own order as well. See 
Chapter 7. 
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than consider the specific iconographic meanings of these images, this chap- 
ter focuses on how their representational construction and compositional 
makeup—what some semioticians call the grammar of images—made them 
apt for use in pious, devotional meditation and prayer.!? 


1 Affective Approaches to Sacred Heart Devotion 


The proliferation of Sacred Heart confraternities over the eighteenth century 
denotes the success of the cult’s transmission and the opportunities to 
participate in emotional communities devoted to Christ’s Heart and the Passion 
more broadly. Sacred Heart representations, in conjunction with devotional 
literature, demonstrate how members and affiliates of the colonial Mexican 
Catholic Church intended to guide devotees in the “formulation of acceptable 
emotions” and behaviors via texts and images, even if these intentions were 
not always heeded." The affective approach that infused devotionals and 
prayer guides aimed to structure responses to religious images like Cabrera’s 
and Morlete Ruiz’s paintings. This approach ultimately asked readers to draw 
on their own emotional responses to art and other sources as much as they 
asked viewers to make connections with established devotions and cultic 
histories. Theologians, patrons, artists, and anyone else championing devotion 
to Christ's Heart used two strategies to increase acceptance for this recently 
codified devotion: encouraging mnemonic readings of the Sacred Heart, 
whether of pictorial images or those conjured in an individual's memory, and 
activating connections to other religious cults. Both strategies embedded the 
cult amidst accepted, established modes of devotional praxis. 

Depictions of the Sacred Heart permit entry into the multifaceted viewing 
strategies inherent in devotional images, as well as invite consideration of 
how people engaged with the divine in eighteenth-century New Spain. They 
stimulated a viewer's memories and emotive responses to Christ's corporeality 
in its wounded, dead, and resurrected state by using emotionally tagged motifs, 
such as the side wound. Works like Cabrera’s Sacred Heart of Jesus (1756) thus 
possess a devotional topography or spatial mnemonics, or what one scholar 
defines as “[the process] across which the devotional mind ranges, focusing at 
various points on the detail that represents both a point of entry into the body 
and a space of absorption and affectus. To see [the image] in this way is to view 


10 For more on representational construction, see David Summers, Vision, Reflection, and 
Desire in Western Painting (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 2007). 
11 Villa-Flores and Lipsett-Rivera, “Introduction,” 2. 
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it ... as both surface and affective image, encountered through the activation 
of sense memory"? In other words, Mexican Sacred Heart images urged 
viewers to wander over their surfaces and pause on iconographic motifs and 
pictorial conventions like the blood, crown of thorns, wound, and crucifix as a 
way to interact sensuously with Christ's body. This process was also intended 
to trigger personal and collective memories of experiencing other Christian 
images, texts, sermons, theatrical performances, and processions. 

Images of the Heart participated in a broad network of cultic devotions, and 
so they reveal much about how devotions interlocked or overlapped with one 
another during the eighteenth century. For example, artists purposely incorpo- 
rated motifs and visual conventions affiliated with more established religious 
cults, such as the Virgin of Sorrows, to be explored below. Later chapters will 
unpack how Sacred Heart depictions intersected with the eucharistic host, the 
Last Judgment, the seven archangels, Jesuit saints, and visionary encounters 
more generally. Drawing on these connections, Jesuits and other cultic sup- 
porters broadcasted the Sacred Heart across vast global networks of devotional 
cults, especially Jesuit-supported ones, tying it to the official liturgical calendar 
and the geography of devotion in New Spain. 

Early promoters of the cult of the Sacred Heart cemented its connections 
in texts, prayers, and sermons as artists did in visual culture to embed the 
Heart within Colonial Mexican religious practice. They all drew on similar 
sacramental discourses to accomplish this task. The images not only encoded 
extrinsic information, then, but also assisted in producing new types of 
personal or collective memories and emotions. They also reflected a different 
type of narrative structure or technique than a depiction of Christ carrying 
the cross to Calvary or Mary grieving over her son's prone body.!? They allowed 
viewers to construct new sequences of events, freed from preexisting narrative 
accounts or temporal chronology. In effect, this chapter demonstrates the 
porous nature of Colonial Mexican Catholicism, for, despite ecclesiastical 
attempts to structure sensuous engagement with Christ’s holy viscera, 
numerous intertextual and interpictorial opportunities freed votaries from any 
one narrative, as iconic imagery often does. 


12 Jill Bennett, “Stigmata and Sense Memory: St. Francis and the Affective Image,” Art History 
24, no. 1 (2002), esp. u. For a similar argument, see Karma Lochrie, Margery Kempe and 
Translations of the Flesh (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1991), 14. 

13 For more on these “new narrative techniques,” see Melion and Kiichler, “Introduction,” 
43-44. 
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2 Printing and Imprinting the Heart 


Eighteenth-century words and images proposed alternative ways to mediate 
devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, with authors and artists activating ideas 
differently, yet often working in conjunction with one another. Sermons, devo- 
tional texts, and novenas guided clergy and laity through liturgical practice, in- 
structing them on howto “read” devotional imagery and perform behaviors and 
acts of faith. Similarly, the visual construction of Sacred Heart images spurred 
viewers to interpret motifs and symbols in a prescribed fashion yet allowed for 
fluid interpretations as well. Texts and images cultivated specific types of view- 
ing experiences, and called on devotees to examine their memories. 

The mnemonic processes at work in Sacred Heart images of the late-co- 
lonial era, which aimed to channel emotions via prescribed rules, mirrored 
earlier attempts to colonize souls through affective means. The “confessorial 
consciousness” that developed in the early post-conquest period centered on 
people's transgressions.^ Friars encouraged recently converted indigenous 
people to review their memories for the purpose of confession, and thus the 
very act of recalling memories functioned as a method of social control and 
as a “penitential discipline, as J. Jorge Klor de Alva put it. While in the early 
colonial era these strategies aimed to instill fear in devotees with threats 
about Hell, later devotion to the Heart called on votaries to focus on Christ's 
love for humankind, making this love accessible, universal, and constant. As 
a devotion, it emphasizes the participatory shame believers need to feel in 
Christ's suffering and martyrdom.'* These strategies domesticated the Sacred 
Heart, and in turn the devotion was to domesticate the faithful. This process 
helped a prominent Jesuit cult infiltrate all sectors of society, and attests to its 
great success in popular piety. 

Many devotional texts about the Sacred Heart, often written by Jesuits, 
described the relevance and centrality of images within devotional practice. 
One of the most influential texts to articulate the crucial role images played 
in worshipping the Heart was Joseph de Gallifet's De cultu, discussed in 
Chapters 1 and 2, which was imported to Mexico in its original Latin and in 
translation. In De cultu, Gallifet included an entire chapter on the benefits 


14 Ibid., 62. 

15  J.Jorge Klor de Alva, "Colonizing Souls: The Failure of the Indian Inquisition and the Rise 
of Penitential Discipline,” in Cultural Encounters: The Impact of the Inquisition in Spain 
and the New World, ed. Mary Elizabeth Perry and Anne J. Cruz (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
The University of California Press, 1991), 12. While Klor de Alva discusses the disciplining 
of Nahuas in early colonial Mexico, his ideas extend to other later social or ethnic groups. 

16 Ibid., 16-18. 
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of Sacred Heart images, or “pictures” as he called them, and readers of this 
chapter likely flipped through the book to view Charles Natoire's engraving 
of the Heart (Fig. 11). Gallifet's chapter opens by noting that many people 
disrespect visual images of the Heart, because they had deemed devotion 
to it as bad and improper. He countered these arguments by outlining three 
pieces of evidence to demonstrate the integral role of visual images in adoring 
the Sacred Heart. Firstly, he emphasized the importance of Marguerite-Marie 
Alacoque's sketches of the holy organ based on her visions, and her claim that 
Christ had decreed that devotees should contemplate drawings of the Heart 
(Fig. 10). As he noted, cultic images of the Sacred Heart played an increasingly 
important role in the late seventeenth century after the French nun's visions 
and illustrations. Secondly, Gallifet argued that revering images signified a 
votary's love for the subject or “thing”: “when we love something, its picture 
becomes pleasing to us, and the sight of it consoles us.”!” Thus, a believer who 
loves the humanity of Christ will love the material signs of this humanity, such 
as the Heart, body, blood, wounds, name, feet, hands, pierced side, face, and 
so forth, and any images of them. Finally, Gallifet argued that given the history 
of Christian believers who favored images of saints holding their hearts, we— 
any devoted reader—should support images of Christ’s Heart, an organ which 
conveys more power and should be loved abundantly. The author even goes so 
far as to attribute any revulsion a viewer might feel towards depictions of the 
Heart to the devil himself. 

To entreat others to adore the Heart, Gallifet beseeched zealous supporters 
of the devotion to place the image in as many public and private locations as 
possible. According to Gallifet, if the Sacred Heart decorated an abundance 
of spaces, people would find it familiar and comforting, and come to love it. 
Without explicitly naming these desires as a method of domestication, as a 
way to make it so common to see the Heart as to welcome and adore it every 
day, Gallifet certainly described it as such. He claimed that pictures of the 
Sacred Heart would soon “glitter” within all churches if those who supported 
it continued to champion it strongly.!® Here he articulated the need to draw, 
sculpt, engrave, and paint the Sacred Heart, and to do so as naturalistically as 
possible as a sign of respect for Christ's human body—and by extension the 
cult.!9 Gallifet's ideas on the significant role of images in Heart adoration, as 


17  Gallifet, Adorable Heart, 275. 

18 Ibid. 279: “so that soon it was to be seen glittering on all sides in the churches, and be- 
came the object of the veneration and the tenderest devotion of the faithful..." 

19 Ibid. 276-281. On 280: "This holy picture is, as we have said, already to be found in a thou- 
sand places. It is painted, it is engraved, it is carved, it is represented in different ways, and 
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well as his decision to commission Natoire to create a naturalistic organ in lieu 
of an emblematic heart, influenced future productions of Sacred Heart imag- 
ery, the cult's continuing development, and its supporters. 

As Gallifet's text makes clear, images were understood to embody every- 
thing the cult symbolized and aided in spreading this Christian matter broadly 
across Catholic terrain, particularly when the media was easily acquired and 
disseminated. Cheaply made, mass-produced prints and small-scale images 
were portable, increasing the Heart's wide circulation to a diverse popular au- 
dience in Mexico.?? Devotees ascribed varied roles and significance to prints in 
general, and Inquisition documents underscore the powerful nature of these 
printed images and the perceived necessity to control their circulation.?! These 
prints often included textual inscriptions, either within the pictorial composi- 
tion or just below it, that requested votaries pray to the cultic image depicted.?? 

Other Novohispanic texts about the Sacred Heart similarly drew on the 
significance of images in stimulating devotion. They asked readers to look 
at images of the Sacred Heart to feel consoled and more alive or to alleviate 
their pain—the process of gazing was an elixir. Authors inspired by or copying 
Gallifet often added a print of the Heart in their texts. In El devoto del Sagrado 
Corazon de Jesus (A Devotee of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, c. 1764), a book trans- 
ported to and published in New Spain, the Spanish author Basilio Sotomayor 
noted that printed texts should incorporate prints so that readers had an image 
to look at frequently—whether in an office, workplace, or bedroom. He com- 
mented on the benefits of looking at images, arguing that they move the soul 
and thus cannot be bad if they incite virtue. For instance, he wrote, the sight 
of wounds in a crucifixion scene should move one to compunction and re- 
store humoral balance.?? He also mentioned the Church’s institution of many 
feast days in honor of “things” (“cosas”), or signs, in particular those closely 
associated with Christ, such as Corpus Christi (here, the body and blood), the 
wounds, and the cross. Sotomayor called these things “objects worthy of our 


variouslty adorned, according to the genius and taste of the artist, or the devotion of those 
who desire to possess it.” 

20 There is a vast bibliography on prints. Beyond what has already been cited, see Kelly 
Donahue-Wallace, “Bajo los tormentos del tórculo: Printed Portraits of Male and Female 
Clergy in Eighteenth-Century New Spain,” CLAR 14, no. 1 (June 2005): 103-135. 

21 The Inquisition banned prints that were felt to promote idolatry or heresy and to func- 
tion subversively against the Crown. AGN, Inq. vol. 1521, exp. 7-9, fs. 209-290; AGN, Inq., 
vol. 1103, exp. 19, fol. 193r-196; AGN, Inq., vol. 1038, exp. 3, fol. 178r. See also Donahue- 
Wallace, “Prints and Printmakers,” 301-309. 

22 Portús, La estampa religiosa, 221; Carrete Parrondo, “Estampas, arte y devoción,” xx. 

23 Sotomayor, Devoto del Sagrado Corazon, 200-203. 
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utmost respect” because of their connection to the cult of the Sacred Heart 
and so to Christ.?* He inserted, for example, another section on the Crown of 
the Sacred Heart, noting that it “is made up of five Our Fathers in reverence 
of the five Wounds, and thirty-three Hail Marys in memory of the thirty-three 
years of Christ. With this Crown of pious affections we try to correspond to 
that of the cruel thorns, which surrounds the Heart, as it was shown to the 
Venerable Alacoque."75 Sotomayor wanted devotees to consider how “things” 
like the crown of thorns interacted with the fundamental meanings of devo- 
tion to the Sacred Heart, asking readers to contemplate what these signs reveal 
about devotional imagery and cultic relationships more broadly. 

In another example, Pedro de Peñalosa paired a print of the Sacred Heart 
with a discussion of its iconography, guiding readers in their observation and 
contemplation of the printed image (Fig. 26).?9 Basing his commentary on 
Alacoques visions, Peñalosa (after Croiset) described the Sacred Heart as an 
"elevated throne composed of fire and flames, spreading rays of resplendent 
light more brilliant than the sun's"77 He urged readers to ponder the signifi- 
cance of the instruments of the Passion and described the Heart as a “trea- 
sure of love and mercy.?? He ruminated on the side wound, its penetration by 
a lance, and the crown of thorns encircling the Heart, and mentioned that a 
cross should rise from the upper half of it.29 Other texts, such as sor María de 
Santa Clara's Subida al monte de myrrha, sendero a el Corazon de Jesus (Ascent 


24 “Y semejantes Devociones, que miran à una parteyou sola perteneciente a Christo Señor 
nuestro, no son peregrinas en la Iglesia.... y se refunden en la de el Salvador, son entre si 
diversas, y en cada una damos culto, y veneración particular à alguna cosa relativa à él: v.g. 
la fiesta, y oficio del Corpus, en que se nos manda adorar la Carne Sacrosanta, y preciosa 
Sangre de Jesus. La fiesta de las Llagas, en que estas son precisamente el blanco de nuestra 
veneración. La fiesta de la Cruz, en que tributamos cultos à el Sagrado Madero de nuestra 
Redempción, sin agregar los demás instrumentos de la Passion. Y estos Cultos se tributan, 
no a la Cruz, en sentido figurativo; sino al Cuerpo de Christo real, y verdadero, a sus ver- 
daderas Llagas, y a la verdadera Cruz, en que se fue enclavado; objectos todos dignos de 
nuestro mayor respeto.” Ibid., 3-4. 

25 "Corona del Sagrado Corazon de Jesus” (section XXXI11): “Esta Corona se compone de 
cinco Padrenuestros en reverencia de los cinco Llagas, y treinta y tres Ave Marias en 
memoria de los treinta y tres años de Christo. Con esta Corona de piadosos afectos in- 
tentamos corresponde a la de crueles espinas, que ciñe su amable Corazon, como le fue 
mostrado á la Venerable Alacoque” Ibid., 219. See also 235. 

26 Jeffrey Hamburger argues for a similar comparison in the medieval period throughout 
Nuns as Artists. 

27 “elevado trono compuesto de fuego y llamas, esparciendo por todas partes de luz de admi- 
rable resplandor, y mas brillantes que los del Sol” Peñalosa, Breve noticia, n.p. 

28  “thesoro de amor, de misericordia, y de todas.” Ibid. 

29 “En Else dejaba ver patente la Llaga que abrió la lanza: una Corona de espinas cercava, o 
ceñia, en la parte superior se hallaba fija una adorable Cruz.’ Ibid. 
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to the Mount of Myrrh, the Path to the Heart of Jesus, 1747), followed the de- 
scription of the Sacred Heart in Peñalosa's Breve noticia almost exactly and 
structured the devotional and visual experience similarly. Like Sotomayor and 
Peñalosa, sor María emphasized the power of looking at images or paintings of 
the Sacred Heart,30 


3 Metaphoric Connotations of Printed Hearts 


Besides functioning in accordance with the words in devotional texts, prints 
also possessed inherent metaphoric value. A common and powerful trope 
in the Christian tradition is a person imprinting the word of God onto his or 
her heart, effectively linking the heart, printing, and memory together?! To 
write on one's heart is to record (from Latin cor) something in one's memory. 
Metaphoric language derived from European print technology came, in the 
words of one scholar, "to explain the abstract, invisible workings of perception 
and cognition."?? Religious authors and the faithful in New Spain commonly 
used words like estampar (to stamp), imprimir (to print), or grabar (to en- 
grave) in association with memory.?? In his introduction, Peñalosa wrote that 
the Jesuits needed to assist in stamping the Sacred Heart on the hearts of all 
Christians—undoubtedly also an effective political missionizing strategy.?^ In 
Nueve centellas del encendido amante corazon de Jesus nuestro redemptor (Nine 
sparks of the burning loving heart of Jesus our redeemer, 1749), the author di- 
rected readers to repeat the following: "impress on my heart the fear and hor- 
ror of even the slightest of faults.'35 Another author wrote: "Most pious Heart 
of Jesus, hear my unworthy supplications, grant my prayers, deign to wash the 


30 Sor María de Santa Clara, Subida al monte de myrrha, sendero a el Corazon de Jesus: 
Exercicios devotos para celebrar, adorar, y desagraviar a el Corazon amoroso, doloroso, y 
agraviado de nuestra vida Jesus (Mexico City: La Viuda de Francisco de Rivera, 1747). 

31 For more on the heart-text metaphor, see Jager, Book of the Heart. 

32 William MacGregor, "The Authority of Prints: An Early Modern Perspective,” Art History 
22, no. 3 (September 1999): 44. 

33 For more on print metaphors, see Kelly Donahue-Wallace, "Picturing Prints in Early 
Modern New Spain," The Americas 64, no. 3 (January 2008): 325-349. 

34 “para que Vs. Rs. le introduzcan, y estampen en los corazones de todos.” Peñalosa, 
Devocion, n.p. 

35 “Imprimid en mi corazón, el horror, y temor, aun de las mas leves culpas." Nueve centel- 
las del encendido amante corazon de Jesus nuestro redemptor: que prestan luz à nuestras 
tinieblas para exitar la devocion; y las ofrece repartidas en nueve dias la illtr. Congregacion 
Grande de Mexico del Real y Militar Orden de Nra. Sra. de la Merced Redempcion de Captivos 
para su novena (Mexico City: Imprenta del Nuevo Rezado de Maria de Rivera, 1749), n.p. 
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vile blemishes of my Heart with water and the Blood that left from that wound 
of love, and impress upon on it a conflagration, subject to this most honest 
virtue.”3 Padre Pedro Joachim Medrano’s 1755 published sermon draws on 
the language of printing to discuss the imprinting of the Sacred Heart on the 
hearts of Christ's wives (“esposas”), that is, nuns. For example, he requests with 
the first meditation (“primera meditación”): “Because as the heart of the Virgin 
was the first seat at all ...: he wants to preserve the Printing of his Heart, what, 
that each one models her breast to the picture ... [and] another Sign has no 
influence, nor authority in the hearts of his Wives [the nuns of the Convent 
of Señor San Joseph de Gracia of Mexico City].”37 As these examples indicate, 
printed metaphors about the heart occurred regularly in writings about the 
Sacred Heart, invoking deeply entrenched Christian metaphors about memory. 

Even those devotional texts not focused primarily on the Sacred Heart fre- 
quently alluded to the allegorical role of the heart. In a text in honor of El Señor 
de Santa Teresa, a miracle-working statue of Christ in Mexico City, an unnamed 
author stated, “Kneeling before the Renewed Holy Image of Christ ... the heart 
will be lifted to God, who is present, and paying him great reverence, and offer- 
ing him all its actions, words, and thoughts to his greater honor and the Glory 
that is his, you will speak truthfully, from the heart.”38 This passage denotes the 
heart as the place of memory, the self, and private reflection. Spiritual exercises 
written for female nuns in 1732 reflect these same associations, such as a devo- 
tion that reads “the sweetest heart of Jesus ... I want, I desire ... and solicit of 


36 = “Piadosissimo Corazon de JESUS, oye mis indignas suplicas, otorga mis ruegos, y dígnate 
lavar con el agua, y Sangre, que salió de essa herida de amor las immundas manchas de mi 
Corazon, é imprimir en él un encendio afecto á esta honestissima virtud” Practica para 
celebrar (1776), n.p. 

37 “Porque como el corazon de una Virgen fue el primer asiento en todas, y conservar su 
Escuela: quiere conservar la Imprenta de su Corazon, quiere, que cada una amolde su 
pecho a la estampa, quiere estar tan encarnado, y ser tan señalado, que otro Signo no 
tenga influencia, ni dominio en los corazones de sus Esposas...” Pedro Joachin Medrano, 
Areformación del hombre, hecha por el Corazon Puríssimo de Jesús, sermón panegyrico, que 
en la real presencia del eucharistico sacramento, y primera Festividad, con que devotamente 
unidas en la Sacratísima Escuela de este Divinissimo Corazón lo celebraron sus setenta y dos 
Discipulas Religiosas, ... del Convento de Sr. San José de Gracia de México, ... (Mexico City: 
Bibliotheca Mexicana, 1755), n.p. 

38  “Hincados de rodillas delante de la Sagrada Imagen Renovada del Santo Christo, ... se le- 
vantará el corazon á Dios, que está presente, y haciendole una profunda reverencia, y 
ofreciendole todas sus acciones, palabras, y pensamientos, á mayor honra, y Gloria suya, 
dirás de corazon.” Novena en honra de la soberana imagen de Cristo Crucificado, milagro- 
samente renovada (Mexico City: Atlapas, 1809), n.p. 
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my heart, all to sacrifice myself to God.”39 These examples demonstrate how 
ingrained the deeply embedded metaphor of the heart as the seat of memory 
and the soul was in New Spain, apart from the Sacred Heart itself. 

Printed images of Christ's Heart (Fig. 30) and the rich metaphoric associa- 
tions inherent in them fomented even deeper meanings that combined with 
passional ideas and the concept of imitatio Christi. Because of the heart's vis- 
ible presence in New Spain, prints of the Sacred Heart connoted the notion 
of memories imprinted on the heart. Many paintings and texts centered on 
Christ's Heart lend additional support, especially those referring to the Song of 
Songs, and specifically chapter 8: “[p]ut me as a seal upon thy heart” (verse 6). 
The notion of inscribing a votary's heart with the Word (Christ) also related 
to the imitatio Christi; devotees imprinted Christ's example onto their own 
hearts to imitate him. The inscribed heart, or even the graphically printed 
heart, thus communicated, as Eric Jager notes, “remembrance, devotion, and 
self-sacrifice.”40 

All these ideas built on the relationship between spiritual insight, medita- 
tion, and images, as this chapter noted earlier. After a beholder's eye grasped 
the image, his or her soul imprinted it on the heart. Prints of the Sacred Heart 
thus offered the organ as both the object (or subject) of a vision and an imprint 
to recall at will. Ultimately, an individual's heart so imprinted became more 
like Christ’s own sacred organ. The beholder also entered into a continuous 
exchange process wherein his or her body incorporated the Heart as if Christ 
himself placed it there, recalling the mystical visions of Gertrude of Helfta and 
Marguerite-Marie Alacoque. 

Mnemonics galvanized ideas linked to images and ideas in a person's memo- 
ry. As Sotomayor noted in his book, good Christianity depends on understand- 
ing the aim, motive, mode, and utility of what one venerates, such as an image 
of the Sacred Heart.*? Miguel Cabrera's Sacred Heart of Jesus (1756) is a stand- 
alone mnemonic image, yet it resonates with other images and narratives 


39  "Dulcissimo JESUS mio, ... quiero, desseo, intento, pretendo, y solicito de todo mi cora- 
zon, toda toda [sic] sacrificarme a mi Dios.” D. Francisco Joseph de la Vega y Mendoza, 
Espiritual exercicio, con que se pueden las sefioras religiosas renovar sus votos. Y emplearse 
todos en el culto, y alabanca de Dios, y provecho de su alma (Mexico City: Francisco de 
Ribera Calderón, 1732), n.p. Other devotionals instruct votaries to ask Christ to “Make my 
heart according to your Heart" ("Haz mi corazón, segün tu Corazón"), including Practica y 
modo, n.p. 

40 Jager, Book of the Heart, 87. 

41 Melion, “Meditative Images,” 3. 

42 Sotomayor, El devoto del Sagrado Corazon de Jesus, n. 
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FIGURE 30 Currently unidentified artist, Sacred Heart, 1739. 
Woodcut. In Juan de Loyola, Meditaciones del Sagrado 
Corazon de Jesus (Valladolid: La Imprenta de la 
Congregacion de la Buena Muerte, 1739) 
SUTRO LIBRARY (SAN FRANCISCO). PHOTOGRAPH BY 
AUTHOR 


about Christ's life, especially the Passion.* By focusing on motifs shown in 
other religious iconographies, such as cherubim, the side wound, and crown of 
thorns, already embedded in the viewer's memory, it recalls a mental archive 
of visual signs so the viewer will transfer the meaning of earlier experiences 


43 Peter Parshall, “The Art of Memory and the Passion,” Art Bulletin 81, no. 3 (September 
1999): 464. See also Frances A. Yates, The Art of Memory (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1966); Mitchell B. Merback, The Thief, the Cross, and the Wheel: Pain and the Spectacle 
of Punishment in Medieval and Renaissance Europe (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1998), 113-120. 
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onto later visual ones.** For example, when observing the holy organ floating 
in a mandorla of light, swirling clouds, and encircling cherubim, viewers would 
be encouraged to project their preconceived notions about visionary depic- 
tions, and their previous experiences with them, both mental (meditative) and 
visual, onto images of the Sacred Heart. 


4 Ways of Seeing the Sacred Heart 


Colonial Mexican images of the Sacred Heart, such as Cabrera's 1756 paint- 
ing, offered observers a spiritual, theological, and visual paradox. Cabrera's 
image has a mysterious, mystical quality in which beholders observe a human 
organ while concurrently witnessing a supernatural vision of Christ's Heart 
(Fig. 29). The combination of mimesis with the supernatural, or observation 
of the natural world paired with adoration of the divine, created new ways 
of seeing that affected the manner in which one navigated the devotional to- 
pography of Sacred Heart images. Like the dead Christ in the Man of Sorrows 
visual tradition, the Heart is mortally wounded yet alive, part but also whole. It 
displays typical iconographic motifs and floats in a luminous sky in an indefin- 
able location, surrounded by angels. Below the Heart in Cabrera's painting, the 
heads of two cherubim support a banderole, upon which is written “Praised be 
the sweetest heart of Jesus,” an injunction inserted into devotional texts like 
Juan de Loyola’s Meditaciones del Sagrado Corazon de Jesus (Meditations on 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 1734).** Besides the banderole, two kneeling angels 
gaze up at the Heart with their hands clasped together in adoration. Flanking 
them are two more kneeling angels holding instruments of the Passion: one 
grasps three nails, alluding to the Crucifixion; the other clutches a bunch of 
thorny branches, symbolizing the scourging whip. The angel on the outer left 
folds his right arm against his chest, averting his eyes from the Heart and gaz- 
ing towards viewers. The angel on the outer right, his eyes also cast downwards, 


44 Judi Loach, “An Apprenticeship in ‘Spiritual Painting’: Richeome's La Peinture spiritu- 
elle,’ in Ut pictura meditatio: The Meditative Image in Northern Art, 1500-1700, ed. Ralph 
Dekoninck, Walter Melion, and Agnes Guideroni-Bruslé (Turnhout, Belgium: Brepols, 
2012), 350. 

45 “Alabado sea el Dulcísimo Corazon de JESUS.” 

46 Juan de Loyola, Meditaciones del Sagrado Corazon de Jesus (Valladolid: La Imprenta de la 
Congregacion de la Buena Muerte, 1739), advertencia breve, n.p. See also Estaciones del 
Via-Crucis: En que el devoto corazon del christiano debe acompañar al Corazón crucificado 
de Jesus; conforme instituyó la v. madre Maria de la Antigua (Mexico City: D. Felipe de 
Zuñiga y Ontiveros, 1778). 
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gestures toward the praying angels below. While the two angels holding objects 
introduce viewers to symbols of the Passion, the two prostrated angels direct 
attention to the Heart. 

Cabrera's brushwork adds to the numinous appearance of the scene; certain 
areas show finely veiled paint applied in quick brushstrokes, making the forms 
seem light and airy. A cool pastel palette further removes the scene from reality 
and serves as a foil to the vermillion colored Heart. Compositionally, the heads 
of the four cherubim form an inverted arc around Christ's organ, following the 
natural shape of the oval canvas. In the top half of the composition, clusters 
of cherubim also arc around the Heart, imparting a centrifugal movement to 
the composition and encouraging viewers' eyes to circle around it. Nothing 
indicates that the Heart appears in the material world except its anatomical 
correctness.*” This paradox between a carnal heart observed in the real world 
and a mystical vision experienced outside it simultaneously permits viewers 
to see and touch the Heart yet removes it from earthly reality. Cabrera, like so 
many other artists of the eighteenth century, collapsed sign and signified. 

A viewer interacts intimately with the Sacred Heart by observing works like 
Cabrera's painting or prints: her eyes reach out and touch the Heart, and in 
some cases press it with her hands simultaneously. Sacred Heart images dem- 
onstrate a powerful mode of seeing, or what has been termed haptic visuality 
(or even the corporeal eye). Haptic visuality entails the art of looking closely, 
with one's eyes functioning as extensions of the hands that can stretch out- 
wards and interact with the devotional image.* In a painting like Cabrera's, 
a viewer could achieve this intimate mode of looking by reading the Heart 
diagnostically, understanding the thick, raised, snaking veins as evidence 
of blood coursing through Christ's organ; to pulsate with blood denoted the 
precious liquid was warm, and so the organ was alive. The pink flesh tones of 
life remain. The organ does not display the pale absence of color signifying 
death, the purple-red discoloration resulting from livor mortis, or the greenish 
tone signaling putrefaction. Similarly, the severed aorta and the dripping side 
wound—from a diagnostic standpoint— suggested pain, potential sickness, 
and impending death.*9 


47 For more Spanish visionary paintings, see Victor Stoichita, Visionary Experience in the 
Golden Age of Spanish Art (London: Reaktion, 1995). 

48 For more on haptic visuality, see Laura U. Marks, Touch: Sensuous Theory and Multisensory 
Media (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 2002); and David Morgan, The 
Embodied Eye: Religious Visual Culture and the Social Life of Feeling (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: The University of California Press, 2012). 

49 The idea of reading Christ's body diagnostically is influenced by Merback’s discussion of 
religio-medical diagnostics at the “Sensuous Suffering” roundtable at scsc 2014. 
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The mode of interacting with the image intimately, to absorb oneself in 
it, characterized a cornerstone of Sacred Heart devotion as well as an impor- 
tant trait of Colonial Mexican religious images, because viewers, like artists, 
adapted the images to any situation in which they found themselves. As one 
Novohispanic theologian put it, “The virtue of the Sacred Heart opens the eyes 
of the faith to some, so that they know, and adore eternal truths; to others it 
blocks the eyes of reason, so that they do not temporarily search the heavenly, 
and divine mysteries.’5° To see the Sacred Heart was to unveil its mysteries; 
to observe it was to understand its nature. In effect, a crucial element need- 
ed in order to adore the divine organ was the creation of images that viewers 
might observe haptically, using their eyes as agents in the process of meaning- 
making. The image-making process would similarly be an act of adoration. 
This process of haptic gazing correlated with eighteenth-century attempts to 
present an “image of the unseen” through visual observation. 

Haptic engagement with images of the Sacred Heart accorded well with key 
aspects of Jesuit spirituality in particular. The order promoted sensuous wor- 
ship, interior imaging—to “see with the eyes of the imagination"—and medi- 
tating on images as a way to have a personal, affective experience that brought 
one closer to God.*! Ignatius of Loyola's call to contemplate the life of Christ 
as a way to know his emotional and physical torments presented devotees 
with the opportunity to imagine themselves as participants in biblical narra- 
tive and to engage with the divine in a more sensuous fashion than before. 
Ignatius's Spiritual Exercises (c. 1540) encouraged people to locate God in all 
"things" Adoring images of Christ's Heart obliged viewers to intimately probe 
the inner recesses of his body and interact with it, thus falling in line with 
the Jesuit founder's spiritual ideas. These images thus worked as meditative 
instruments to help move the soul. Meditation, as a form of prayer, could oper- 
ate mnemonically, affectively, and even transformatively, and images became 
important aids within the meditative process.5? 


50 “A unos ábre los ojos de la fee, para que conozcan, y adoren las eternas verdades; á otros 
ciega los ojos de la razon, para que no escudriñen temerariamenete los celestiales, y divi- 
nos mysterios.” Oviedo, Quinta essencia, 21. 

51 Ignatius of Loyola, The Spiritual Exercises and Selected Works (New York: Paulist Press, 
1991), 141. For more on the Jesuit affective experience, see Jeffrey Chipps Smith, Sensuous 
Worship: Jesuits and the Art of the Catholic Reformation in Germany (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 2002). 

52 Walter S. Melion, "Introduction: Meditating on Pictures,” in Ut pictura meditatio, xxxiv. 
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5 Mnemonic “Things” in Miguel Cabrera's Sacred Heart 


The relationship between spiritual insight, meditation, and images has a long 
history in Christian thought. One of the most important thinkers to influ- 
ence this relationship's development was Augustine. In works like Confessions 
(397-400) and De trinitate (c. 417), he described three different types of vi- 
sions—the corporeal, spiritual, and intellectual? Image-based meditation 
was founded on the notion that concentrating on a spiritual image made it 
actually its corporeal likeness, or the image of something embodied. Pictorial 
images prompted corporeal visions, which spiritual vision then translated into 
visual likenesses that a person’s spirit operated—to know, recall, or imagine. 
A person’s outer eye translated visual information for his or her inner eye; the 
eye grasped the image, which the soul would take and imprint and transform.5* 
Images thus had the ability to help a person refashion his or her soul because 
the act of seeing aroused it. Thomas Aquinas, developing ideas from Aristotle 
in the thirteenth century, claimed material images would stimulate a person’s 
memory, and so aid in developing mental images to draw on when needed. 

A painting by friar Miguel de Herrera (Fig. 31) and Miguel Cabrera’s 1756 
Sacred Heart of Jesus demonstrate how Heart images aimed to tap into a 
devotee’s memories and function mnemonically. Herrera’s painting demanded 
a complicated mnemonic reading: twenty-two smaller hearts encompass 
Jesus’ Heart, all attached with arrows (Fig. 32, Table 1). Spanish poetic passages 
are inscribed upon the hearts, with biblical inscriptions in Latin—most of 
which relate to the heart—below them. For instance, on the heart labeled 
“177 the banderole reads “My heart was lifted up in your heart” (Ezekial 28:2) 
and the accompanying inscription states “Sovereign Love has been divine 
transmutation as a human heart has taken you from the Heart.'55 Herrera's 
painting thus required extensive theological knowledge and slow delibera- 
tion of the textual inscriptions, suggesting an educated audience. Reading the 
Spanish and Latin inscriptions in numerical order induced slow centripetal 
movement around the Heart, calling to mind its role as a furnace of Christ’s 
spiritus and as an axis around which life revolves. 


53 For more on Augustine and image-based meditation, see Margaret R. Miles, “The Eye of 
the Body and the Eye of the Mind in St. Augustine’s De trinitate and Confessions,’ The 
Journal of Religion 63 (1983): 125-142; and Walter S. Melion, “From Mystical Garden to 
Gospel Harmony: Willem van Brangteghem on the Soul’s Conformation to Christ,’ in 


Ut pictura meditatio. 
54 Melion, “Meditative Images,” 1-3. 
55 "Divina transmutación ha hecho tu Amor Soberano pues un Corazon humano te ha cogi- 


do del Corazon” and “Elevatum est Cor meum in Corde tuum.” 
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FIGURE 31 Friar Miguel de Herrera, Sacred Heart, eighteenth century. Oil on canvas 
MUSEO SOUMAYA. IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 
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FIGURE 32 Annotated Friar Miguel de Herrera, Sacred Heart, eighteenth century 
CREATED BY AUTHOR 
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TABLE 1 Inscriptions on Miguel de Herrera, Sacred Heart. By author 





A: From God: Vulneratus est uehementer a Sagitarijs. 1 Reg. Cap. 31 v. 3. 
B: From the dove: In ebriabo Sagittas meas. Deuth. Cap. 32. V. 42. 

C: Left Angel: Quorum tetigerat Deus corda (1 Samuel 10:26) 

D: Right Angel: Qui Cor suum leuauerunt. Jeremiah 51:1 


All inscriptions follow this order (1) banderole, then (2) heart. 


E: 1 Praeparate corde vestra Domino et servite ei soli (1 Samuel 7:3) 
Prepare your hearts unto the Lord, and serve him only 


EE: Efundine corda vestra a corazon illo. Desu adjuntor noster iu artemus (Effundite 
coram illo corda vestra). Deus adiutor noster in aeternum 
Congregation of people: pour out your hearts before him. God is our helper for ever. 


F: 2 nunc ergo timete Dominum et servite ei perfecto corde (Joshua 24:14) 
Now therefore fear the LORD, and serve him in sincerity and in truth 


G: 3 meditatio cordis mei in conspectu tuo semper (Psalms 18:15) 
Along with the meditation of my heart 


H: 4 Tu autem firmasti cor tuum et expandisti ad eum manus tuas 


(Job 11:13) 
If you prepare your heart, you will stretch out your hands toward him. 


I: 5 Lex Dei eius in corde ipsius 
(Psalm 36:31) 
The law of his God is in his heart 


J: 6 Tribulationes cordis mei multiplicatze sunt 
(Psalm 24: 17) 
The troubles of my heart have been multiplied 


K: 7 Afflictus sum, et humiliatus sum nimis: rugiebam a gemitu cordis mei. 
(Psalm 37:9) 
Ihave been afflicted and greatly humbled. I bellowed from the groaning of my heart. 


L: 4 Os meum loquetur sapientiam: et meditatio cordis mei prudentiam. (Psalm 48:4) 
My mouth will speak wisdom, and the meditation of my heart will speak prudence. 
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TABLE 1 Inscriptions on Miguel de Herrera, Sacred Heart. By author (cont.) 


M: 9 Factum est cor meum tamquam cera liquescens 
(Psalms 2135) 
My heart has become like wax 


N:10 ubi enim est thesaurus tuus ibi est et cor tuum (Psalms 6:21) 


For where your treasure is, there your heart will be also. 


O: 1 timor Domini delectabit cor et dabit laetitiam et gaudium (Ben Sira 1:12) 
The fear of the Lord delights the heart, and gives gladness 


P:12 sit quoque cor nostrum perfectum cum Domino Deo nostro. Reg. Cap. 


Q: Invenisti Cor eius fidele coram te. Nehemiah 9:8 
And you found his heart faithful before you, 


R:14 Afinibus terrae ad te clamavi dum anxiaretur cor meum, Psalms 60:3 
You have made your people suffer hard things 


S:15 Fiat cor meum immaculatum in justificationibus tuis ut non confundar, 
Psalms 119:80 
Jealously let my heart observe thy bidding; let me not hope in vain. 


T: 16 Conuersum est Cor meum in me. Hosea 11:8 [words switched around] 
My heart is changed within me 


U: 17 Elevatum est Cor meum in Corde tuum (Ezekial 28:2) 
Because thy heart is lifted up 


V: 18 Emol[l]itum est cor tuum et humiliates est in conspe[c]tu Dei (2 Chronicles 


34:27) 
Because your heart was responsive and you humbled yourself before 


W:19 Dirige cor tuum in viam directam (Jeremiah 31:21) 
Direct thy heart into the right way 


X: 20 Multitudnis autem credentium erat cor unum (Act 2, 4:32) 


Now the whole group of those who believed were of one heart and soul 
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TABLE 1 Inscriptions on Miguel de Herrera, Sacred Heart. By author (cont.) 


Y: 21 Tristitia mihi magna est et dolor cordi meo (Romans 9:2) 
Ihave great sorrow and unceasing anguish in my heart. 


Z: 22 Probasti cor meum igna me examinasti et non est inventa in me iniquitas 
(Psalm 16:3) 

You have tested my heart and visited it by night. You have examined me by fire, and 
iniquity has not been found in me. 





While Herrera’s painting worked mnemonically as a memory aid, it did not 
necessarily prompt the types of performative, physical cues found in Cabrera’s 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. The four kneeling angels make pious gestures similar 
to those that actual devotional practice employed, wherein one engaged in- 
timately with the object. Like other devotional images, all four angels served 
not only as mediators between viewers and the divine, but also as exemplars of 
how one should adore the Sacred Heart: kneel, gesture in reverence, and gaze 
at the organ.** Devotional texts similarly advocated for positioning one's body 
in this manner when presented with the Sacred Heart. Many requested that 
devotees who could not kneel and pray before the most holy sacrament should 
do so in front of an image of the Sacred Heart, such as a print or painting.*” In 
any case, by looking ardently at the Heart votaries would view it haptically, 
engaging sensuously with Christ’s divine organ. 

As Cabrera’s painting demonstrates, Sacred Heart images assisted in pro- 
ducing a type of mnemonic reading and reflected knowledge about human 
anatomy in popular culture, or in contexts outside of official medical texts 
and institutions. It provides opportunities for sensual encounters with Christ’s 
body, wherein a person could meditate on the visual subject and carry out 
devotional acts, positioning one’s body accordingly—kneeling, genuflecting, 
clasping. It demonstrates to believers how to position their bodies in the cor- 
rect “spiritual postures” or “physical habits of prayer” while adoring images of 
the Sacred Heart, or what might be termed a bodily spatial mnemonics. These 


56 Bennett, “Stigmata and Sense Memory” 1. See also Ringbom, Icon to Narrative, chapter 1, 
and 142-147. 

57 “Esta hora se ha de emplear delante del Santissimo, y no siendo posible, ante alguna 
Imagen del sagrado Corazon, practicando varios actos de adoracion, amor, alabanza al 
Deifico Corazon.” Sotomayor, Devoto del Sagrado Corazon, 216-217. 
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performative acts were intended to model appropriate behavior, a strategy em- 
ployed in other religious images as well as in lived performances, including 
acts of sel+mortification.* This process of cultivating bodies and minds to aid 
in devotional, and even aesthetic, experiences was not new to Mexico, but had 
a long history within Catholic devotional practice.*? Within those emotional 
communities honoring Christ's Heart, structuring individual and group com- 
portment and “habits of prayer” bonded everyone together and helped to make 
devotion to the Sacred Heart part of everyday life and popular piety—in effect, 
to normalize and domesticate it. 

The measurements of Miguel Cabrera’s 1756 painting, 196 x 142 cm, suggest 
it originally formed part of a retablo, or altarpiece, originally. The simple 
composition and focus on image or text relates to the painting’s possible 
function as one component of a larger altarpiece rather than one intended 
to be handled and seen close-up. It still displays four rectilinear projections, 
indicating the painting once had a frame. It resembles in situ late seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century retablos with oval paintings on their upper registers, 
such as the lateral retablo of the Chapel of the Third Order (Capilla de la 
Tercera Orden) in the Church of San Francisco in Tlaxcala, state of Tlaxcala, 
or the oval painting of the Sacred Heart decorating the apex of the retablo of 
Our Lady of the Light (Nuestra Señora de la Luz) in the former Jesuit church 
of La Profesa in Mexico City. With the four angels in Cabrera’s painting acting 
as models for contemplation of Christ’s Heart, it is possible to imagine how 
effective they would have been at aiding devotees to conform to proper bodily 
positions while observing the painting on an altarpiece in a sacred space. 


6 Intertwined Networks of Devotions: The Side Wound and Heart 


Images like Cabrera’s 1756 Sacred Heart collapse different devotions into one 
compositional space, granting viewers the chance to deliberate over specific 
details including Christ’s side wound and blood, the scourging whip, the 
nails, and the crown of thorns. Theoretically, a devotee might also have used 
a Sacred Heart image as the focal point for prayers to other devotions like the 
blood, side, wound, or Passion in general, many of which were the subject of 


58 Hughes, Mexican Crucifix, 59, 61, 80. 

59 See, for instance, Allie Terry-Fritsch’s discussion on the imposition of postures of worship 
on beholders at the Sacro Monte di Varallo in Italy in “Performing the Renaissance Body 
and Mind: Somaesthetic Style and Devotional Practice at the Sacro Monte di Varallo,” 
Open Arts Journal, no. 4 (Winter 2014-2015): 111-132. 
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their own devotional cults. Cabrera's painting thus participated in a broader 
network of devotions, which assisted viewers in understanding more deeply 
the topographic and mnemonic space of Christ's body part.®° His painting 
underscores how memories—whether of other images, biblical passages, or 
devotional texts—informed the production and function of devotional im- 
agery in the eighteenth century.*! The pictorial details in Cabrera's image not 
only sparked memories, but also allowed viewers to interpret the visual infor- 
mation in line with what they already knew about the Sacred Heart, Christ's 
Passion, and other related religious cults, altering each person's interaction 
with the painting. 

Closer examination of Cabrera's painting reveals how specific motifs, such 
as the side wound, operated mnemonically and as focal points of the devotion- 
al viewing process. The Sacred Heart’s arteries are severed close to the organ, 
but do not spurt blood, suggesting the Heart is empty. However, blood spills 
from the fifth wound, or the deep cut inflicted on the organ’s right side. In a 
depiction so naturalistic, why should the heart bleed only from this wound 
and not its other natural passageways? After all, the wound was the result of 
Longinus thrusting his spear into Christ’s side during the Crucifixion, and thus 
marked the Heart before the organ was torn—at least visually—from Christ’s 
body; if blood exits from the fifth wound, why not from the arteries that were 
severed later and from a resurrected, living body? This choice—a puncta— 
likely caused viewers to pause, thereby stimulating recollection and emotive 
experiences. The absence of blood issuing from all its natural passageways ad- 
heres to earlier visual prototypes of Christ's Heart that were less naturalistic 
and intended as cultic, emblematic images (cf. Figs. 8, 9, 14); the naturalism 
of the organ in Cabrera's painting draws attention to his modification choices, 
reminding the viewer that the anatomically correct Sacred Heart still functions 
as a visual sign. Yet there is greater tension between the roles of the Heart as 
sign and material object. 

While the wound was an isolated motif upon which a viewer could focal- 
ize, it also connoted the uncertainty of the Sacred Heart as a material organ. 
It is a point of entry, acting as an affective site of devotion. It is not only the 
remnant of vulgarity and violation, but also a portal to the refuge offered in 
Christ's Heart, where Christians could achieve union with God.*2 In his 1782 
book on Christ's wounds, Nicolás Espindola highlighted the merits of the side 


60 Ringbom, Icon to Narrative, 48-49. 
61 Bennett, “Stigmata and Sense Memory,” 2. 
62 Rubin, Corpus Christi, 317. 
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wound and supplied prayers in its honor.’ He proclaimed the side wound as 
the “conqueror over death, fount of eternal life, ark of sinners' redemption, 
nest of humble doves, kiln of love, and coffer of Divine treasures"6^ About 
Christ's wounds he also stated: 


I beg of you for the very love that these piercing wounds you impressed 
upon [your heart] on the Cross ... penetrate my heart with nails, and with 
the release of a perfect pain lance my sins in the hour of death, so that 
my purified soul, cleansed in these beautiful and crystalline springs of 
your Blood, may enter those gates, that with the Angels and Saints, it may 
adore your glorious sacrosanct wounds for centuries eternal. Amen.*? 


Writers of devotions to the Sacred Heart frequently used these same phrases 
and ideas that characterized Christ's side wound to describe Christ's Heart, 
drawing parallels between the two interconnected parts of his body and 
amplifying the signifying potential of both.66 

The bleeding wound that is so prominent in Mexican Sacred Heart imag- 
es like Cabrera's also highlighted another ambiguity embodied in the organ: 
Christ's role as both male and female, as both father and mother. Ecclesiastics, 
writers, and devotees suggested that the Heart was like a womb, with the 
wound as the entry point to a refuge in Christ's chest.®” These associations 
had their origins in medieval Europe, where the faithful often centered their 
understanding of Christ's gender as flexible on his side wound. In a woodcut 
from circa1450 in the Cambridge University Library, copious amounts of blood 
stream from Christ's wounded body, with a more forceful stream exiting from 
his side wound. A prayer to the Heart accompanies the image, with a promise 


63 Espindola, Ofrecimiento, n.p.; Aprobacion de la corona de nuestro senor Jesu-Cristo, llama- 
da comunmente camandula, y sus indulgencias (Puebla: Pedro de la Rosa, 1782), n.p. 

64 "vencedor de la muerte, fuente que falta hasta la vida eternal, arca donde se salvan los 
pecadores, nido de las Palomas sensillas, horno de amor, y cofre de los Divinos Thesoros.” 
Espindola, Ofrecimiento, n.p. 

65 “Yote suplico por el amor que te imprimió en la Cruz estas penetrantes heridas ... traspas- 
ses este mi corazon con los clavos, y con la lanza de un perfecto dolor de mis pecados, en 
la hora de mi muerte, para que mi alma purificada, y limpia en estas hermosas, y crista- 
linas fuentes de tu Sangre, entre por essas puertas a adorar con los Angeles, y Santos tus 
Sacrosantas Llagas gloriosas, una eternidad de siglos. Amen” Ibid. 

66 For instance "Tu eres la fuente, y origen de todas las Virtudes"; "refugio de las lamas 
Santas, agradable descanso de la Paloma"; "Throno de misericordia"; "Santuario de la 
Santissima Trinidad"; “Throno de charidad”; “fuente de agua viva.” Mora, Devoto culto, 43, 
45-46, 72, 77. 

67 Bynum, Jesus as Mother, 121. 
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of indulgences to anyone who reads it.®* Believers thought the stream of blood 
from the side wound issued directly from the Heart to nourish followers, akin 
to breastfeeding a child, establishing a connection between nutritious blood 
and Christ’s Heart. The spurting wound as a site of nourishment also conjured 
images of Mary squirting milk from her breasts and of the opening of a wom- 
an's vulva, both sites fertility.69 For its ability to contain and pump blood, the 
side wound and the Heart by extension were construed as akin to a woman's 
breast, and specifically to Mary’s divine breast. 

European images showed blood jetting from Christ’s wound into chalices, 
paralleling those of Mary streaming breast milk into the mouths of devotees.”° 
Mystical lactation scenes explicitly paralleled Christ’s wound and Mary’s 
breasts. The most famous case of Mary feeding followers is the Lactation of 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux, displayed in works like Alonso Cano’s 1650 paint- 
ing made in Spain. Bernard of Clairvaux (1090-1153) was one of a number of 
saints, including also Lutgard of Aywiéres (1182-1246) and Catherine of Siena 
(1347-1380), who reported that they fed from Christ’s wound or entered into 
mystical union with the divine via the side wound. Representations of saints, 
clergy, and nuns suckling Jesus’ wound abound in European visual culture, 
such as Francesco Vanni's painting of Saint Catherine drinking from Christ's 
side (c. 1594). 

Lactation scenes emerged early on in Novohispanic visual culture as well, 
demonstrated in works like Cristobal de Villalpando’s Lactation of St. Dominic 
(1684-1695, Church of Santo Domingo, Mexico City). As in Europe, they be- 
came visually intertwined with Christ's nourishing side wound and Heart. In 
Antonio Rodríguez's Ecstasy of St. Augustine from the seventeenth century 
(Fig. 33), Mary and Christ simultaneously feed spiritual followers with their 
bodily effluvia. Christ squirts a stream of his blood from his side wound into 
the mouth of Augustine, analogous to Mary's stream of milk. Beyond the visual 


68 Cambridge CUL MS Additional 5944/11. See Chapter 1, n27-28. 

69 Many scholars have addressed this gendered reading, including Charles T. Wood, “The 
Doctor's Dilemma: Sin, Salvation, and the Menstrual Cycle in Medieval Thought 
Speculum 56, no. 4 (Oct. 1981): 710-727; Karma Lochrie, “Mystical Acts, Queer Tendencies,” 
in Constructing Medieval Sexuality, ed. Karma Lochrie, Peggy McCracken, and James 
Schultz (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1997), 187-200; and Martha Easton, 
“Was it Good for You, Too?’ Medieval Erotic Art and Its Audiences,” Different Visions: A 
Journal of New Perspectives on Medieval Art 1 (September 2008): 1-30. 

70 Bynum, Fragmentation and Redemption, 206. See also Mechthild, Flowing Light, 15; Julian 
of Norwich, Revelations of Divine Love, trans. Elizabeth Spearing (London: Penguin, 1998), 
141-42. 
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FIGURE 33 Antonio Rodríguez, Ecstasy of St. Augustine, seventeenth century. Oil 


on canvas. 
MUNAL. PHOTOGRAPH BY STEVEN ZUCKER 


and metaphoric parallel, milk and blood were often positioned as interchange- 
able, a notion supported in medical circles since at least the Middle Ages.”! 
New Spanish devotional literature also affiliated Mary's breast and its milk 
with the wound and blood of the Sacred Heart, and they also frequently al- 
luded to Christ's Heart as the source of life and the sacraments.”? The explicit 


71 The idea that blood and milk were interchangeable was based on the Galenic theory of 
dealbation. Both substances were also compared to semen. See Elizabeth Robertson, 
"Medieval Medical Views of Women and Female Spirituality in the Ancrene Wisse and 
Julian of Norwich's Showings in Feminist Approaches to the Body in Medieval Literature, 
ed. Linda Lomperis and Sarah Stanbury (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1994), 145-146; Bynum, Jesus as Mother, 132. 

72 In Devoto culto, Mora mentions the Heart's ability to fountain and its role as a container. 
For example, “Tu eres la fuente, y origen de todos las Virtudes.” Mora, Devoto culto, 23, 
43, 78, 82. Novenas often describe the Heart as a fountain spurting sweet or living wa- 
ters ("fuente de aguas vivas"), including Novena a el sacratissimo corazon de Jesus (1774), 
n.p. Other texts mention the Heart as a sacred ark, a coffer, a womb, and an oven. For 
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correlation of the nourishing and lactating capabilities of the wound and the 
breast further underscored the feminized reading of Christ's body parts in con- 
junction with pictorial signs that it was often the subject of women's visual 
experiences.?? Clearly, as a point of entry to Christ's Heart, a tear in holy flesh, 
a bleeding gash, and a source of nourishment, the side wound operated as a 
useful puncta or emotionally tagged site upon which to focalize in images of 
the Sacred Heart, as Cabrera's painting demonstrates. 


7 Other Devotional Puncta in Cabrera's Sacred Heart 


Besides the side wound, the three nails, scourging branches, crown of thorns, 
and the cross also operated as devotional puncta in Cabrera's Sacred Heart 
from 1756. All are instruments of Christ's Passion that corresponded to a larger 
network of devotions popular in New Spain and beyond. Devotional texts de- 
tailed how to venerate the crown of thorns, blood of Christ, and nails of the 
Crucifixion, providing instructions to incite emotions in viewers in the same 
manner as devotionals to the Heart. A 1784 text asked readers to adore the holy 
blood and water from Christ's chest, and requested everyone stamp the blood 
upon their souls, as well as bathe and purify themselves in it. It stated that 
votaries must be penitent because Christ's blood, flowing from his side wound, 
was spilled for humankind and cleansed people of their sins.”* In a text about 


examples, see both Obsequios al Sagrado Corazon de Jesus, que pueden hacerse en quince 
dias. O dividirse en quince horas, o practicarse todos en una (Mexico City: Phelipe de 
Zuñiga y Ontiveros, 1786), n.p; and Oracion al Sagrado Corazon, n.p. 

73 Many publications discuss Christ's ambiguous gender and gendering as female. Beyond 
those already cited, see Richard Trexler, “Gendering Christ Crucified,” in Iconography at 
the Crossroads, ed. Brendan Cassidy (Princeton: Princeton UP, 1993), 107-119; Caroline 
Walker Bynum, “The Body of Christ in the Later Middle Ages: A Reply to Leo Steinberg, 
Renaissance Quarterly 39, no. 3 (Autumn 1986): 399-439; Cecelia Klein, “The Aztec 
Sacrifice of Tezcatlipoca and Its Implications for Christ Crucified,” in Power, Gender, and 
Ritual in Europe and the Americas: Essays in Memory of Richard C. Trexler, ed. Peter Arnade 
and Michael Rocke (Toronto: Centre for Reformation and Renaissance Studies, University 
of Toronto, 2008), 273-297. 

74 “ofrecido á Dios la preciosisima Sangre de Christo por su conversion. Nadie, pues, se es- 
cuse de usarlo en la forma siguiente para agradar á Dios y ganar almas para el Cielo... ¡O 
JESUS mi amado Redentór! Véisme aquí postrado á tus pies, implorando tu piedad... 
Adoro la santísima Sangre y Agua de tu bellísimo Costado, caída y derramada de la 
tierra.... Todos adoren esa Sangre santísima, todos la estampen en sus almas, y á todos 
bañe, purifique y redima. Criaturas todas, adorad la preciosísima Sangre de JESUS, Cielos, 
Tierra, Angeles, Hombres, Brutos, Aves, Peces...” Ofrecimiento de la preciosisima sangre de 
Cristo (Puebla: Pedro de la Rosa, 1784), n.p. 
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the crown of thorns, the author recounted the history of a crown-relic in the 
Oratory in Mexico City, brought to New Spain in 1669. It contained directions 
for how individuals should make prayers to the crown as well as offer dona- 
tions to it." Other devotional works dedicated to Christ, such as a novena 
structured around an image of Jesus from a chapel of the church attached to 
the convent of St. Joseph in Mexico City, referred to the constituent details of 
Christ's Passion, such as his body, blood, and wounds, and included prayers 
directed to Christ's fifth wound, Heart, and blood.”6 

Many of these authors employed language to allow the reader to identify 
with Christ. Espindola requested Christ “pierce a devotee's heart with nails and 
a lance to release the perfect pain of [his] sins in the hour of death.” Some 
authors also provided specific instructions for readers to activate both their 
memories and emotional responses by incorporating themselves into the 
narrative of Christ's sacrifice. These directives, including “Look at the Heart,” 
“See [the Heart],” and “Feel for the most Sacred Heart,” were common parlance 
in pious practices, asking votaries to fixate on the Heart using their senses and 
affects. 

Many devotionals about the Sacred Heart provided short prayers to say to 
the cross, crown of thorns, blood, and side wound, reinforcing the larger net- 
work to which it belonged. A 1786 devotional text about the Heart included a 
prayer to Christ's “Dulzura” (sweetness), which fixated on his blood and the 
Cross.”8 Another requested the reader say three Our Fathers and three Hail 
Marys to the cross, the crown, and the wound that decorate the Sacred Heart, 
while the author of Devocion al purisimo Corazon de Jesus: Para todos los vi- 
ernes del año particularmente para el primero de cada mes con la invocacion 


75  "Aelque con dolor de sus pecados, confesado, ó por lo menos teniendo firme propósito 
de confesarse, teniendo una de las dichas Coronas, y las rezare quantas veces quisiere, 
tantas veces conseguirá docientos años de Indulgencia.... Esta Corona se reza á Coros 
desde el año de mil seiscientos sesenta y nueva en el Oratorio del Glorioso Patriarca San 
Felipe Neri de la Ciudad de México, los Lunes de Quaresma á las quatro de la tarde, en esta 
forma. Un Sacerdote de dicho Oratorio, en medio de él se persigna y dice el verso: Gloria 
Patri, &c. Y responden todos: Sicut erat, &c..." Aprobacion de la corona, n.p. 

76 For example, “Anima de Cristo santificame. / Cuerpo de Cristo salvame. / Sangre de Cristo 
embriagame. / Agua del Costado de Cristo lavame. / Pasion de Cristo confortame. / O 
Buen JESUS! Oyeme, / Dentro de tus Llagas escudeme.” Novena en honra de la soberana 
imagen de Cristo Crucificado, n.p. 

77 For instance, “traspasses este mi corazon con los clavos, y con la lanza de un perfecto 
dolor de mis pecados, en la hora de mi muerte” Espindola, Ofrecimiento, n.p. 

78 “O Poderoso Señor! ... Panal divino, donde las Avejas tiernas, donde las almas Santas em- 
briagadas con el mosto dulcísimo de tu Sangre, suavisan sus penas.... Contigo, carácter de 
predestinados, se alistan bajo la bandera de la Cruz, para quedar victoriosas de los asaltos 
del comun enemigo,” Obsequios al Sagrado Corazon (1786), n.p. 
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de su santisimo nombre que se podrá decir todos los dias (Devotion to the Most 
Pure Heart of Jesus, c. 1776) had entire prayers to these “things” to say when 
adoring the Heart.”? Novenas also described the violated heart of Christ in ref- 
erence to these other puncta or signs, using them to conjure links between 
the Sacred Heart and other devotional cults.8° When fixating on images of the 
Heart, devotees offered prayers for those other Passional signs as well as for 
Christ's organ. 

In Cabrera's painting then, the Heart, blood, crown, side wound, nails, fla- 
gellant whip, and inscription performed as puncta. These motifs could be 
isolated as individual signs that evoked a specific set of ideas or they could 
be placed within the larger constellation of the Passion narrative.8l Each 
motif encouraged recollection of what Christ endured in the final moments 
of his life. Whether or not viewers of Cabrera's image identified with Jesus, 
by attending Mass, reading devotional literature, and observing images, 
they certainly became witnesses to the rupturing of his flesh, his pain, and 
his sacrifice. The pathos and violence inherent in Cabrera's painting invoked 
parallels in viewers’ own bodily and textual memories. Within the same 
cultural atmosphere, devotional texts as well as Cabrera's work engendered 
affective responses among votaries by highlighting specific details as sites of 
emotional encounters and as sensory stimuli.8? The painting aided a devotee 


79 X "Aquí se rezan tres Padres nuestros, tres Aves Marias a la Santa Cruz, Corona, y herida 
con que se mostró el sacratissimo Corazon de JESUS, y se dice la siguiente" Practica 
para celebrar (1766), n.p.; “Exercicio devoto al Sagrado Corazon de JESUS.... A la Cruz. / 
O Corazon divinisimo de JESUS Sacramentado, oprimido con la pesada Cruz de mis pe- 
cados, y crucificado con el mas tierno amor en la Cruz de mis ingratitudes! ... A la Corona 
de Espinas. / O Corazon dolorosísimo de JESUS Sacramentado! Tan apretado y herido 
os veo con esa Corona de espinas, que siendo sus mas crueles puntas mis ingratitudes, 
os penetraron hasta lo mas interior. Encended mi corazon en el deseo de amaros, ... A 
la Llaga. / O Corazon amorosisimo de JESUS Sacramentado, herido con el hierro desa- 
piadado de la Lanza, cuya Llaga profundizó mas mi ingratitud y poco respeto á ese ador- 
able Sacramento! Encended mu corazon en el deseo de amaros....” Devocion al purisimo 
Corazon de Jesus: Para todos los viernes del año particularmente para el primero de cada 
mes con la invocacion de su santisimo nombre que se podrá decir todos los dias ... (Mexico 
City: D. Felipe de Zúñiga y Ontiveros, 1776?), n.p. 

80 For example: “O Corazon dolorosissimo de Jesus! Que para ablandar nuestra dureza, y 
hacer mas patente amor con que padecisteis tantos dolores, y penas para salvarnos, los 
quisisteis representar la Cruz. Coronado de espinas, y herido de la Lanza, con que os man- 
ifestasteis paciente, y amante al mismo tiempo. Dadme la gracia de resarcir las injurias, y 
ingratitudes hechas contra Vos..." Novena a el sacratissimo corazon de Jesus (1774), n.p. See 
also Novena en obsequio de el Sagrado Corazon de Jesus: Hijo unigenito del eterno Padre y de 
Maria Virgen Señora Nuestra (Mexico City: Bibliotheca Mexicana, 1759), n.p. 

81 Ringbom, Icon to Narrative, 50. 

82 Bennett, “Stigmata and Sense Memory,” 5-6. 
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in recollecting Christ's infinite love and sacrifice for mankind and, in effect, 
invited repentance for the sins committed against him. In turn, votaries should 
express or fix the engendered affective response corporeally by crying, feeling 
intensely, and imprinting the pain, memory, and lessons learned from view- 
ing and adoring the Sacred Heart on their own hearts. Controlled, decorous 
weeping was a pious act and such emotive responses would demonstrate cor- 
rect affective responses to religious artworks.9? They thus aided in fashioning 
emotional communities of Sacred Heart worship, exemplified by the numer- 
ous confraternities in service to it, and they embedded it thoroughly into 
the complex matrix of Mexican devotional life to ensure its success as a new 
Jesuit cult. 


8 Pairing the Passions and Hearts of Christ and Mary 


By the eighteenth century, a clear relationship existed between Christ's and 
Mary's Hearts. Juan Patricio Morlete Ruiz's Sacred Heart of Jesus and Sacred 
Heart of Mary, both from 1759, articulate this relationship (Figs. 2, 34). Beliefs 
about the nature of Mary and her Immaculate Heart were layered onto the cult 
and image of the Sacred Heart, both textually and visually, as earlier notions 
of Mary's nurturing breasts were conflated with Christ's life-giving wounds. 
Morlete Ruiz's two paintings on copper present a compelling case study of 
the dense tapestry of Marian advocations and saints' cults linked to Christ's 
Heart. This section focuses primarily on the Heart's relationship to the Virgin 
of Sorrows because Mary's Sacred Heart directly alludes to this devotion. 

Both of Morlete Ruiz's paintings are the same size, medium, and compo- 
sitional structure, suggesting they hung as pendant paintings. Their produc- 
tion in 1759 likely celebrated the Sacred Heart when the Jesuit order was under 
increasing attack. They had just been expelled from Brazil, and Jansenist 
and reformist attacks on both the order and the Heart had amplified. In 
Mexico, confraternities to the Hearts of Mary and Jesus continued to grow, 
and novenas and other devotional literature were printed (or reprinted) to 
meet the increased needs of devotees. These two paintings are in some way 


83 See William A. Christian, “Provoked Religious Weeping in Early Modern Spain,’ in 
Religious Organizations and Religious Experience, ed. J. Davis (London: Academic Press, 
1982), 97-114; Gary L. Ebersole, “The Function of Ritual Weeping Revisited: Affective 
Expression and Moral Discourse," History of Religions 39, no. 3 (Feb. 2000): 211-246. 
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FIGURE 34 Juan Patricio Morlete Ruiz, Sacred Heart of Mary, 1759. Oil on copper 
MUNAL. PHOTOGRAPH BY STEVEN ZUCKER 


a representative example of how artistic responses sought to champion the 
Heart in New Spanish culture by the mid-eighteenth century.®* 

In The Sacred Heart of Mary, a sword pierces Mary's anatomically correct 
heart, and lilies sprout from its aorta. Above it, the dove of the Holy Spirit flies. 


84 Ihave treated Morlete Ruiz's The Sacred Heart of Christ in detail in Chapter 1. 
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FIGURE 35 Annotated Juan Patricio Morlete Ruiz, Sacred Heart of Mary, 1759 
CREATED BY AUTHOR 


Female saints, rather than male, inhabit the roundels surrounding her heart 
(Fig. 35). Clockwise from the top right, the figures are an unidentifiable female 
saint, Rose of Lima (1586-1617), the venerable Madre María de la Encarnación 
(1566-1618), Maria Magdalena dei Pazzi (1566-1607), Teresa of Ávila (1515- 
1582), Gertrude of Helfta (1256—c. 1302), Catherine of Siena (1347-1380), and 
another unidentifiable female saint (possibly María la Antigua or María 
Ágreda de Jesús). Joachim, Joseph, and Anne rest on the cloud below Mary's 
heart; Joseph's glowing heart adorns his chest, sprouting lilies. Below them are 
a Dominican nun, a purified soul (personified as female), and a Benedictine 
nun, possibly St. Mechthild of Magdeburg, who gazes upwards at Joseph and 
holds a heart in her right hand. 
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By pairing Christ's and Mary's hearts, Morlete Ruiz alluded to the intense 
pain and sorrow both figures endured, as well as their intense love for one 
another and humankind. The Virgin Mothers pierced heart refers to a 
prophecy in the Gospel. According to Luke, sorrow would pierce Mary's heart 
(Luke 2:34-35), while Jesus’ Heart emblematized his sacrifice for and love of 
humankind. Because both Mary's and Christ's sacrifice contributed to the 
salvation and redemption of humankind, the faithful understood Mary as 
co-redemptive.?5 Besides the Hearts of Mary and Christ, the male and female 
saints depicted in these pendant paintings offer an interpictorial dialogue: 
although paired with Mary's heart, many female saints like Gertrude of Helfta 
witnessed Christ's Heart, while male saints like Francois de Sales, displayed 
with Christ's viscera, venerated Mary's heart. Interpictorial connections like 
these not only asked viewers to make mental and devotional links between the 
two paintings, but fostered dialogue between Christ's and Mary's Hearts even 
when only beholding a single painting. 

Similar to Mexican images of Christ's Heart, those of Mary's pierced heart 
did not show anatomically correct organs prior to the eighteenth century. 
Rather it was commonly depicted as a small, stylized organ on her chest, 
pierced with one or as many as seven swords and often with lilies blooming 
from the aorta. In Morlete Ruiz's painting, the sword relates the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary to the Virgin of Sorrows, which had a long tradition in Spain be- 
fore it appeared on Mexican soil. It originated in the medieval era when repre- 
sentations of Christ suffering were increasingly popular. Many images display 
Mary experiencing pain and sorrow at the sight of her anguished or dead son.96 
Throughout Colonial Mexico, paintings, sculptures, and prints often depicted 
the Virgin of Sorrows, but rarely depicted only her pierced heart. Cristóbal de 
Villalpando's early eighteenth-century painting of the Virgin of Sorrows with 
the seven archangels was typical, showing a single dagger penetrating Mary's 
heart upon her chest (Fig. 36). 

In the late seventeenth century the Jesuits promoted the Virgin of Sorrows 
with much fervor, stirring greater interest in her cult as they did with the 
Sacred Heart. When the cult traveled to New Spain, Jesuit Fathers, including 
Juan del Pozo (1639-1680) and José Vidal (1630-1702), nurtured this Marian 
advocation. Vidal served as the prefect for the Congregation of the Virgin of 


85 Clara Bargellini, El retablo de la Virgen de los Dolores (Mexico City: Fundación Cultural 
Televisa, 1993), 38. 

86 Devotion to the Virgin of the Five Sorrows started by the fourteenth century, this time as 
analogous to the Five Wounds of Christ. It was not until the seventeenth century that the 
number of the Virgin's sorrows was cemented at seven. Louis Réau, Iconographie de l'art 
chrétien (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1957), 102-103, 108-110. 
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FIGURE 36 Cristóbal de Villalpando, Our Lady of Sorrows, between 
c. 1680-89. Oil on canvas 
MUSEO SOUMAYA. PHOTOGRAPH BY AUTHOR 


141 


the Sorrows and was responsible for the erection of an altar dedicated to the 


Dolorosa in Mexico City. At its completion, Pozo wrote a sermon focused on 


the Virgin of the Sorrows and published a book about her?" Many images of 
the Dolorosa decorated Jesuit spaces, such as a seventeenth-century retablo 


87 See José Vidal Figueroa, Memorias tiernas: Dispertador afectuoso y devociones practicas 
con los dolores de la santissima virgen (Mexico City: María de Benavides, 1686). 
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dedicated to her in the Jesuit Hacienda de Santa Lucía. Inventories of Jesuit 
goods and books also exemplify the order's support of the cult.58 

A specific temporal correlation existed between the Virgin of Sorrows and 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus. In 1727, Pope Benedict 111 introduced the Stabat 
Mater (dolorosa) hymn into the Roman Breviary and Missal, and established 
the feast day of Our Lady of Sorrows on the Friday before Passion Sunday (or 
Palm Sunday). The feast day of the Dolorosa occurred a week before Good 
Friday and two weeks before the feast day of the Sacred Heart, creating a tem- 
poral correspondence between the two devotional cults. Visual and archival 
evidence also reveal that pairing the Dolorosa and Heart was common. For 
instance, in New Spain personal items listed in the cells of Jesuit brothers 
demonstrate that they possessed and hung images of the Sacred Heart and the 
Virgin of Sorrows on their cell walls, such as one Padre Pérez—likely Professor 
of Grammar Ignacio P. Pérez (1743-1808) —from the Jesuit colegio of Pátzcuaro. 
Padre Pacin, from the same colegio, had prints of the Hearts of Mary and Jesus 
in his room.8? In the church of the Jesuit colegio in León, congregations to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, Virgin of Sorrows, and the Good Death existed; similarly, 
in the church of the Jesuit colegio in Guanajuato there were congregations to 
the Sacred Heart and la Dolorosa.* The congregation of la Dolorosa cared for 
three small paintings (“tres quadritos”) of the Sacred Heart in the chapel of the 
Ecce Homo in the colegio of San Pedro y San Pablo in Mexico City?! Further, a 
congregation devoted to Nuestra Señora de los Dolores in San Luis Potosí cele- 
brated the fiesta of the Sacred Heart.?? Archbishop Rubio y Salinas's painted al- 
tarpiece of the Virgin of Sorrows, attributed to Juan Patricio Morlete Ruiz and 
from 1758, included both the Hearts of Jesus and Mary on it, once again visually 
cementing the relationship between these devotional cults (Fig. 37). Clearly, 
existing evidence demonstrates the connection between the Virgin of Sorrows 
and the Hearts of Christ and Mary, especially among the Jesuits, suggesting the 


88  AGN/IV, Colegios, caja 1012, exp. 32, 1771, 33fs, 26v; AGN /IV, Colegios, caja 1525, exp. 4, 1773, 
93fs, 51, 22v; AGN/RPI, Clero Regular y Secular, vol. 54, exp. 2, 1767, fs. 184-221, 247. To see 
the altarpiece, consult Bargellini, El retablo de la Virgen de los Dolores. 

89  AGN/IV, Temporalidades, caja 4033, exp. 21, 1772-1768, 24 fs, 14v. Padre Ignacio P. Pérez 
(1743-1808) was at the colegio of Pátzcuaro as the Professor of Grammar in 1767. Francisco 
Zambrano, S. J., Bio-bibliográfico de la Companía de Jesús en México (Mexico City: Jus, 
1961-1977), 362. 

90  AGN/IV, Jesuitas, caja 4711, exp. 16, 1768, ofs.; AGN/IV, Jesuitas, caja 2666, exp. 17, 1765, 1f. 

91 AGN, Clero Regular y Secular, vol. 54, exp. 2, 1767, fs. 184-221, 247v. 

92  AGN/IV, Jesuitas, caja 1570, exp. 2, 1769, 19 fs.; AGN/IV, Ayuntamientos, caja 662, exp. 13, 
1780, afs. 

93 Thealtarpiece’s inscription associated it with the Archbishop: “A Devoción de el Illmo. Sr. 
Arzpó D.D. Manuel Joseph Rubio y Salinas Afio de 1758." 
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FIGURE 37 

Attributed to Juan Patricio 
Morlete Ruiz, Painted 
Altarpiece of the Virgin of 
Sorrows, 1758. Oil on canvas 
MUSEO DE LAS INTERVEN- 
CIONES, EXCONVENTO 

DE CHURUBUSCO, INAH, 
SECRETERIA DE CULTURA, 
MEXICO CITY. PHOTO- 
GRAPH BY AUTHOR 





likelihood that Morlete Ruiz’s pendant paintings—and those others with simi- 
lar iconography—prompted viewers to make such connections between them. 

Given this connection, it is not surprising that the iconography of Mary’s 
Sacred Heart originated from iconography of the Dolorosa. It also drew from 
imagery of the Immaculate Conception. Eighteenth-century prints of Mary’s 
Heart always exhibited the organ pierced by a single sword to differentiate her 
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FIGURE 38 Currently unidentified artist, Sumario de gracias, for the confraternity 
of the Hearts of Jesus, Mary, and Joseph, eighteenth century. Woodcut 
AGN. PHOTOGRAPH BY AUTHOR 


heart from her son's, as observed in Juan Antonio de Mora's book and on the top 
of the sumario de gracias (summary of indulgences) pages of the Confraternity 
of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus, Mary, and Joseph in La Concepción in Mexico 
City (Fig. 38). Near the end of his book, Mora included a section dedicated to 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary, complete with a woodblock print of Mary's 
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FIGURE 39 

Currently unidentified artist, Sacred 
Heart of Mary, 1732. Woodblock print. 
In Juan Antonio de Mora, Devoto culto 
que deve dar el Christiano á el Sagrado 
Corazon de Christo Dios, y Hombre 
(Mexico City: Joseph Bernardo de 
Hogal, 1732) 

SUTRO LIBRARY (SAN FRANCISCO). 
PHOTOGRAPH BY AUTHOR 





anatomically correct heart to behold when praying to it (Fig. 39).?^ The print's 
composition is the same as that of Christ's Heart (Fig. 4), with cherubim sur- 
rounding the organ, but a single sword identifies the heart as Mary's in lieu 
of a crown of thorns and a cross. Some prints of Mary's heart, like those on 
the Confraternity's indulgence pages, frequently incorporated an inscription 
from Luke 2: "Tuum Ipsius Animam Per Transibet" (And thy own soul [a sword] 
shall pierce, verse 35).9° Both prints emphasized the affiliation between Mary's 
Immaculate Heart and the Virgin of Sorrows, a technique also employed wide- 
ly in devotional literature to entangle the two advocations. 

This evidence underscores the meaningful and purposeful connection be- 
tween the Virgin of Sorrows, the Sacred Heart of Jesus, and Mary's Immaculate 
Heart in the eighteenth century. Likely people who supported the Dolorosa cult 
instigated adoration of Christ's Sacred Heart and vice versa, as devotionals and 
prayers make clear. Texts centered on the Sacred Heart often noted the direct 
relation between the Incarnation and Passion, and added litanies, prayers, and 
jaculatories to Mary's heart. A 1748 text included a prayer to Mary for readers to 
perform every day after finishing their daily prayer to Jesus’ Heart.?6 Another 
text praised the "sweetest, holiest, and crossed hearts of Jesus and Mary which 


94 The section is titled “Del culto de el Purissimo Corazon de MARIA, con el ardentissimo 
Corazon de JESUS.” 

95  SeeAGN/IV, Cofradías y Archicofradías, caja 1182, exp. 11, 1739-1786. 

96 Nueve centellas, n.p. 
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I bless, praise, and surrender to, to adore with all of my heart"?? Many of these 
texts invoked the divine son's birth from the Virgin's womb, and consequent 
taking of Mary’s flesh, and how his body was reborn in the Eucharist during 
Mass.?8 Other eighteenth-century texts name Mary's heart as the source of 
Christ's spirit, a seat of misery and grief, the place that produced Christ's re- 
demptive blood, the divine archive, the refuge of sinners, and the saving grace 
of the sick. Writers characterized it as buried in sadness with Christ’s death 
and awarded sweetness with his Ascension.99 One text exhorted the reader to 
“place the most fervent acts of true penitence in our mother MARY’s Sacred 
Heart and take the fruit of this Meditation: the promise to mend your life, the 
fulfillment of the role of the loving daughter of this Sacred Heart, and may your 
acts speak of love, not good reasons.”!©° In short, these texts described Mary's 
body as part of Christ’s body, and Christ’s sadness and Passion as Mary’s. Thus, 


97 “O dulcissimos, santissimos, y traspassados Corazones de Jesus, y de María, a quienes ben- 
digo, alabado, y rendidamente adoro con todo mi Corazon!” Practica para celebrar (1766), 
n.p. Other texts include prayers or litanies to Mary's heart, such as: Novena en obsequio 
de el Sagrado Corazon; José Joachín de Torres, Breve manual de exercicios devotos: Para 
honrar y venerar a el purissimo corazon de Jesus todos los viernes del año (Mexico City: 
Herederos de Doña Maria de Rivera, 1756); Juan Pedro Pinamonti, El sacrosanto, dvlcissi- 
mo [sic] Corazon de Maria Sant.ma, propuesto a la consideracion de los fieles, para estimulo 
al mayor aprecio, y amor de esta Gran Madre Vniversal [sic], como medio eficacisimo de con- 
seguir la salvacion, y remedio de tantos males presentes (Seville: Imprenta Real del Correo 
Viejo, 172[?]); Modelo de la verdadera devocion al Santisimo Corazon de Jesus: Copiado del 
dulcisimo corazon de Maria y representado en su novena / por un sacerdote su humilde 
siervo (Cesena [Italy]: G. Biafini, 1780); Ignacio Gamboa, Día feliz en obsequio del dulcisimo 
corazon de la verdadera madre de los pecadores María santisima, para alcanzar la felicidad 
por medio de su poderosa intercesio (Mexico City: Don Felipe de Zúñiga y Ontiveros, 1792). 

98 Torres, Breve manual, n.p. See also “Jaculatory to the Purest Heart of Mary” at the end. For 
example, in the jaculatory it states “el Santissimo CORAZON DE MARIA fuesse seme- 
jantissimo á el Divino CORAZON DE JESVS en la charidad, y misericordia: concedenos, 
que [missing due to damage] los que hacemos reverente memoria de este Dulcissiom, y 
amantissimo CORAZON, por sus meritos merezcamos ser ayudados conformes, y seme- 
jantes a el CORAZON DE JESVS, que con el Padre, y el Espiritu Santo vive, y reyna por 
todos los siglos de los siglos. Amen.” Miri Rubin has addressed the relationship between 
the Incarnation and the Passion in the Eucharist in Corpus Christi, 142-147. 

99 “Corazon de MARIA, semejantissimo a el Corazon de JESVS.” “Corazon de MARIA, en 
que se formó la Sangre de JESVS, precio de nuestra Redempcion” “Corazon de MARIA, 
que aceleraste la salud de el mundo con sus deseos” “Corazon de MARIA, regalado 
con inefable dulzura en la Ascension de JESVS” “Corazon de MARIA, consuelo de los 
afligidos." “Corazon de MARIA, socorro de los Agonizantes.” Mora, Devoto culto, 79-80; 
Gamboa, Día feliz, n.p. 

100 “deposita en al Sagrado Corazon de tu Madre MARIA Señora los mas fervorosos actos de 
verdadera contricion, y coge por fruto de esta Meditacion la enmienda de tu vida, el des- 
empeño de amante hija de este Sagrado Corazon, y digan tus obras que ellas son amores 
y no buenas razones” Gamboa, Día feliz, n.p. 
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they tied her heart to the Eucharist, redemption, love, and the Passion. By hon- 
oring Mary's heart, a person honored Christ's Heart.!?! 

The uses of Morlete Ruiz's pendant paintings likewise promote these con- 
nections between the two hearts. The visual complexity of his two paintings, as 
well as the myriad visual and theological associations between them, suggests 
they were conducive to personal reflection. Viewers could only ponder their 
many meanings with extended amounts of time and contemplation. Similar 
to Cabrera's 1756 painting, Morlete Ruiz's two paintings possess complicated 
mnemonic space. The multiple saints in both stirred connections to the Sacred 
Hearts of Christ or Mary, creating a visual genealogy of the cult of the Sacred 
Heart with saints. Viewers could spend time contemplating each of the saints 
and their link to the cult. Most of the saintly individuals displayed in the two 
paintings appear in devotional texts elaborating on the Sacred Heart, and a 
viewer would recall their relationship to both cults. Specific visual cues in the 
two paintings elicited dialogue between them. Mary's heart, for instance, ap- 
pears in both paintings: as a floating, bodiless organ in The Sacred Heart of 
Mary, and as an organ adorning Mary's chest in The Sacred Heart of Jesus. In 
creating an interpictorial dialogue between the two pendant paintings, Morlete 
Ruiz fashioned explicit links between the two Hearts, as well as the role Mary's 
body played in the formation of Christ's corporeality. 

Like the angels in Cabrera's painting, the pure souls and kneeling figures 
at the bottom of both canvases offered models for devotional performance, 
prayer, and affective piety. The saints in the roundels also functioned as models 
of reverence and incited remembrance or recognition of their hagiographies. 
All these figures show gestures of supplication and meditation that devotional 
authors also prescribed. Sotomayor, for example, asked votaries to kneel (or 
prostrate themselves) and adore the sacrament upon waking in the morning. 
He also asked devotees to be composed and modest during acts of adoration 
and genuflection, and to meditate for extended periods.!?? These pious acts 
and devotional posturing helped them not only access the divine with the 
proper comportment, but also connect to collective practices and individuals 
within a given emotional community. Images and texts instructed devotees in 
interacting with Christ's Heart, and votaries would become familiar with these 
prototypes to the degree that they surveyed anyone else who professed devo- 
tion to it against these prescribed models.!03 


101 Novena en obsequio, n.p; Torres, Breve manual, 55-56, 61. 

102 Sotomayor, Devoto del Sagrado Corazon, 130—131, 152—153. 

103 Michel Foucault's discussion of the Panopticon and surveillance inspired this idea. See 
his Discipline and Punish: The Birth of the Prison (New York: Vintage Books, 1977). 
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Given the intricate connections manifested by these paired paintings, the 
artists may have created them for or in the service of a congregation or con- 
fraternity to the Sacred Hearts of Mary and Jesus, which existed in diverse lo- 
cations across New Spain. A confraternity in Valladolid (today, Morelia, state 
of Michoacán) was founded in 1759 in the church of Nuestra Señora de la 
Merced.!?^ The Jesuits established a congregation in honor of the Sacred Hearts 
of Jesus and Mary in the colegio of San Ildefonso in Mexico City in June 1733.10 
Confraternities devoted to the hearts of Jesus, Mary, and Joseph existed, in- 
cluding one in the viceregal capital’s convent of La Limpia Concepción that 
originated in 1735.06 As noted earlier, indulgences’ pages for this confraternity 
displayed prints of Jesus’ and Mary’s hearts, flanking a print of the Holy Family.!07 

While Jesus’ and Mary’s hearts were the most common cardiac devotions, 
worship of the heart of Joseph also existed in eighteenth-century Mexico. 
Devotion to Joseph’s heart was not nearly as popular as devotion to Christ 
or Mary’s heart, yet several devotionals described it, including those con- 
cerning the hearts of the Holy Family. Other devotionals praised the hearts 


104 “La cofradía de los sagrados corazones de Jesus, y de Maria fundad con autoridad ordina- 
ria el ano de 1759 en la Yglesia de NRa. Sra. de la Merced: tiene en fondos quinientos pesos 
a censo con cuio—quatro y—cofraddes se acude con diez, y ocho pesos quatro rr. a cada 
uno de los que fallacen y se dicen las misas de los viernes de cada mes, función anual que 
se hace al Smo. Corazon de Jesus, con misa, sermón, y Procesion por la tarde, Aniversario 
de Difuntos, pension consiliar, será, missa, organista, y cantores” AGN/RPI, Cofradías y 
Archicofradías, vol. 18, 197v. 

105 Gacetas de México, 2:262. A manuscript in folio n. 167, of the Museo Nacional de Historia 
also talks about this congregation. 

106 AGN/RPI, Bienes Nacionales, vol. 176, exp. 2, 1735, fs. 1-8v; AGN/RPI, Cofradías y 
Archicofradías, vol. 18, 264v. For a record of expenses, as well as members, of the confra- 
ternity, see AGN/IV, Cofradías y Archicofradías, caja 1182, exp 20, 1762-65, 26fs. See also 
chapter three. 

107 Atone point, in a substitution that would occur in visual culture more broadly, a print 
displaying Christ crucified superimposed onto Mary's pierced heart replaced the print 
of Mary's heart; a painting held by the Philadelphia Museum of Art evidences such a 
substitution. This replacement occurs around 1767. Nevertheless, one remaining docu- 
ment from 1735 lists the sumarios de la gracias e indulgencies of the confraternity that 
includes this superimposed image, Christ's Heart, and the Holy Family. Nevertheless, I 
examined thirty-seven examples of these summaries of indulgences. Of these examples, 
twenty-three, all dating between 1739 and 1757, displayed Christ and Mary's Heart flank- 
ing the Holy Family. The remaining fourteen, ranging between 1767 and 1786 (besides 
the one example from 1735), exhibited Christ's Heart and Mary's Heart with a crucified 
Christ flanking the Holy Family. See AGN/IV, Cofradías y Archicofradías, caja 1182, exp. 11, 
1739-1786; AGN/IV, Cofradías y Archicofradías, caja 1182, exp. 22, 1772-1779; AGN/RP1, 
Bienes Nacionales, vol. 176, exp. 2, fs. 1-8; AGN/IV, Cofradías y Archicofradías, caja 787, 
exp. 13, 1773- 
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FIGURE 40 

Currently unidentified artist, Sacred Heart of 
Joseph, 1751. From José María Genovese, El Sagrado 
Corazon del Santissimo Patriarcha Sr. San Joseph 
(Mexico City: La Viuda de D. Joseph Bernardo de 
Hogal, 1751) 

IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 





of the individual members of this nuclear unit, or individually the hearts of 
Mary or Joseph.!9? Some surviving paintings from the eighteenth century pair 
Jesus, Mary, and Joseph's hearts, such as Miguel Cabrera's Allegory of the Holy 
Eucharist from 1750 (Fig. 44). There are few surviving paintings of Joseph's soli- 
tary heart, and a few prints still exist, including one by Balthasar Tronocoso 
in the Jesuit Ignacio Tomay's El Sagrado Corazón del Santissimo Patriarcha Sr. 
San Joseph (The Sacred Heart of the Holiest Patriarch St. Joseph, 1751).!% In 
this print, Joseph's monogram is emblazoned on his naturalistic heart and a 
staff of lilies rises from its aorta, a reference to his flowering staff that com- 
monly accompanies him (Fig. 40). The print incorporates two inscriptions 
from the book of Genesis that were believed to allude to Joseph and his flower- 
ing rod." This print served as the inspiration for several paintings, including 


108  Forinstance, see Devocion a los santissimos corazones de Jesus, Maria, y Joseph, en el exerci- 
cio de las virtudes Theologales, Fé, Esperanza, Charidad, y Contricion: Con el modo tambien 
practico de coassesar, comulgar, y dar gracias despues de la Comunion (Mexico City: La 
Viuda de D. Joseph Bernardo de Hogal, 1747). For Joseph's heart, see Devoción al corazón 
castissima del patriarcha mi Sefior San Joseph, dispuesta por un Religioso del Real, y Militar 
Orden de Nuestra Señora de la Merced, Redempción de Captivos (Mexico City: Doña María 
de Ribera, 1753). 

109 Ignacio Tomay is another name for José María Genovese. 

110 Two inscriptions accompany his Heart: “Gustavs in summitate virge” (On the end of the 
rod or At the top of the staff) and “ego sum Ioseph: Nolite pavere" (Genesis 45:3 and 5: I am 
Joseph.... Be not afraid). The print is the frontispiece to José María Genovese, E/ Sagrado 
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Miguel A. Ballejo y Mandujuano's 1752 iteration in the Chapel of the Sacred 
Hearts in the Templo de Santa Rosa de Viterbo in Querétaro. Here, individual 
paintings celebrating the Hearts of Jesus, Mary, and Joseph decorate the cha- 
pel. Within Morlete Ruiz's painting, Joseph's heart referred to the cult of the 
Sacred Heart of Joseph as well as the devotion to the hearts of the Holy Family, 
once again creating multiple networks of associations beyond Christ's Heart. 


9 New Devotions, New Memories 


Whether or not Morlete Ruiz's paired hearts belonged to an individual, a col- 
lective group, or a church, they supported prayer and meditation through 
repeated viewing and engendered multivalent readings and affiliations. Any 
viewer could concentrate for an extended period of time on a detail or have 
only casual interaction with the images as a whole, thereby making these 
paintings anything but simple tools of religious practice or uncomplicated, 
univalent representations. Like many other allegorical and devotional images 
of their time period, including eucharistic allegories like Morlete Ruiz's Christ 
Consoled by Angels discussed in this chapter's initial pages, colonial Mexican 
images of the Sacred Heart worked in tandem with religious literature to guide 
devotional seeing. 

This examination of prints, devotional texts, and paintings by Miguel 
Cabrera, Miguel de Herrera, and Juan Patricio Morlete Ruiz demonstrates 
how Sacred Heart images also stimulated connections with other devotions, 
inspired certain performative acts, and prompted focused visual meditation 
on Christ's Heart. These images had not only the power to provoke emotions, 
but also to draw on individual devotees' memories. Freed from one specific 
narrative, such images allowed viewers the opportunity to construct their own 
sequence of events—historical or imagined, without an exact temporal chro- 
nology or basis in preexisting accounts. They assisted in producing new types 
of memories. More importantly, they espoused meditative and haptic looking, 
anda type of spatial mnemonics that affirmed the complexity involved in de- 
votional gazing in late-colonial New Spain. 


Corazón del Santissimo Patriarcha Sr. San Joseph ... dispuesto por el P. Ignacio Tomay de la 
Compañía de Jesús (Mexico City: La Viuda de D. Joseph Bernardo de Hogal, 1751). 
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The Eucharistic Heart 


On 21 June 1748 in Mexico City, a week after the octave of Corpus Christi, one 
of the most significant Jesuits in New Spain delivered a sermon celebrating 
the Sacred Heart at the church of San Gregorio, which had a Jesuit-run school 
for young indigenous boys.! In his sermon, which runs twenty-eight pages in 





FIGURE 41 José de Páez, Sacred Heart, eighteenth century. 
Oil on canvas 
MUSEO SOUMAYA. IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


1 At the time he delivered his sermon, Oviedo was the superior of the Casa Profesa in Mexico 
City. For more on Juan Antonio de Oviedo, see Luisa Elena Alcalá, “Miguel Cabrera y la con- 
gregacion de la Purísima, Anales del IIE 33, no. 99 (2011): 11-136. 
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printed form, Juan Antonio de Oviedo (1670-1757) hailed “the singular, and 
truly admirable connection between the Heart of Christ and the Eucharist.” 
He spoke about the benefits of worshipping this portion of Christ’s body, relat- 
ing it to the benefits of adoring the Eucharist as an act of latria (adoration of 
the highest order that can be offered to God or the Holy Trinity) rather than 
dulia (veneration offered to saints and angels). Oviedo’s discussion took up im- 
portant points raised earlier by Joseph de Gallifet in De cultu, in which had 
made the same distinction of the Sacred Heart as both human and divine and 
as worthy of latria.3 

For Oviedo, the Heart is, like the Eucharist, the quinta essencia [sic]—the 
fifth element or the quintessential element—necessary for life besides earth, 
air, fire, and water. Underlining its constituent alchemistic qualities, Oviedo 
described the Eucharist as containing “all the mysteries of the infancy, Passion, 
Death, Resurrection, and Ascension of the Savior,” and claimed the Sacred Heart 
by extension had the same properties. Borrowing heavily from Aristotelian 
philosophy, Oviedo cited the heart as the fountain of life and as the first to live 
and the last to die in humans.* He drew on theological discussions, Scripture, 
alchemy and other natural philosophical ideas, saints’ visionary experiences 
and biographies, and devotionals about the Sacred Heart to connect Christ's 
organ to the Eucharist. Throughout his sermon, Latin mixes with Spanish to 
provide a deep knowledge of Christ's sacramental Heart.® 


2 “que en la eucharistia se contienen como a quinta essencia reducidos todos los mysterios de la 
infancia, Passion, Muerte, Resurrecion, y Ascencion del Salvador” Oviedo, Quinta essencia, 13. 

3 “The Sacred Humanity of Jesus Christ, which is a created object, and consequently not wor- 
thy in itself of the adoration of latria, becomes worthy of it by its union with the Divinity; 
so that we worship with one sole and undivided adoration of latria, the Humanity and the 
Divinity united in Jesus Christ, as all theologians teach with St. Thomas.” Gallifet, Adorable 
Heart, 40. 

4 “Pues siendo el Corazon el primero, que vive, y el ultimo que muere en el hombre, es jun- 
tamente el manantial, y fuente de la vida.” Ibid., 1. He supported this assertion further with 
the line Omni Custodia serva cor tuum, quia ex ipso vita procedit (Keep your heart with all 
vigilance, for whom it flows the springs of life, Proverbs 4:23). 

5 Other sermons similarly championed the sacramental Heart, such as Cristóbal Martínez de 
Villaseca, Divino imán de los corazones y corazón de los imanes (Mexico City: Imprenta Real 
del Superior Gobierno y del Nuevo Rezado de Doña María de Ribera, 1736); Antonio Mancilla, 
Nueva escuela de industrias abierta, y fundada por nuestro maestro Christo en su carne sacra- 
mentada, para que todos aprendan el modo de saber desagraviar su santissimo Corazon las- 
timado, y herido: Sermon (Mexico City: Imprenta Real del Superior Gobierno, y del Nuevo 
Rezado, de Doña Maria de Rivera, 1747); Juan Manuel de Agiiero González de Agúero, El 
corazon de Jesus en el sacramento, muerto para lo que es recibir agravios de los hombres, y vivo 
solo para lo que es hacer beneficios: Sermon panegyrico, que en la octava de corpus del año de 
1745. en la celebracion del Smo. Corazon de Jesus en el Convento de señoras religiosas capuchi- 
nas de la ciudad de Oaxaca, siendo el primero que se predicaba de dicha celebridad, por estar 
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Oviedo's sermon also recounted Marguerite-Marie Alacoque's visions of 
Christ's Heart in connection to the Eucharist.® His evocative descriptions sum- 
moned a visual imagining of the Sacred Heart, paralleling pictorial depictions 
such as Jóse de Páez's Allegory of the Sacred Heart from circa 1775 (Fig. 41): 


The Heart of Christ was revealed to her [Alacoque], on a day of the be- 
loved Apostle and Evangelist St. John, upon a throne of fire and burning 
flames, sending off in every direction rays brighter than those of the Sun. 
The wound inflicted to his side after he died upon the cross manifest dis- 
tinctly on that Heart, around which spiny thorns encircled, like a crown 
and in the uppermost part one could see a Cross. And God made it known 
that those instruments of his Passion, which represented the boundless 
love that he had for man in his heart, had been the font and the spring of 
all woes and humiliations that it suffered for mankind, [these very instru- 
ments: the cross and the crown of thorns] had been present since the 
moment of his Incarnation; and ever since that first moment, the cross, 
which he accepted from then on, was affixed to his heart to demonstrate 
his Heart's love for mankind that he [Christ] suffered for people; and 
since this first instant the Cross was fixed upon his Heart—he had ac- 
cepted it to show the love that he held in his Heart for mankind.” 


recien venidas dichas madres, ... (Mexico City: La Viuda de Don Jospeh Bernardo de Hogal, 
1749); and Pedro Joachin Medrano, A reformación del hombre, hecha por el Corazon Puríssimo 
de Jesús, sermón panegyrico, que en la real presencia del eucharistico sacramento, y primera 
Festividad, con que devotamente unidas en la Sacratísima Escuela de este Divinissimo Corazón 
lo celebraron sus setenta y dos Discipulas Religiosas, ... del Convento de Sr. San José de Gracia de 
México, ... (Mexico City: Bibliotheca Mexicana, 1755). 

6 “Otro dia, que fue uno de los de la infraoctava del Corpus estado la V. Margarita delante 
del Santissimo Sacramento le descubrió el Senor otra vez su Corazon, y le dixo: Ves que mi 
CORAZON, que por amor de los hombres a nada a perdonado: y el retorno, que he recibido de 
la mayor parte de los hombres, son olvidos, ingratitudes, desprecios, irreverencias, y aun sacrile- 
gios, con que me corresponden en el Sacramento del Altar ... que el Viernes despues de la Octava 
del Corpus me sea dedicada una fiesta especial para honrar mi CORAZON, y recompensar con 
varias devociones, y mortificaciones, y especialmente en la confession y comunión en esse dia las 
irreverencias, e indignidades, que se usan conmigo en el Sacramento del Altar.” Ibid., 1-3. 

7 “Un dia del amado Apostol, y Evangelista San Juan se le mostró el Corazon de Christo en 
un trono todo de fuego, y de ardientes llamas, despidiendo por todas partes rayos mas bril- 
lantes, que los del Sol. La herida que recibió en el Costado después de muerto en la Cruz, 
se distinguía claramente en esse Corazon, al qual rodeaba una como corona de punsantes 
espinas, y en la parte superior del Corazon se veía una Cruz. Y le dio Dios a entender, que esos 
instrumentos de su Passion significaban, que el amor immenso, que tenía a los hombres su 
Corazon, avia sido la fuente, y manantial de todas las penas, y humilliaciones, que padeció 
por ellos, los quales avia tenido presentes desde el primer instante de su Encarnacion; y que 
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Oviedo related Alacoque's other experiences on the octave of Corpus 
Christi, as well as Christ asking her to celebrate his Heart on the first Friday of 
every month. He concluded by asking his congregation: “For why does Christ 
want us to recognize the kindness of his HEART especially in the most august 
Sacrament of the Altar?"$ As these few statements demonstrate, a primary goal 
of Oviedo's sermon was to expound on the love of Christ as conveyed in its re- 
lationship to the Eucharist and the Heart, and on highlighting Alacoque's role 
in advertising this relationship. 

For members of the faithful who did not or could not attend sermons like 
Oviedo's personally, or could not even read them in their published format, 
artists fulfilled an important and complementary role by conveying visually 
the content of such orations or documents. Images like Páez's Allegory of the 
Sacred Heart or Juan Patricio Morlete Ruiz's Sacred Heart of Jesus certainly re- 
quired time to probe and understand their individual complexities. Yet even 
a brief visual examination of them allowed viewers, especially illiterate or 
less theologically versed ones, to make basic connections, such as the Sacred 
Heart's connection to saints and the Eucharist. There could be many levels 
of initiation to understanding this imagery however, because its true power 
seems to lie in artists' ability to use seemingly simplistic imagery to speak to 
some of the most complex theoretical aspects of the Catholic faith. 

In the early modern Catholic world, the success of the cult of the Sacred 
Heart was integrally tied to its relationship to the Eucharist, a relationship 
discussed in devotionals, novenas, and sermons and portrayed in images, 
including many produced in New Spain. In fact, to garner more attention and 
increased support for the Sacred Heart, the cult's champions configured it 
as the Eucharist, the Santísimo Sacramento or holiest sacrament. Eucharistic 
veneration infiltrated all sectors of society and occupied a great deal of popular 
and official religious practice. During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
in the face of Protestant challenges, the Church repeatedly reasserted the 
Eucharist's significance to Catholic dogma, nowhere more prominently than 
at the Council of Trent (1545-63). As a way to increase its receptivity among 
Catholics during the post-Tridentine period, proponents of the Sacred 
Heart, like Gallifet in De cultu, emphasized its sacramental connections and 
its human and divine nature. Champions of the devotional cult established 
these connections early on, even if some writers like Gallifet sought to clarify 


desde esse primer instante se le fixó la Cruz en el Corazon, la qual desde entonces avia acep- 
tado, para mostrar el amor, que tenia su Corazon a los hombres” Ibid, 2-3. 

8 “Pues porqué quiere Cristo, que reconozcamos las finezas de su CORAZON con especialidad 
en el Sacramento augustisimo del Altar?”. 
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the differences between them.? By linking the Sacred Heart to the Eucharist, 
champions secured its foundation wherever the cult might find followers and 
conveyed key ideas about the cornerstone of the devotion. The renewed fervor 
with which Catholics considered the Eucharist fed into the consumption of 
Sacred Heart imagery, as eucharistic adoration became conflated with Sacred 
Heart adoration. 

When the cult came to New Spain, supporters continued to highlight these 
same connections as an effective strategy of disseminating and popularizing 
devotion to Christ's sacred organ. This chapter unpacks the manifold meanings 
of the Eucharist's relationship to the Sacred Heart in New Spain. As I argue, 
Novohispanic visual and textual culture participated within these polemics, 
pronouncing vividly the Sacred Heart's symbolic and material relationship to 
the Eucharist. Numerous artworks established an explicit relationship between 
them, showing the Sacred Heart superimposed with the host, like Morlete 
Ruiz's Sacred Heart of Jesus. More frequently, artists displayed the host inside a 
monstrance that supports the Heart. Devotional authors like Oviedo mirrored 
artists when they argued that adoration of the Sacred Heart is adoration of 
the Eucharist. Another colonial Mexican author pointed out that the Heart 
“is like a receptacle that contains [Christ's] blood” and it is formed of his very 
flesh.!° Christ's Heart literally contains both flesh and blood, like the Eucharist, 
and thus in pictorial representations the Heart functioned as a metonym for 
Christ's body as it did in devotional literature." Images, however, conveyed this 
metonymic idea in a way that texts could not: by making a visual statement 
showing the Heart in its natural form, the Sacred Heart displayed its dual 
nature as both body and blood, or as a fleshly receptacle containing blood, as 
detailed in Chapter 2. 

The Sacred Heart’s explicit and continued connection to the feast of Corpus 
Christi made this eucharistic relationship more concrete, a connection first 
promulgated by Alacoque in the late seventeenth century. By celebrating the 
eucharistic underpinnings of the Sacred Heart, devotionals, sermons, and 
pictorial images inserted it into discourses centered on redemption, charity 


9 Gallifet, Adorable Heart, chapter v, 60-62. 

10 A “es ser como receptaculo, en que se contiene la sangre." Mora, Devoto culto, 23-24. See also 
“El corazon humano es el receptaculo, y oficina, donde se forma, y perfecciona la sangre.” 
Sotomayor, Devoto del Sagrado Corazon, 13. 

11 Kilroy, “Dissecting Bodies,” 170-209. For more on this topic, see Piero Camporesi, “The 
Consecrated Host: A Wondrous Excess,” in Fragments for a History of the Human Body, 
Part One, ed. Michel Feher, Jonathan Crary, Hal Foster, and Sanford Kwinter (New York: 
Zone, 1989), 221-237; Oliver Debroise, “Heart Attacks: On a Culture of Missed Encounters 
and Missed Understandings,” in El Corazón Sangrante / The Bleeding Heart, 12-61. 
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(caritas), sacrifice, and eschatology, which further connected it to celebrations 
of the Passion and even the cult of relics.? While artists and authors wanted to 
cement these connections theologically, they also had specific political agen- 
das. To counter criticism and attacks on the Sacred Heart, supporters of the 
cult emphasized the holy organ’s associations with other religious ideas, cults, 
and practices, such as the Virgin of Sorrows discussed in Chapter 3 and the 
Eucharist, in order to weave it more thoroughly into the intricate tapestry of 
Catholic devotions. 


1 The Eucharist, the Council of Trent, and the Post-Tridentine Period 


Catholic doctrine considers the Eucharist to be divine sustenance to feed devout 
Christians. As the Gospels recount, during the Last Supper, Jesus gave his body 
and blood to his apostles, a sign of his sacrifice on behalf of humankind. His 
body would be broken and his blood spilled, akin to the breaking of bread and 
pouring of wine during a meal.! In offering his flesh and blood, Christ asked 
his followers to participate in his sacrifice, promising that if they continued 
to follow his teachings they would be elevated to his side after the Second 
Coming and Last Judgment. Thus the Eucharist had an eschatological meaning: 
by participating in Christ's sacrifice during communion and accepting the 
Eucharist as a gift from God to atone for one's sins, Christians would have 
access to paradise, or the New Jerusalem.!* The Eucharist, then, symbolized 
not only the death of Christ in the past, but also his resurrection and promise 
to return in the future. 

For Catholic theologians in the Tridentine and post-Tridentine period, how 
people understood the mystery of transubstantiation and communion was of 
paramount concern. Theologians also had a more general concern about the 
body of Christ and its role within Catholic practice. While the Eucharist is one 
of the seven sacraments, members of the Council of Trent repeatedly empha- 
sized it was the most important among them, such as during the thirteenth 
session on 11 October 1551. Beyond reconfirming its centrality within Catholic 
dogma, members of this session sought to proscribe how priests administered 
the Eucharist to the faithful and defended the miracle of transubstantiation, 


12 Peter Parshall, et al., Origins of European Printmaking: Fifteenth-Century Woodcuts and 
Their Public (New Haven: Yale UP, 2005), 259. 

13 Matthew 26: 26-28; Mark 14: 22-25; Luke 22: 19-20; Richard P. McBrien, Catholicism (New 
York: HarperCollins, 1994), 821. 

14 See Acts of the Apostles 2:46. 

15 McBrien, Catholicism, 822. 
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which Protestants had attacked.!© Members at Trent decreed that “after con- 
secration of bread and wine, our Lord Jesus Christ, true God and true man, is 
truly, really, and substantially contained in the august sacrament of the Holy 
Eucharist under the appearance of those sensible things.”” They pronounced 
the Eucharist an ideological sign of hypostatic union, wherein “Christ is whole 
and entire under the form of bread,” thereby dismissing Protestant claims.!? 

Thus, the distinction Oviedo would echo in 1748, that the Eucharist is 
due “worship of latria,” or adoration of “the true God,” originated at Trent in 
1551? Latria only applied to the Trinity and the Eucharist, and it differed from 
the veneration of other matters (dulia). Venerating the image of a saint, for 
example, was an act of dulia because one was not confronted with the true 
God. The faithful should only worship the Trinity and the Eucharist, and 
venerate, but never worship, images, because they did not contain the saint 
but merely represented him or her. To believe otherwise constituted idolatry.20 
The concept of latria reaffirmed for Catholics that Christ—and thus God— 
was wholly present in the Eucharist. The decrees reminded readers of the 
important festival day during which one adores with latria the Eucharist: 
Corpus Christi—or the feast day devoted to the sacrament—to be celebrated 
each year with “special veneration and solemnity,” and with processions, as a 
sign of Christ's victorious triumph over death and heresy.?! 

In 1585, at the Third Mexican Provincial Council, clerics upheld the sac- 
ramental doctrines of Trent, whereupon the Eucharist was revered as “Jesus 
Christ, the true God and man."? From the beginning of the viceregal era, the 
Eucharist occupied a privileged place in New Spain. The many expressions 


16 John Calvin (1509-1564) and Ulrich Zwingli (1484-1531) denied transubstantiation oc- 
curred, and Martin Luther (1483-1546) preached consubstantiation, or the belief that the 
bread and wine remain as such, but coincide with Christ’s body and blood. 

17 Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent, trans. H. J. Schroeder (Binghampton and New 
York: Vail-Ballou, Inc., 1960), 73. 

18 Ibid. 75. 

19 Ibid., 76. 

20 For more discussion on these issues, consult Marica B. Hall, The Sacred Image in the Age of 
Art (New Haven: Yale UP, 2011). 

21 Canons and Decrees, 76. 

22 “Jesucristo verdadero Dios y hombre, real y sustanciamente, advertirá con facilidad cual 
deba ser el ornato del tabernáculo en que se haya de reservar al Santísimo Sacramento de 
la Eucharistia.” Concilio III provincial mexicano, celebrado en el año de 1585, ed. Mariano 
Galvan Rivera (Mexico City: Eugenio Maillefert y Compañía, 1859 [1585]), title 12, chapter 
1, 315. 
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coined to refer to it, such as gift, delicacy, Communion, sacrifice, and Mass, 
reflect its elevated position in colonial Mexico.?3 

The Eucharist also became a source of controversy and contention among 
friars and priests in New Spain, with those who sought to administer it to in- 
digenous converts and those who sought to withhold it from them for fear 
of its desecration. Some clerics and friars worried that Christian neophytes 
would not be prepared to receive the sacrament. Friar Juan de Zumárraga 
dedicated an entire section in Doctrina Cristiana (1546) to assist indigenous 
converts in taking communion. For a variety of reasons, however, many in- 
digenous peoples could not receive the Eucharist.?* Some friars and chroni- 
clers noted the similarities between certain pre-conquest rituals that echoed 
Christian ones, which made some of them uncomfortable. During the Mexica 
feast of Panquetzaliztli, for instance, a dough made of maize and amaranth 
seeds (tzoalli) was used to fashion a representation of the Mexica patron deity, 
Huitzilopochtli, which would then be broken apart and eaten.?* Friars Toribio 
de Benavente Motolinía, Jerónimo de Mendieta, and Diego Durán commented 
on its similarities to the Eucharist and communion because in both rituals 
people consumed the body of God or of a god. Durán stated: 


[T]he parts which represented its bones and flesh were broken up into 
small fragments. Beginning with the elders, everyone received communion 
with this [tzoalli dough].... All received it with such reverence, awe, and 
joy that truly it was a thing of wonder! The people claimed that they had 
eaten the flesh and the bones of the gods.?8 


Durán read such rituals as demonic copies of Catholic theological ideas.?" 
Clergy were concerned that indigenous Christians understood communion 
and the Eucharist incorrectly, and that the Devil infiltrated the sacraments. 
They labeled indigenous peoples cannibals, which aided theologians in 


23 Osvaldo F. Pardo, The Origins of Mexican Catholicism: Nahua Rituals and Christian 
Sacraments in Sixteenth-Century Mexico (Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 
2004), 131. 

24 See ibid., chapter 5. 

25 Sahagún, Florentine Codex, 2:135. 

26 Durán, Book of the Gods, 95. 

27 In Peru, José de Acosta similarly read such Aztec practices as demonic replications of 
communion, as in The Natural and Moral History of the Indies, ed. Jane Mangan, trans. 
Frances López-Morillas (Durham, NC: Duke UP, 2002); see also Andrés I. Prieto, Missionary 
Scientists: Jesuit Science in Spanish South America, 1570-1810 (Nashville, TN: Vanderbilt up, 
2011), 73-74. 
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differentiating Catholic theophagy from indigenous cannibalism.?8 At the 
same time, some friars facilitated Christian teaching in the sixteenth century 
by allowing for slippage between Mesoamerican god-eating and the Eucharist. 
For example, friar Bernardino de Sahagún and his indigenous collaborators use 
the Aztec term teotlaqualli (“divine food”) to denote the Eucharist when dis- 
cussing Corpus Christi in the Psalmodia Christiana (1583), written in Nahuatl 
for indigenous Christian converts.?? 

In spite of the Sacred Heart's conflation with the Eucharist, existing 
evidence suggesting specific ties to pre-conquest rituals or sacrificial notions 
related to them did not lead to objections to devotion to Christ's Heart later on. 
However, Mesoamerican understandings of the human heart may nonetheless 
have influenced ideas about the Sacred Heart. As several scholars note, the 
direct commensurability between Mesoamerican and Christian practices did 
not foster Mesoamericanized Catholicism alone. The affective components 
of ritual practices and feelings about sacred forces, including teotlaqualli, 
inflected the new Christian faith in New Spain and contributed to its spread, 
as Chapter 2 laid out.?? The initial cross-cultural negotiations of the sixteenth 
century laid the foundation for the understanding of the Eucharist that 
prevailed in the late-colonial period. 


2 Celebrating the Eucharist in New Spain 


Catholics celebrated the Eucharist with much pomp on a yearly basis in the 
Americas, just as the doctrines of Trent proposed.?! The festival of Corpus 
Christi occurred on Mexican soil as early as 1526, and it became the premier 
and largest annual festival in the viceregal capital and arguably in the rest of 


28 For lengthier discussions of this topic, see Thomas B. F. Cummins, "To Serve Man: Pre- 
Columbian Art, Western Discourses of Idolatry, and Cannibalism,’ RES 42 (Autumn 
2002): 109-130; Carlos Jáuregui, “Cannibalism, the Eucharist, and Criollo Subjects,” in 
Creole Subjects in the Colonial Americas: Empires, Texts, Identities, ed. Ralph Bauer and 
José Antonio Mazzotti (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 2009), 61-100. 

29 It is written as “teutlaqualli” Bernardino de Sahagún, Psalmodia Christiana, trans. 
Arthur J. O. Anderson (Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1993 [1583] ), 171. Teotlaqualli 
was in fact made from ololiuhqui and picietl, both hallucinogenic flora, and prepared as an 
unction that was then offered to deities. See also Jaime Lara, “The Spanish New World,” 
in A Companion to the Eucharist in the Reformation, ed. Lee Palmer Wandel (Leiden: Brill, 
2014), 301. 

30 Hughes, Mexican Crucifix, 51. 

31 See Rogelio Ruiz Gomar, “La eucaristía,” in Arte y mística del barroco (Mexico City: Consejo 
Nacional para la Cultura y las Artes, 1994), 209-234. 
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New Spain as well. In the seventeenth century, the festival ascended to new 
levels of popularity in the Hispanic Empire due to the renewed fervor in the 
post-Tridentine period.?? Because the Feast of Corpus Christi is a moveable 
feast day, the festivities occurred on the eighth Thursday after Easter, typically 
sometime in June. Established in 1264 by Pope Urban 1v, Corpus Christi cel- 
ebrated the triumphal moment of transubstantiation, reminding believers of 
the miracle of it as much as Christ's sacrifice for the sins of humanity. During 
the feast day, priests processed the consecrated host through the streets, held 
high in a monstrance for all to witness (Fig. 42). As a public liturgical vessel, the 
monstrance elevated, sanctified, and protected the host. 

The prominent position of the Eucharist in ritual and corporate life in New 
Spain mirrored Catholic Europe. Corporate groups dedicated to eucharistic 
cults also played a role in emphasizing the significance of the sacrament in 
New Spain. Confraternal groups began almost immediately after the Spanish 
conquest: the first confraternity established in 1538 was the Archconfraternity 
of the Holy Sacrament and Charity.?? The confraternity members had several 
obligations, such as to accompany the holy sacrament when it was brought to 
visit the sick; to participate in and assist with all processions and Masses on 
Corpus Christi, Holy Week, and similar feast days; and to escort the Eucharist 
when it was involved in consecration rites (such as the consecration of a 
chapel or church).3* Eventually, almost all cities and towns had a confraternity 
dedicated to the holy sacrament.?5 


32 Linda A. Curcio-Nagy, “Giants and Gypsies: Corpus Christi in Colonial Mexico City,’ in 
Rituals of Rule, Rituals of Resistance: Public Celebrations and Popular Culture in Mexico, 
ed. Cheryl English Martin, William H. Beezley, and William E. French (Wilmington, DE: 
Scholar Resources, 1994), 3. 

33 Organized by families descended from the conquistadors, the Archicofradía del Santísimo 
Sacramento y Caridad was founded in the convent of San Francisco in the viceregal capi- 
tal. The church moved the archconfraternity to the Cathedral in Mexico City in 1544. For 
an in-depth case study of this archconfraternity, as well as a list of Mexico City's confra- 
ternities, see Alicia Bazarte Martínez, Las cofradías de españoles en la ciudad de Mexico 
(1526-1860) (Mexico City: Universidad Autónoma Metropolitana, 1989), 141-189, 197-221. 
On confraternities, which had a long tradition in Spain, see Confraternities and Catholic 
Reform in Italy, France, & Spain, vol. 44, Sixteenth century essays and studies (Kirksville, 
MO: Thomas Jefferson UP, 1999); and Cofradías, capellanías y obras pías en la América 
colonial, 1 ed., vol. 61, Serie Historia novohispana (Mexico City: UNAM, 1998). 

34 Bazarte Martínez, Cofradías, 148-151. 

35 For instance, they existed in conventos in Texcoco, Tlaxcala, Cholula, Huejotzingo, 
Cuernavaca, Toluca, Tulancingo, Tepeapulco, Tula, Quecholac, Tecamachalco, Tlatelolco, 
Tlacopan, Zempoala, Tlalnepantla, and Atlixco. Clara García Ayluardo, “A World of 
Images: Cult, Ritual, and Society in Mexico City, in Rituals of Rule, Rituals of Resistance, 
82; AGN/RPI, Cofradías y Archicofradías, vol. 18. 
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FIGURE 42 

Currently unidentified artist, 
Sunburst monstrance, late 
seventeenth or early eighteenth 
century. Silver gilt. Zacatecas, 
Mexico 

HISPANIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY AUTHOR 





The Eucharist's ubiquitous presence in religious and social experiences 
spurred its appearance in visual culture. The oeuvres of many artists on both 
sides of the Atlantic Ocean featured eucharistic themes. In the wake of the 
Council of Trent, depictions of the Adoration of the Eucharist or the Triumph 
of the Holy Sacrament were wildly popular?9 In Catholic Europe, for in- 
stance, Francisco de Herrera the Younger's Allegory of the Eucharist and the 
Immaculate Conception (1655, for the Brotherhood of the Sacrament in Seville) 
displayed a sunburst monstrance shooting rays of light and held aloft by putti. 
Juan Antonio Frías y Escalante's The Triumph of Faith over the Senses (1667), 
Claudio Coello's King Charles II and His Court Adoring the Eucharist (fin- 
ished in 1686 for the sacristy of the San Lorenzo Monastery of El Escorial), 
and Peter Paul Rubens's tapestry designs (1620s for for the Governor-General 
of the Netherlands, the Infanta Isabel Clara Eugenia) analogously positioned 


36 Alain Saint-Saéns, Art and Faith in Tridentine Spain, 1545-1690 (New York: Peter Lang, 
1995), 25. 
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the Eucharist as a sign of miraculous triumph as well as a powerful icon of 
Catholic power.37 

In New Spain, artists like Balthasar de Echave Rioja (1632-1682), Cristóbal de 
Villalpando (c. 1649-1714), and Miguel Cabrera created large-scale works that 
celebrated the triumph or adoration of the Eucharist, while others glorified 
it on more modest scales in hand-held devotional works. Villalpando's works 
in the sacristy of the Cathedral of Mexico City, such as the Triumph of the 
Eucharist, innovatively reimagined the subject matter, even if the artist bor- 
rowed from the works of Rubens.*8 Villalpando's painted ceiling in the dome of 
the cathedral of Puebla exhibited the Virgin Mary holding an elaborate golden 
sunburst monstrance above her head, on the same vertical axis as the dove of 
the Holy Spirit and an oculus. Clear parallels existed between the Eucharist 
and light, and the solar power of both seemed to attract everything in their vi- 
cinity. Liturgical objects and vestments similarly communicated the miracle of 
the Eucharist. Gold and silver monstrances, chalices, sagrarios or tabernacles, 
altar fronts, host containers, and patens all brilliantly exhibited eucharistic ico- 
nography in the form of lambs, wheat fronds, grape vines, and solar symbols. 
Wheat fronds and grape vines were some of the most ubiquitous eucharistic 
symbolism adorning all manner of media; they wind around columns, across 
walls and altar frontals, and in the margins of artworks. 

Beyond representations that laud the miraculous and triumphal qualities of 
the sacrament, eucharistic allegories were also prominent in New Spain, such 
as Juan Correa’s 1690 Allegory of the Holy Sacrament in which Christ kneels 
on a blue orb within a container of blood, a grape vine emerging from his left 
side (Fig. 43). Although the subject derives from a popular medieval prototype 
of Christ standing in a winepress, Correa’s version gives Christ a more active 
role: he squeezes a bunch of grapes that hang from the vine emanating from 
his side. The grapes drain onto a plate held aloft by a figure symbolizing the 
Catholic Church. The plate, likely a paten, relates explicitly to the eucharistic 
value of Christ’s blood as wine. Seven sheep surround the blood-filled wine- 
press. They represent purified human souls, a sign often employed in depic- 
tions of the Divine Shepherd to convey the redemptive qualities of Christ’s 
blood.** Imbibing it during communion offered believers the possibility of 


37 Jonathan Brown, The Golden Age of Painting in Spain (New Haven: Yale UP, 1991), 300. 

38 Cristóbal de Villalpando, ca. 1649-1714 (Mexico City: 11E, Fomento Cultural BANAMEX, 
and Consejo Nacional para la Cultura y las Artes, 1997), 208. See also Aaron M. Hyman, 
"Inventing Painting: Cristóbal del Villalpando, Juan Correa, and New Spain's Transatlantic 
Canon” The Art Bulletin 99, no. 2 (2017): 102-135. 

39 Clifton, “Fountain,” 74. This type of image, frequently called the Mystic Vintage, comes 
from Isaiah 63: “I have trodden the winepress alone; and of the people there was none 
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FIGURE 43 Juan Correa, Allegory of the Holy Sacrament, c. 1690. Oil on 
canvas 


DENVER ART MUSEUM COLLECTION: GIFT OF THE 
COLLECTION OF FREDERICK AND JAN MAYER, 2015.570. 
PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY OF THE DENVER ART MUSEUM 


with me. So I trod them down in my anger, I trampled on them in my wrath. Their blood 
squirted over my garments, and all my clothes are stained” (verse 3). It also derives from 
Augustine’s commentary on Psalm 23:5: “The first grape pressed in the press is Christ. 
After that [grape] was squeezed at the passion, and what remained after is thus ‘my [ex- 
cellent] cup runneth over"" Cited in Rubin, Corpus Christi, 313, 131173. 
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spiritual cleansing. Correa's painting thus alluded to several popular themes 
of the seventeenth century: the Eucharist, mystic vine, and Good Shepherd, 
as well as sacrifice and redemption. By the eighteenth century, allegorical im- 
agery was increasingly popular, and a plethora of eucharistic allegories, such 
as Juan Patricio Morlete Ruiz's Christ Consoled by Angels (Fig. 28), appeared. 
Images of the Sacred Heart alluded to many of the same sacramental themes, 
not only displaying the Eucharist but also functioning as complex eucharistic 
allegories. 


3 Pairing Hearts and Hosts 


Given the profusion of eucharistic rituals and objects permeating Novohispanic 
culture, it is unsurprising that artists and devotional authors established a 
close symbolic and material relationship between the Eucharist and the Sacred 
Heart. They demonstrated the Heart as a symbol of Christ’s love, painfully ex- 
pressed in his sacrifice; at the same time, the Heart was a receptacle for Christ’s 
blood and made of the actual flesh of his body, the very materials experienced 
in the Eucharist. Significantly, Catholics in New Spain celebrated the feast day 
of the Sacred Heart the week after Corpus Christi—typically sometime in mid 
to late June. Thus it was temporally linked to the popular feast day. Alacoque 
established these temporal associations after her 1675 vision in which Christ 
told her to alert people to adore his Heart the week after the octave of Corpus 
Christi.+0 Novenas further cemented this temporal relation. Those dedicated 
to Christ’s Heart asked people to begin the nine-day prayer cycle during the 
festival of Corpus Christi, ending on the feast day of the Sacred Heart. 

Most Mexican Sacred Heart artworks displayed references to the Eucharist, 
especially when they paired the Heart with the host. While the basic elements 
figured in these two-dimensional works were consistent, artists adapted the 
Heart-and-host sign to suit the needs of different patrons, spaces, and audi- 
ences. Regardless of compositional, stylistic, and contextual variations, these 
images proclaimed unambiguously the connection linking the Sacred Heart 
metaphorically and literally to the Eucharist. Works by painters and print- 
makers, such as Juan Patricio Morlete Ruiz, Miguel Cabrera, José de Paez, 
Vicente Pérez, Miguel Antonio Martinez de Pocasangre, Francisco José Servin, 
Benavides, Juan de Villegas, Isidoro Vicente de Balbás, and various unidenti- 
fied artists, all used the heart-and-host sign to convey the affinity between 
the organ and the holy sacrament. While in some depictions the host appears 


40 Alacoque, Autobiography, 106-107. 
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FIGURE 44 Miguel Cabrera, Allegory of the Holy Eucharist, 1750. Oil on copper 
COLECCION ANDRES BLAISTEN. IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


within the Heart, it was more common for the host to rest inside a monstrance 
that supports the Heart or stands before it, as in Cabrera’s Allegory of the Holy 
Eucharist from 1750 (Figs. 44-45; Table 2). The monstrance, if it appears, al- 
ways has a sunburst design, and the rays encircling the host seem to connect 
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FIGURE 45 Annotated Miguel Cabrera, Allegory of the Holy Eucharist, 1750 
CREATED BY AUTHOR 


to the crown of thorns around the Heart. Occasionally, a monstrance holding 
the host rises from the Heart's aorta instead of the cross. Many of these paint- 
ings show a crucified Christ, crucifix, or Christ's monogram on the host—clear 
references to presses that manufactured host wafers. The host ingested during 
Mass thus visually echoed the host in depictions of the Sacred Heart, which 
provided an effective way to concretize the connection between the Eucharist 
and Christ's organ. One of the earliest images showing the monstrance super- 
imposed on the Heart seems to be an engraving by Vicente de Balbás, com- 
pleted around 1747, created for Joseph Gerónimo Sánchez de Castro's Vida de 
la V. M. Sor Antonia de la Madre de Dios (1747).*! This print served as the model 


41 See PESSCA 1889A. Joseph Gerónimo Sánchez de Castro's Vida de la V. M. Sor Antonia de 
la Madre de Dios (Mexico City: La Viuda de D. Joseph Bernardo de Hogal, 1747). 
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TABLE 2 Inscriptions on Miguel Cabrera, Allegory of the Holy Eucharist. By author 





A 


- 


Cor suum dabit in similitudinem picturae (“He shall give his heart to the 
resemblance of the picture," Ecclesiasticus 38:28) 

pone me ut signaculum super cor tuur ("Put me as a seal upon thy heart," Song of 
Songs 8) 

secundum cor tuum fecisti omnia magnolia ("According to thy own heart thou 
has done all great things,” 2 Samuel 7) 

ita ut notum faceres servo tuo ("Thou wouldst make it known to thy servant," 

2 Samuel 7) 

quia fortis et ut mors dilectio (“Love is as strong as death," Song of Songs 8) 

cor suum dabit in consummationem operum (“He setteth his heart to finish his 
work,” Ecclesiasticus 38) 

Caro mea est pro mundi vita (“I will give my flesh for the life of the world,’ 
John 6:52) 

non sunt duo, sed una caro ("They are not two but one flesh," Matthew 19:6) 
Et erunt duo in carne tua ("They two shall be in one flesh,” Genesis 2:24 and 
Matthew 19:5) 

Carne de caro mea ("Flesh of my flesh," Genesis 2:23) 





for a fresco featuring the Sacred Heart by Pocasangre in the nave of the sanctu- 


ary of Atotonilco el Grande around 1748 (Fig. 46), and most likely other artists 


found inspiration in the print as well. 


Obvious symbols of the Eucharist, like bundles of wheat and grapes, often 


decorated the base of monstrances supporting the Heart or fan out from the 


Heart's aorta in paintings and prints. A small painting on copper by Francisco 


JoséServín from 1806 exhibits grape vines and wheat stalks rising from the base 


of a monstrance.?? Other works displaying wheat and grapes portray the Sacred 


Heart as Christ's body even more emphatically. Cabrera's Allegory of the Holy 


Eucharist, for example, shows the Sacred Heart nailed to the cross as a substi- 


tute for Christ's whole body. By using the symbols of wheat, grapes, and the 


host, artists anchored the Sacred Heart as eucharistic matter. 


Certain artworks included textual inscriptions that further stressed the 


Sacred Heart as sacramental substance. Around the host in Juan Patricio 


Morlete Ruiz's painting (Fig. 5) are the words *Hoc est enim corpus meum" 


(For this is my body, Luke 22:19). A Catholic priest spoke (and still speaks) these 


42 


For the image, see Efraín Castro Morales and Armida Alonso López, Churubusco: 
Colecciones de la iglesia y exconvento de Nuestra Señora de Los Ángeles, Serie de catálogos 
de la dirección de monumentos históricos (Mexico City: INAH, 1981), 279. 
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FIGURE 46 Miguel Antonio Martínez de Pocasangre, Painting with the Sacred Heart, c. 1748. 
Tempera. Sanctuary of Jesus of Nazareth, Atotonilco el Grande, Guanajuato 
PHOTOGRAPH BY ALEJANDRO LINARES GARCIA 


words at the moment the wafer was consecrated, signaling the moment of 
transubstantiation. At that point, the priest kneeled to venerate the host, then 
stood to hold it before congregants for adoration. The inscription in Morlete 
Ruiz's painting compares to prints showcasing similar eucharistic themes. A 
print by José Nava from 1791 displays Christ seated at a table, holding one hand 
in benediction, the other supporting a monstrance and wafer (Fig. 47). The 
inscription accompanying the print states “Hoc est Corpus meum, Quod pro 
vobis datur" (This is my body, which is given for you).^? Other prints, while 
omitting any inscription, explicitly connected Christ's Heart to the Eucharist. 
In one, Christ's radiant heart, encased in a mandorla on his chest, spills blood 
into a chalice. In another, the Sacred Heart rests on a monstrance or floats 
behind it, the consecrated host perfectly centered on the holy organ (Fig. 48). 
In many paintings and prints then, the relationship between the Eucharist 
and the Heart was explicitly clear: The Heart is Christ's body, and by exten- 
sion the eucharistic host elevated during Mass. These works proclaimed the 
hypostatic union, or that Christ's Heart is human and divine, thereby relating 


43 The printis in Devociones varias, compuestas por la venerable y M. R. Madre Sor Maria Ana 
Agueda de S. Ignacio (Puebla: Oficina del Real Seminario Palafoxiano, 1791). 
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FIGURE 47 

José Nava, Christ Seated with a 
Monstrance, eighteenth century. 
Engraving 

PHOTOGRAPH BY AUTHOR 
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back to Gallifet's early discussion in De cultu and one taken up by authors like 
Juan Antonio de Mora. The eucharistic underpinnings of the Sacred Heart 
were so entrenched among the population of New Spain that it was likely that 
even those depictions that lacked overt eucharistic symbols, such as Miguel 
Cabrera's 1756 Sacred Heart (Fig. 29), still connoted sacramental messages 
given the number of important sermons delivered on the subject, like Oviedo's 
in 1748, and printed literature extolling it. 


4 Textual Celebrations of Christ's Eucharistic Heart 


Similar to artworks pairing the Heart and host together, devotional literature 
encouraged readers to adore the Eucharist as a way to meditate on the Sacred 
Heart and vice versa, allowing devotees to read about the Heart's eucharistic 
underpinnings. Devotionals and novenas often encouraged readers to view 
printed images as they contemplated the text's messages, allowing them to 
engage privately with the eucharistic Heart without having to leave their pri- 
vate chambers or visit a church. Sermons, like Oviedo's or Juan Manuel de 
Agüero González de Agüero's El Corazon de Jesus en el Sacramento (The Heart 
of Jesus in the Sacrament, 1749) for the Capuchin nuns in Oaxaca on the feast 
day of the Sacred Heart, deliberated over the parallels between the Eucharist 
and Christ's Heart.** Devotionals and novenas took up the issue as well. Some 
offered prayers and meditations that a votary could use on the feast day of the 
Sacred Heart while kneeling before the Eucharist or before depictions of the 
Heart. 

Both printed literature and archival documents stress the devotion's 
associations with the festival of Corpus Christi, with the feast day for the 
Sacred Heart occurring on its octave. As Alacoque recorded in her vida, and 
authors included in their texts, Christ requested the establishment of a feast 
day to repair the offenses made against the Heart—and the Eucharist by 
extension—when displayed on the altar^9 Authors asked their followers to 
visit churches and chapels in honor of Christ's Heart with fervor and devotion 
on the feast day of the Sacred Heart. One devotional text requested five visits 
to the Holy Sacrament during the octave of Corpus Christi.^9 Francisco Xavier 


44 Gonzalez de Agüero, El corazon de Jesus en el sacramento. 

45 Following Gallifet's inclusion of Alacoque's autobiography, authors like Mora continued 
to include it in their own devotionals. 

46 “En quanto à el culto exterior se observaran las cosas siguientes: primera mente dedicar 
todos los años el Viernes después de la Octava de Corpus á los cultos del Sagrado Corazon 
de JESUS.... Este mismo dia se han de visitar con mayor fervor, y devocion los Templos, 
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Lazcano made the connection between the Sacred Heart and its sacramental 
allusions explicit in the title of his Día feliz en obsequio del amoroso Corazón de 
Christo Jesús Sacramentado (Happy Day in Honor of the Loving Heart of Christ 
Jesus [in the Blessed] Sacrament, 1746), providing directions for devotees to 
honor “this Host, the Sacred Heart of Jesus, and in it the Treasures of [God's] 
Omnipotence.”*” Numerous texts asked votaries to repeat longer prayers and 
jaculatories in honor of Christ's Heart as a way to honor the holy organ and 
commit to memory its significant role in devotional life. For example, Día feliz 
asks the reader to say a short prayer every morning at daybreak: “A thousand 
times blessed be the loving heart of my sweet Jesus who is in the Eucharist.”48 
Many additional texts connoted the eucharistic underpinnings of the Sacred 
Heart. 

Theologians also argued that meditating on Christ's Heart before the sacra- 
ment assisted in repairing the sins committed against the Eucharist, a com- 
mon theme in devotional literature in New Spain. By offering prayers to the 
Heart, a devotee acted to "[r]edress the Sacred Heart of Jesus for the many 
affronts of all sinners, and especially those committed against his Majesty in 
the Eucharist”*9 A 1759 novena— published the same year as Morlete Ruiz 
limned his pendant paintings of Christ's and Mary's Hearts (Figs. 2, 34) —sug- 
gested a votary spend at least thirty minutes before the holy sacrament implor- 
ing Christ's Heart to pardon the insults directed at the Eucharist by gentiles, 


y siendo posible visitar cinco vezes el Santissimo Sacramento... Desagraviar a el Sagrado 
Corazon de JESUS, por las muchas ofensas de todos los pecadores, y especialmente las 
cometidas contra su Magestad en la Eucharistia." Ibid., 33-34. Also, “en el que dia, llegan- 
do fervorosamente las almas á el Sacramento, reparen, y refarzan las injurias, que me han 
hecho en este Mysterio, principalmente en este tiempo, en que mi Sacratissimo Cuerpo 
ha estado expuesto á las veneraciones de todos, reparando mi honor con esta nueva vene- 
racion.” Ibid., 10. In a 1734 devotional, the author echoed Mora, requesting devottes make 
visits to Christ in the Sacrament (el Señor Sacramentado): “una fervorosa Novena, que 
comenzara el Miercoles víspera de Corpus: no contentándose con solas las Oraciones, 
que se pondrán despues.... Las Religiosas, y demás personas, que tienen lugar harán estos 
dias frequentes visitas à el Señor Sacramentado. Practica y modo, n.p. 

47 Despues de alzar la Hostia en la Misa: Padre Celestial, Padre de mi Señor Jesu-Christo, Yo 
te ofrezco lo mismo que Tú me disteis; ai tienes, Señor, en esa Hostia, el Sagrado Corazon 
de Jesus, y dentro de él los Tesoros de su Omnipotencia, de que me hizo dueño tu miseri- 
cordia infinita” Francisco Xavier Lazcano, Día feliz en obsequio del amoroso Corazón de 
Christo Jesús Sacramentado (Puebla: La Viuda de Miguel Ortega, 1746), n.p. 

48 “Bendito sea mil vezes el amante Corazon de mi dulce JESUS Sacramentado” Dia feliz en 
obsequio del amoroso Corazón de Christo Jesus sacramentado (Puebla: La Viuda de Miguel 
de Ortega, 1750), n.p. 

49  “Desagraviar a el Sagrado Corazon de JESUS, por las muchas ofensas de todos los peca- 
dores, y especialmente las cometidas contra su Magestad en la eucharistia” Mora, Devoto 
culto, 34. 
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heretics (such as Protestants), Jews, and pagans.*? The focus on reparation 
of sins committed against the Eucharist, and by extension the Sacred Heart, 
related to the Council of Trent’s desire to cease the desecration of the Holy 
Sacrament. 

Colonial Mexican authors listed the Sacred Heart as an element in the 
topics it gave for people to ponder in prayer before the sacrament—Christ- 
the-King and his deified Heart, Christ-the-Shepherd who gave his body and 
blood to eat and drink (symbolized in the Heart), or Christ-the-Doctor and his 
ability to cure with his redemptive sacrifice (again, via his Heart).*! This period 
of contemplation resembled the Forty Hours devotion, in which devotees 
spent forty hours before the exposed holy sacrament at the end of Lent. In 
the sixteenth century, the Jesuits and the Capuchins in particular popularized 
the Forty Hours devotion, and by the seventeenth century it was common.?? 
The parallels between the Sacred Heart, the Forty Hours devotion, and the 
Eucharist in colonial Mexican religious literature was no doubt increased by 
Jesuit support of all three. 

Given the cult's strong ties to the Eucharist and other devotional cults, 
colonial Mexican culture solidified the Sacred Heart's elevated position. Artists 
depicting the sacramental Heart and theologians writing or speaking about it 


50  “Elobsequio de este dia será acompañar por medio hora al Santissimo Sacramento, supli- 
candole por su Corazon, perdone todos los agravios cometidos contra la Sagrado eucharis- 
tia" Novena en obsequio de el Sagrado Corazon, n.p. Devotionals and novenas commonly 
list those who offend the Sacred Heart. For instance, see Practica para celebrar (1776), 
n.p.: "los Gentiles, Hereges, Judios, y Páganos no conozen este admirable Sacramento....”; 
Breve manual de exercicios devotos: Para honrar y venerar a el purissimo corazon de Jesus 
todos los viernes del año (Mexico City: Herederos de Doña Maria de Rivera, 1756), n.p.: “los 
Herejes, Judios, y Gentiles"; Loyola, Meditaciones, 2-3; Xavier Lazcano, Día feliz, 9: “y com- 
pensar las injurias, que se hazen al CORAZON de JESUS en este Sacramento de amor"; 
Mora, Devoto culto, 10, 32, 48-50. For example, “Oíga Misa con toda devoción, para repara 
de este modo las ofensas con que ha sido el Corazon de Jesus agraviado en los Templos, 
y en los Altares"; *y juntamente contrepasando las injurias hechas à este amorosissimo 
Corazon por la ingratitud de los mismos hombres..." “O Corazon amante ... cada dia te 
provocan en este Sacramento de amor, con injurias, contumelias, y agravios, en lugar de 
amor, y la gratitud ... y con sumo dolor te pido el perdon de tantas injurias, y costumelias." 

51 "Considerar à Christo en el Sacramento, yá como Rey que convida con el perdon, que nos 
abre ... la Arca de su Deifico Corazon.... Yá como Pastor.... Nos dá no menos noble Pasto 
que su Cuerpo, no menos deliciosa Bebida que su Sangre.... Yá como Medico, perito nos 
cura, y costea las medicinas, El por si como pudiera una Madre; nos limpia, sin tener asco, 
nuestras llagas; tiempla nuestros bochorros con el cordial de su Sangre; y con el Bálsamo 
que en Gethsemani, y enla Cruz sudó su Cuerpo, nos cierra las heridas..." Xavier Lazcano, 
Día feliz, 1-13, 15. 

52 See Snoek, Medieval Piety, 63, 63n151; Kevin Knight, “Forty Hours’ Devotion,’New Advent 
(2008), <www.newadvent.org/cathen/o6151a.htm>. 
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employed a variety of strategies to comment on this consanguinity. Both groups 
sought to make connections between these different areas—visual, aural, 
textual —which led to partnerships between individuals like Juan Antonio 
de Oviedo and Francisco Javier Lazcano, two prominent Jesuits working in 
New Spain, and the artists Miguel Cabrera and Juan Patricio Morlete Ruiz. 
Through these working relationships, these men intended to ensure the reach 
of devotion to the Sacred Heart to all sectors of society5? However, attempts 
to undermine the cult of the Sacred Heart's rich tapestry of cultic connections 
would emerge in the eighteenth century. Eventually, these sacramental ties 
became so strong that religious and enlightenment reformers attempted to 
eliminate the bond. The dual nature of Christ's heart, both metaphorical and 
carnal, ultimately became a point of contention with religious reformers and 
other supporters outside the Jesuit order. In their opinion, the Sacred Heart 
should only be viewed symbolically and metaphorically, not literally as the 
transubstantiated viscera of Christ, as Chapter 1 described at length. 


5 The Beginning of the End: Eschatology, Corpus Christi, 
and the Heart 


While many graphic images highlighted the Sacred Heart and its eucharistic 
underpinnings explicitly, others demonstrate the intricate eucharistic allego- 
ries produced in the late viceregal period, some of which were specific to New 
Spain. Some of the most curious eighteenth-century images of the Sacred 
Heart paired the Heart-and-host atop a blue orb, and often portray a scene 
of the Nativity, including works like Benavides's Allegory of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus with the Eucharist, Symbols of the Passion, and Sphere of the Nativity 
(Fig. 49), Juan de Villegas's Allegory of the Sacred Heart with Nativity Scene sur- 
rounded by Angels of the Passion (Fig. 50), and Martinez de Pocasangre's murals 
at the Sanctuary of Jesús Nazareno of Atotonilco (Fig. 46).5* They paralleled 
the incarnation of Christ with his Passion and resurrection, and commented 


53 Alcala, “Miguel Cabrera,” 11-15. Morlete Ruiz and Cabrera also attempted to establish 
an official Academy of Painting and worked on Maravilla Americana together in the mid- 
eighteenth century. 

54 Itis beyond the scope of this book to examine in depth the fascinating, complex murals 
of Atotonilco. However, several recent studies provide excellent discussions of the murals, 
including José Santiago de Silva, Atotonilco: Alfaro y Pocasangre and Apéndice documental 
(Guanajuato: Ediciones La Rana-Instituto Estatal de la Cultura de Guanajuato, 2004); and 
Pérez Gavilán, “The Via Crucis in Eighteenth-Century New Spain” 
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FIGURE 49 Benavides, Allegory of the Sacred Heart of Jesus with the 
Eucharist, Symbols of the Passion, and Sphere of the Nativity, 
eighteenth century. Print colored with oil paint, mounted 
on canvas 
MUSEO SOUMAYA. PHOTOGRAPH BY AUTHOR 


on the human flesh of the son of God.** In Benavides's version, the Sacred 
Heart is nailed to the cross and accompanied by a monstrance connected to a 


55 Some of these works have been dated to the late seventeenth century. However, some are 
modeled on Gallifet's engraving from the 1720s, suggesting an eighteenth-century date is 
more accurate. 
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FIGURE 50 Juan de Villegas, Allegory of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
with the Eucharist, Symbols of the Passion, and Sphere 
of the Nativity, eighteenth century. Print colored with 
oil paint, mounted on canvas 
MUSEO SOUMAYA. PHOTOGRAPH BY AUTHOR 


blue orb, within which Mary and Joseph kneel before Christ as anewborn baby 
in a manger. This specific pairing appeared in a variety of media, including 
copper paintings, murals, and relicarios, or devotional jewelry like small metal 
lockets, which occasionally held pieces of relics, but more often displayed vi- 
sual imagery on copper, wood, shell, or bone.56 


56 For an example, see a relicario in the Museo Soumaya: Currently unidentified artist, 
Allegory of the Sacred Heart, second half of the eighteenth century, oil on copper, found 
in Santuario de lo intímo: retrato en miniatura y relicarios, le colección de Museo Soumaya 
(Mexico City: Carso, 2004), 321. 
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The regularity with which artists like Benavides, Villegas, and Martínez de 
Pocasangre portrayed the Sacred Heart, orb, and Nativity scene strongly sug- 
gests that a circulated print or another original painting inspired the depic- 
tion. In fact, Benavides and Villegas colored in a printed version of this image, 
suggesting the likelihood that a once popular print helped to spread the ico- 
nography throughout New Spain.*” In many instances the manger structure 
consistently shows a diagonal wooden beam supporting the roof and angling 
towards Mary’s head. The crucified Heart hovers above the orb in the cen- 
ter of the composition, framed by six cherubim holding instruments of the 
Passion who gesture or gaze towards the organ. Visually, the roundness of 
the orb echoes the shape of the Heart, with the blue orb contrasting with the 
red organ. Inscriptions are sometimes scattered about the composition, as in 
Villegas’s and Benavides's versions (Fig. 51, Table 3). They snake downwards 
and across the composition, facilitating the eye’s movement around the image. 
In Benavides's painting, an inscription below God asks viewers to “Give me 
your heart,” suggesting that in doing so viewers might receive the benefits of 
his grace. Other inscriptions around the Heart allude to attempts to destroy 
Christ and eliminate his bloodline and memory. In contrast, the inscriptions 
bordering the orb relate that God’s love for humanity is so strong that he gave 
his only son as a sacrifice for the redemption of humankind.*8 

The juxtaposition of Christ’s birth with his crucified, resurrected Heart 
alludes to the end of days and Judgment Day—in other words, eschatologi- 
cal concerns. As discussed in Chapter 3, Christ’s incarnation in Mary allowed 
the possibility of redemption through Christ’s death and resurrection because 
Christ is the word of God made flesh. Mary enfleshed Christ, enabling him to 
become a man and allowing for the Last Judgment to occur. Christian devo- 
tees had to redeem themselves before Judgment Day, when their sins would be 
weighed and only those deemed worthy would enter the New Jerusalem. The 
blue orb in Sacred Heart imagery recalled the globus cruciger, or cross-bearing 
orb often represented in iconography of the Last Judgment. Typically, the orb 


57 Ihave not been able to locate an uncolored print. It is also possible that Martínez de 
Pocasangre's fresco of the Allegory of the Heart and Eucharist served as the model. Created 
around 1748 under the direction of Father Luis Felipe Neri de Alfaro, the fresco includes 
the Heart paired with grapes and wheat, and features two blue orbs with scenes, one with 
the Nativity in it. See Santiago de Silva, Atotonilco. 

58 Several images pair Mary's heart with a blue orb. One painting displays the Annunciation 
within the orb, with Mary’s heart towering above, pairing the moment of incarnation 
with Mary’s sorrowful heart, recalling the connection between the Sacred Hearts of Jesus 
and Mary, as well as the Sacred Heart and the Virgin of Sorrows. Some images can be 
found in the Museo Soumaya. 
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FIGURE 51 Annotated Benavides, Allegory of the Sacred Heart of Jesus with the Eucharist, 
symbols of the Passion, and Sphere of the Nativity, eighteenth century 
CREATED BY AUTHOR 
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TABLE 3 Inscriptions on Benavides, Allegory of the Sacred Heart of Jesus with the Eucharist, 
symbols of the Passion, and Sphere of the Nativity. By author 


(A) Praebe Cor Tuum Mihi 
Give me your heart 


Jeremiah 1119 (B) Mittamus lignum (C) in panem eius (D) et eradamus eum (E) de 
terra viventium (F) et nomen eius (G) non memoretur amplius 

"Let us destroy the tree with its fruit, let us cut him off from the land of the living, so 
that his name will no longer be remembered" 


Psalm 44 (H) eructavit cor meum verbum bonum 
You with your own hand 


John 3:16 (I) Sic enim Deus dilexit mundum, ut Filium suum unigenitum daret 
For God so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten Son 
J-O are largely illegible. 





was capped with a cross to symbolize Christ's rule over the world as the Salvator 
Mundi. It also had associations with the triumph of Christianity, particularly 
as it spread across the globe. Benavides's painting stimulated these connec- 
tions by placing the cross, with the heart attached, atop the globe. The message 
conveyed is that Christ is the ruler of the world, and by loving his Heart and 
accepting responsibility for his sacrifice Christians will triumph at the Second 
Coming and Last Judgment. Paintings like Benavide's thus offered allegorical 
messages about the sacramental Sacred Heart, incarnational theology, and 
Christian eschatological concerns. 

Beyond the Heart's pairing with the Incarnation, other allegorical images 
concerning the devotion focused more explicitly on the end of days rather 
than Christ's birth. Miguel Cabrera's Allegory of the Holy Eucharist (v750) 
demonstrates how the eucharistic Sacred Heart resonated with apocalyptic 
concerns, presenting Christ's organ as triumphant in the wake of the Second 
Coming. It is one of several paintings with this iconography. A painting by 
Vicente Pérez (Fig. 52) as well as Miguel A. Ballejo y Mandujuano's 1752 paint- 
ing of the Sacred Heart in the Chapel of the Sacred Hearts in the Templo de 
Santa Rosa de Viterbo, Querétaro, parallel Cabrera's painting.9? It is unclear 


59 For an image, see Luisa Elena Alcalá, “Mexican Painting in the Age of Ornamentation,” 
in Painted in Mexico 1700-1790: Pinxit Mexici, ed. Ilona Katzew (Los Angeles: LACMA and 
Fomento Cultural Banamex, 2017), 150, fig. 7. 
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FIGURE 52 Vicente Pérez, Allegory of the Sacred Heart, eighteenth century. 
Oil on canvas 
MUSEO SOUMAYA. IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


what the initial source of the iconography was or if a print served as the origi- 
nal model for all of these paintings. Regardless, these images attest to the inter- 
est in this iconography in eighteenth-century Mexico. 

Cabrera's version displays symbolically dense imagery of the Sacred Hearts 
of Jesus, Mary, and Joseph, although Christ's Heart is the central focus. The 
painting's composition is arranged into three vertical and three horizontal reg- 
isters, with the central vertical register composed of God the Father, the Dove 
of the Holy Spirit, Christ's Heart, and the hearts of his mother and foster father. 
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A sword pierces Mary's heart, while a staff of lilies sprout from Joseph's heart; 
their monograms appear within their hearts, which the heads of putti support. 
Their organs, like Christ's above, burn with pale white flames licked with or- 
ange. Christ’s Heart plays a part in two groups, the Trinity and the Holy Family, 
the latter relating to the double or earthly Trinity. All hearts are rendered as 
anatomically correct organs in keeping with the naturalism espoused in Sacred 
Heart representations at this time, although Joseph’s heart is flipped to mirror 
that of Mary’s. 

Cabrera's allegorical image displays motifs consistent with other eucharistic 
representations of the Sacred Heart, such as Morlete Ruiz’s 1756 version (Fig. 2). 
A sunburst monstrance, supported by the archangel St. Michael, stands before 
the Heart with a consecrated host within it, inscribed with a cross on it. Grapes 
and wheat festoon the base of the monstrance, referring to the materia before 
transubstantiation. Despite these commonalities, however, Cabrera’s Allegory 
of the Holy Eucharist differs from other Heart-and-host depictions. More ex- 
plicitly than before, Cabrera positioned the Sacred Heart as a synecdoche for 
Christ. It is burning, crucified, and nailed to the cross rather than simply being 
surmounted by it. The disembodied organ actively assumes the role of Christ's 
body in the narrative of the Passion. 

Besides the eucharistic signs, Cabrera incorporated other motifs and 
inscriptions that offer an apocalyptic, eschatological reading of his work. His 
painting calls to mind the Book of Revelation, wherein the end of days signaled 
the second coming and Christ’s willing sacrifice signified his immense love 
for humankind. In his right hand, St. Michael holds a standard upon which 
appears a red cross—the standard of Christ’s Resurrection—understood as 
a sign of victory over evil. Beneath the archangel and Christ’s Heart, a lamb 
sleeps atop a book, with seven round seals underneath it. This is the Agnus Dei, 
or Lamb of God, and the hearts of Mary and Joseph support it physically. The 
pairing of the lamb and monstrance was common in New Spain’s visual culture, 
particularly on puertas de sagrarios (tabernacle doors), altar fronts, and missal 
stands, as viewed on an eighteenth-century silver eucharistic tabernacle door 
from the Viceregal Museum in Tepotzotlan or in José de Ibarra’s Adoration of 
the Eucharist (18th c.) in the Cathedral of Puebla (Fig. 53). 

In addition to Michael, six other archangels flank the scene, further imbu- 
ing the work with apocalyptic meaning. Clockwise from the upper right, they 
are Jehudiel, Raphael, Sealtiel, Uriel, Gabriel, and Barachiel. Specific motifs ac- 
company each angel to help identify them. For instance, Gabriel carries a mir- 
ror and lantern—symbols of God as light and reflected light—as well as lilies 
that refer to his role in the Annunciation. A fish and young boy, likely Tobias, 
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FIGURE 53 José de Ibarra, Holy Sacrament and Canons of the Puebla Cathedral, 
1731-32. Oil on canvas. Cathedral of Puebla, Puebla, Mexico 
PHOTOGRAPH BY STEVEN ZUCKER 


accompany Raphael who had curative powers; his name in Hebrew means 
“God healed me.” Raphael told Tobias to use parts of the fish to manufacture 
medicines, such as one to cure his father, Tobit, of his blindness with the fish’s 
gall. In Catholic thought at the time, Uriel (in Hebrew, “God is my light”) an- 
nounced the Last Judgment and banished Adam and Eve from paradise. The 
angels stand together before God's throne to herald the New Jerusalem and 
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to unleash the seven plagues of the Apocalypse.9? However, canonical bibli- 
cal Scripture only mention Michael, Raphael, and Gabriel; the other four 
only appear in apocryphal books such as the Book of Enoch. The archangels 
became popular, nevertheless, in apocalyptic theology and angelology in the 
late Middle Ages and early modern period.*! Sixteenth-century prints by art- 
ists like the Wierix brothers first advertised the seven archangels, assisting in 
popularizing the cult in the Americas due to their circulation around the 
viceroyalties. 

The pairing of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus, Mary, and Joseph with the seven 
archangels suggests that Cabrera's Allegory of the Holy Eucharist belonged to 
an individual or group who supported Jesuit ideas and advocations, because 
the order championed them all. Jesuit devotion to the archangels emerged 
early on in the order's history, and found particular fervor among the order's 
Sicilian colleges—an important fact given the Sacred Heart’s popularity in this 
area as well.8? In Rome's Il Gesù, the Jesuits commissioned an entire chapel 
dedicated to the seven archangels to symbolize the Last Judgment while an 
adjacent chapel of the Trinity connoted the beginning (Creation). Archival 
documents and printed texts reveal that Mexican Jesuit colegios had books 
and images of the seven archangels in their possession, and paintings still hang 
in Jesuit spaces with this iconography.** 


60 Revelation 1:13, 20. 

61 Orlando Amado Hernandez Ying, “Angels in the Americas: Paintings of Apocryphal 
Angels in Spain and Its American Viceroyalties” (PhD diss., The Graduate Center of the 
City University of New York, 2009), 31-33; Eleanor Goodman, “Portraits of Empire: Notes 
on Angels and Archangels in the Spanish World,’ in Art in the Hispanic World: Essays in 
Honor of Jonathan Brown, ed. Sarah Schroth (London: Paul Holberton Publishing, 2010), 
395-411. 

62 For more on this topic, see Escardiel González Estévez, “De fervor regio a piedad virreinal 
culto e iconografía de los siete arcángeles, SEMATA, Ciencias Sociais e Humanidades 24 
(2012): 111-132. 

63 See Golda Balass, “Five Hierarchies of Intercessors for Salvation: The Decoration of the 
Angels’ Chapel in the Gesu,” Artibus et Historiae 24, no. 47 (2003): 177-208; Hernández 
Ying, “Angels in the Americas, 58. 

64 The inventory of books from the colegio of Espíritu Santo in Puebla, taken in 1773, lists a 
book titled Los siete príncipes. AGN /1v, Colegios, caja 1525, exp. 4, 1773, 93fs., 8r. Hanging 
in the sacristy of San Ildefonso was a painting of the Cinco Señores (Holy Family) and 
the seven príncipes, or archangels. AGN/IV, Colegios, caja 1012, exp. 32, 1771, 33fs., 9v. An 
anonymous seventeenth-century lunette painting shows members of the Jesuit order 
flanking the seven archangels, with the Trinity presiding over the scene. Originally, this 
painting occupied the Domestic Chapel (Capilla Doméstica) in the Jesuit College of San 
Francisco Xavier at Tepotzotlán, and today is in the museum. For the image, see Pintura 
novohispana, vol. 1, 63, pl. 13. 
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Despite the support of many different groups, the seven archangels occu- 
pied a tenuous position in post-Tridentine Europe, as well as in the Spanish 
viceroyalties—similar to the Sacred Heart. The Church had already decreed 
the apocryphal nature of the archangels besides Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael, 
yet devotion to them continued, most likely because of their relationship to 
Communion and the Eucharist, the latter sometimes called the panis angeli- 
cus, or “bread of angels,” which forms the opening line of Thomas Aquinas’s 
hymn composed for Corpus Christi.6> In 1745 the New Spanish Inquisition 
banned Diego Francisco Villalva's Devota es citación a los siete angeles custodias 
(This source is devoted to the seven guardian angels). The inquisitorial edict 
claimed that the book contained dangerous and erroneous ideas that caused 
pernicious superstitions. In addition, it ordered the removal of statues of the 
seven archangels on the altar of the Church of the Escuela Pía in the city of 
Zaragosa (Coahuila today) and the destruction of the four statues of Sealtiel, 
Uriel, Jehudiel, and Barachiel.96 Veneration of the seven archangels aroused 
suspicion in ways akin to the cult of the Sacred Heart, and Jesuits and Jesuit 
supporters continued to champion them as a way to counter attacks and cen- 
sorship. Representing the seven archangels paired with the eucharistic Heart 
visually intertwined the devotions and gave further visual credence to the 
Heart as angelic bread.97 Cabrera's painting is but one that pairs the Heart with 
the seven archangels to advertise their literal support of the Eucharist. Another 
eighteenth-century painting in the Sacristy of the Santuario de Nuestra Señora 
de Loreto in the Historic Center of Mexico City similarly represents the arch- 
angels surrounding the Heart, which has a monstrance superimposed on it. 

As discussed in Chapter 3, period texts from colonial Mexico often ref- 
erenced the Heart's function as a throne (trono), which Cabrera's painting 


65 See Henry Hugh, “Sacris Solemniis,’in The Catholic Encyclopedia 13 (New York: Robert 
Appelton Company, 1912), accessed 16 January 2018 from New Advent <http://www 
.newadvent.org/cathen/13321b.htm>. 

66 AGN, Inq., vol. 912, exp. 32, 16 July 1745, f. 76-78. 

67 The order often paired the Sacred Heart with saints or other cultic subjects under scrutiny, 
a tendency Chapter 6 will discuss in more detail. Cabrera's Allegory of the Holy Eucharist 
may also have belonged to a confraternity or confraternity member devoted to the Sacred 
Hearts of Mary, Jesus, and Joseph. In Mexico City, a prominent confraternity of the hearts 
of Mary, Jesus, and Joseph existed at the convent of Purísima Concepción, approved by 
Pope Clement x111 in 1734. Numerous printed sumarios de las gracias e indulgencies ex- 
isted for the confraternity, and many included prints of the Sacred Heart, the Holy Family, 
and the Sacred Heart of Mary. See: AGN/IV, Título: Cofradías y Archicofradías, Caja 787, 
exp. 13, 1773; AGN/IV, Título: Cofradías y Archicofradías, Caja 787, exp. 11, 1772; AGN/RP1, 
Bienes Nacionales, vol. 176, exp. 2, fs. 1-8v; AGN/RPI, Bienes Nacionales, vol. 176, exp. 15, 
1734, fs.1-7; AGN/RP1, Bienes Nacionales, vol. 176, exp. 2, 1735, fs.1-8v. 
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encapsulates. Both Tobit 12:15 and Revelation 8:2—5 mention the seven angels 
who “stand before God's throne,’ which here is Christ's Heart. Inscriptions on 
the painting reinforce the apocalyptic meaning, as well as a reading of the 
Heart as a throne. All seven archangels exhibit Latin words on their chests: 
Accipere virtutem (To take up virtue), Sapientiam (Wisdom), Honorem (Honor), 
Benedictionem (Benediction), Gloriam (Glory), Fortitudinem (Fortitude), and 
Divinitatem (Divinity), respectively (Figs. 44-45, 54). The archangels, in com- 
bination with the inscriptions around the Agnus Dei (“Dignus est Agnus / qui 
occisus est”), refer to a specific passage in Revelation 5: "Dignus est Agnus, qui oc- 
cisus est, accipere virtutem, et divinitatem, et sapientiam, et fortitudinem, et hon- 
orem, et gloriam, et benedictionem" (Worthy is the Lamb that was slaughtered 
to receive power and wealth and wisdom and might and honor and glory and 
blessing; verse 12). Revelation 5 describes the lamb opening the book clasped 
with seven seals. At that point, the lamb was venerated and praised, and a cho- 
rus of angels was heard around a throne to proclaim the Second Coming. By 
"naming" the angels, Cabrera personified the glories that Christ is worthy to re- 
ceive. The flaming Heart also resonated with another passage in Revelation, in 
which the throne of heaven emitted fire and lightning, with a “sea of glass like 
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FIGURE 54 Miguel Cabrera, Detail of Allegory of the Holy Eucharist, 1750. Oil on copper. 
Colección Andrés Blaisten 
PHOTOGRAPH BY AUTHOR 
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unto crystal before it.”*8 To read this passage from Revelation on the painting, 
a viewer began at its center before moving to its edges. The passage is divided 
into nine words or phrases, with each section of the painting containing three 
portions to incorporate significant symbolic numbers into the viewing and 
reading process. While the number three symbolizes the Trinity —referenced 
in the painting with God, the Heart, and a dove—the number nine relates to 
novenas, the nine months Christ spent in his mother’s womb, and the nine 
choirs of angels, among other meanings. 

Other textual inscriptions fill the painting, adding to the visual and 
theological complexity of Cabrera’s image.9? These passages stimulated ideas 
about love, redemption, sacred knowledge, and the Eucharist in conjunction 
with the imagery of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus, Mary, and Joseph. On the 
borders beneath the six archangels, banderoles present biblical phrases in 
Latin. Cabrera included other inscriptions underneath God and surrounding 
Mary's and Joseph’s hearts. The passages derive from the Song of Songs 8, the 
Gospels, Genesis, 2 Samuel, and Ecclesiasticus 38, many of which refer to the 
heart, love, or the flesh of Christ and his incarnation in Mary. Cabrera ordered 
the inscriptions in the direction in which to read them: left to right, and top to 
bottom. For instance, the phrases taken from 2 Samuel and the Song of Songs 
are both from the same chapter and register. 

The passages from Song of Songs 8, Matthew, and Genesis conveyed the 
importance of the Heart as the center of intense love and the bond of love 
between Christ and the Church (Ecclesia). As noted in the Song of Songs, love 
could brand a person's heart and was as strong as death. While these pas- 
sages were understood as describing the relationship between Christ and the 
Church, it also signified the love between Christ-the-Bridegroom (Sponsus) 
and his mystical bride (Sponsa), which suggested not only the Church, but also 
the Virgin Mary or a follower of Christ, such as a nun. Therefore, the lines from 
the Song of Songs referred to the bond of love fostered between Christ and his 
devout followers, which was frequently characterized as being painful, ecstat- 
ic, and overwhelming."? The inscription from Matthew focuses on the sanctity 
of marriage and the unity of two people through it. The two Genesis passages 


68 Revelation 4:1-11. 

69 Itis possible that Cabrera's painting replicates an engraving with these inscriptions, but I 
have not located one specifically. 

70 Literature discussing female, especially nuns; spirituality raises this point. Beyond those 
works already cited about nuns, see Lavrin “Espiritualidad en el claustro"; Lavrin “Indian 
Brides of Christ: Creating New Spaces for Indigenous Women in New Spain” Mexican 
Studies/Estudios Mexicanos 15, no. 2 (1999); Cristina Cruz-González, "Women on the 
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also refer to marriage, which the inscriptions use to invoke Christ and his mys- 
tical bride as well as the relationship between Mary and her divine son, who 
are of the same flesh. Adam utters the lines when he refers to Eve as the “flesh 
of my flesh,” while the other lines mention the unification of man and woman 
in marriage.” In relation to Cabrera's painting, these lines communicated the 
intense love Christ felt for humankind, and the love pious Christians should 
feel for him, for they are bonded together symbolically. 

The two Books of Samuel recount in part a history of the Israelites and 
God's laws, and here allude to the lineage of Christ. 2 Samuel tells the history of 
the years between Saul's death and the end of David's reign. The inscriptions 
come from Chapter 7, which discusses God's instruction to David to build him 
a temple, and the blessings David and his family shall receive in return. Since 
tradition considers Christ a descendant of David, the blessing upon David's 
family prophesizes the coming of Christ, a blessing given to mankind on earth. 
Christ symbolizes the temple, as well as the “root of the offspring of David,” as 
read in the Book of Revelation (22:16).72 Beholders of the painting were thus 
asked to view Christ's Heart in relation to his genealogy, aided in part by the 
inclusion of Mary's and Joseph's hearts, and to view his Heart as the temple. 

Ecclesiasticus (also called Sirach) is a deuterocanonical book largely focused 
on humans’ capacity to gain wisdom by loving and fearing God. The inscriptions 
in the painting come from a chapter about physicians, medicines, laborers, and 
craftsmen. Both lines relate to a worker's ability to focus on his work and finish 
it. This suggests that God's wisdom and love manifest themselves in all things, 
even the humble creations of a carpenter. In relation to the other inscriptions 
and imagery, these lines likely referred to Christ's decision to sacrifice himself 
knowingly—perhaps to finish the work of God and bring about the New 
Jerusalem. The lines also relate to Joseph, Christ's foster father, who worked 
as a carpenter. The second passage refers to a person's ability to model him 
or herself on another person or ideal. Given that Christians were supposed 
to imprint the word of God in their hearts, this passage signifies the direction 
to model oneself on God's imprinted image, an idea first outlined by St. 
Augustine, as described in Chapter 3. The limned Heart in Cabrera's painting 
offered a model for imprinting the word or image of God on one's heart, not 
only committing it to memory, but stamping it there through haptic gazing 
and devotional meditation on it. 


Cross: The Crucified Abbess in Mexico and Spain,” The Art Bulletin 99, no. 4 (December 
2017): 102-132; and Kilroy-Ewbank, “Love Hurts,” 313-357. 

71 The line “Et erunt duo in carne tua” is repeated in Matthew 19:5. 

72  2Samuel 7; Luke 2:4. 
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The inscription from John directly relates to Christ's eucharistic presence 
in his flesh. It comes from a passage that details how Christ fed five thousand 
people with five loaves of bread, thereby revealing he is the bread of life. Line 
fifty-two directly proclaims that Christ will give his flesh for the salvation of 
humankind. The inscription connotes the nourishing capabilities of Christ's 
flesh, symbolized in the Eucharist and by extension his Heart. Jesus’ Heart was 
therefore paralleled textually to this passage from John, declaring again that 
the Sacred Heart was both symbolic and carnal. Moreover, the Heart and host 
clearly resonated with this passage, as do the wheat and grapes springing from 
the base of the cross. 

Cabrera’s decision to pair an apocalyptic phrase from Revelation 5:12 in 
conjunction with other biblical phrases relating to marriage, the Eucharist, 
and moralistic craftsmanship created larger eucharistic and eschatological 
resonances. The scene is a Last Judgment scene, but with Christ’s Heart 
standing in for his entire corpus. The motifs forming the iconography of the 
Sacred Heart looked to the past in Christ’s death as well as to his resurrection 
and the future moment of salvation. By including visual and textual cues that 
paralleled Christ to the Eucharist and his role as the Redeemer, the image 
connected Christ’s death to his resurrection and second coming, as well as to 
the Last Judgment. It promised that those Christian followers who devoted 
or wed themselves to the Heart, who followed the mandate of caritas, who 
undertook good works, and who partook in the seven sacraments, will be saved 
to enjoy life after death. 

Cabrera’s painting offers a unique opportunity to explore the relationship 
between text and image, as well as the image’s role as a meditational tool. The 
biblical inscriptions in Cabrera’s painting suggest it belonged to someone, per- 
haps a male or female ecclesiastic, who was familiar with the Bible and who 
likely used it in exegetical exercises. The inscriptions imply a learned audience 
because a viewer had to read Latin and draw connections between multiple 
discursive elements, both iconographic and textual.73 Cabrera's painting was 
more conducive to private reflection because only extended amounts of time 
and contemplation could render it fully appreciated and understood. Its tex- 
tual inscriptions and scale further suggest it did not form part of a permanent 
altarpiece, but rather was located in a cell or private home. At 43.5 cm by 33.5 
cm, the work’s complexity was best appreciated or observed when viewed up 
close, which may indicate it was handled. 


73 Juana Gutiérrez Haces, “Juan Patricio Morlete Ruiz: Christ Consoled by Angels,’ in The Arts 
in Latin America, 1492-1820 (Philadelphia: Philadelphia Museum of Art, 2006), 380. 
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Set against the context of eighteenth-century social issues, works like Cabrera's 
Allegory of the Holy Eucharist and Benavides's Allegory of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus with the Eucharist, Symbols of the Passion, and Sphere of the Nativity allowed 
Christian devotees to ponder the idea that they would achieve a better life in 
death, giving people hope in the face of adversity, such as epidemics.”4 In 1736 
alone, an estimated 40,000 people died—or approximately 30.76% of Mexico 
City's population—due to an outbreak of matlazahuatl (a type of hemorrhag- 
ic fever)./? Devotional texts and images aided people in navigating periods 
marked by anxieties about death." It is not surprising then that there are overt 
connections to the end of days and the Last Judgment in Cabrera's Allegory. 
Votaries could have also attributed protection from disease to paintings like 
Cabrera's in the wake of pandemics, just as subjects like the Lamentation or 
Dead Christ did in the wake of the bubonic plague in Italy during the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, or the tilma of Guadalupe did after the 
1736 plague in Mexico.7? Even the archangels in Cabrera's Allegory espoused 
the idea of triumph over disease; Michael functioned as a plague saint, which 
led Pope Urban v111 to dedicate his papacy to the Archangel after he recovered 
from malaria.?8 

With increasing concerns over death and dying in eighteenth-century New 
Spain more generally, images of the Sacred Heart reminded people of Christ's 
mortal death and continued heavenly existence thereafter, thereby offering 
people solace and a type of celestial cure. Hospitals even had connections 


74 For more on the relationship between art, death, and plagues, see Franco Mormando, 
"Introduction: Response to the Plague in Early Modern Italy: What the Primary Sources, 
Printed and Painted, Reveal," in Hope and Healing: Painting in Italy in a Time of Plague, 
1500-1800, ed. Pamela M. Jones, Gauvin Alexander Bailey, Franco Mormando, and 
Thomas W. Worcester (Chicago: Chicago UP, 2005). 

75 Rodolfo Acuna-Soto, Leticia Calderón Romero, and James H. Maguire, “Large Epidemics 
of Hemorrhagic Fever in Mexico, 1545-1815,” American Journal of Tropical Medicine and 
Hygiene 62, no. 6 (2000): 733. 

76 For more on this topic, consult Susan Schroeder, “Jesuits, Nahuas, and the Good Death 
Society in Mexico City, 1710-1767,” Hispanic American Historical Review 80, no. 1 (2000): 
43-76; Charlene Villasefior Black, Creating the Cult of St. Joseph: Art and Gender in the 
Spanish Empire (Princeton: Princeton UP, 2006); Lauren Grace Kilroy, “A Burning Heart 
Can Save Your Soul,” in Death and the Afterlife in the Early Modern Hispanic World, ed. 
John Beusterien and Constance Cortez (University of Minnesota Press: Hispanic Issues 
On Line, 2010), 106-125 <http://hispanicissues.umn.edu/DeathandAfterlife.html>. 

77 See Hope and Healing, 2. 

78 Sheila Barker, “Plague Art in Early Modern Rome: Divine Directories and Temporal 
Remedies,” in Hope and Healing, 51. 
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to the Sacred Heart, including the Bethlemite hospital in Mexico City, which 
hosted the earliest congregation to the divine organ beginning in 1733.79 
Evidence suggests this connection was cemented after the Marseille Plague in 
1720, as devotees called upon Christ's Heart to stop the contagion. People wore 
badges depicting the Sacred Heart to ward off pestilence, a practice that also 
carried over to New Spain. 


7 Tabernacles: Portals to Christ's Heart 


As devotional works, many Mexican Sacred Heart paintings functioned as 
portable objects intended to be handled and moved, making it challenging to 
assign any specific provenance to them. Measurement parameters help to pos- 
tulate where some of these objects hung, and it is also possible to extrapolate 
by comparing content. For example, José de Páez's Allegory of the Sacred Heart 
(c. 1775) may have functioned as a tabernacle door, as such paintings range in 
height from 15 to 25 inches (Fig. 41). By the late eighteenth century, tabernacle 
doors frequently featured the Sacred Heart with its typical iconographic motifs 
and cherubim surrounding it in a cloudy sky. However, in situ tabernacle doors 
do not generally display the visual and textual intricacies observed in works 
like Cabrera's Allegory of the Holy Eucharist (Fig. 44), so I surmise that works 
with these attributes were not likely displayed on doors even if their measure- 
ments suggest otherwise. 

A tabernacle, locked to prevent scandalous touching, was usually set upon 
the high altar or side altar as a receptacle for monstrances, custodias, or ciboria 
to hold the Eucharist. In the wake of Protestant attacks on the Eucharist, 
Pope Paul v required the practice. Reverence to the tabernacle first became 
common in the Middle Ages when there was renewed devotion to the host and 
remained that way through the eighteenth century.$? The increased visibility 
of the Eucharist or its container also stimulated more direct meditative focus 
on the container itself. 

In late-colonial New Spain tabernacles were painted or sculpted in relief. 
Tabernacles could be portable but were often permanently set within an al- 
tarpiece. They displayed sacramental imagery, with such common symbols 
as hosts, chalices, the Agnus Dei, and sunburst patterns, as many existing 


79 Gacetas de México, 104 (June 1733, no. 66); Méndez Plancarte, Corazón de Cristo, 75; 
Peñalosa, Breve noticia, n.p. 

80 Fora discussion of the eucharistic themes of Spanish tabernacles, see Pamela A. Patton, 
“A Late Gothic Painted Tabernacle from Catalonia,’ The Burlington Magazine 138, no. 1119 


(June 1996): 386-391. 
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tabernacle doors demonstrate, such as those adorning the late-colonial reta- 
blos in the chapel of San Francisco de Assisi de Sombrerete, Zacatecas, or the 
chapel of the Virgin of la Compañía in the Hacienda de Xalpa, Huehuetoca, 
Mexico.*! Early in the colonial period, eucharistic tabernacles were even deco- 
rated with feathers, according to a page from the Codex Tlatelolco (c. 1576) that 
claimed the Church of San Francisco, Mexico City had an icaltzin sacramento 
(eucharistic tabernacle) in 1547.8? All these pictorial programs assisted viewers 
in recalling the Eucharist stored inside the tabernacle. 

In the eighteenth century, the Sacred Heart of Jesus became yet another 
eucharistic sign decorating tabernacle doors (Figs. 55-56). The Heart's appear- 
ance on tabernacle doors would have also underlined the divine organ’s eucha- 
ristic associations. On the exterior of a tabernacle, the Heart connoted Christ’s 
flesh in a manner similar to those showing the monstrance or Agnus Dei. New 
Spanish devotionals, novenas, and sermons even referred to the Sacred Heart 
as a “Divino Sagrario” (Divine Tabernacle), underscoring its role as a symbol of 
the body of Christ and its role as a container for Christ's blood.33 This notion of 
the Heart as a Divine Tabernacle would have certainly resonated with viewers 
observing it on a door protecting the Holy Sacrament. 

Multiple Mexican altars dating to the late-colonial period, including those 
devoted to the Virgin of Guadalupe at La Ensefianza in Mexico City; the 
Immaculate Conception in Nuestra Señora de la Soledad in Atlixco, Puebla; the 
Sanctuary of Tzocuilac in San Pedro, Cholula; and the Immaculate Conception 
in the Chapel of Tzocuilac in the parish of Saint Angel Analco in the city of 
Puebla, still display tabernacle doors adorned with the Sacred Heart of Jesus.9^ 
Painted versions typically exhibit either the Sacred Heart floating above a chal- 
ice and bleeding into it, a solitary Heart, or angels kneeling in reverence below 
the divine organ. Sculpted versions in precious metals or wood, including an 
early nineteenth-century silver and silver gilt example from Guatemala City 


81 Other examples include Antonio Sánchez's painting of the retablo of St. John Nepomuk 
(1775, oil on canvas) in Saltillo, Coahuila and a tabernacle door in the Franz Mayer 
Collection with a monstrance floating on clouds. 

82 Lara, Christian Texts for Aztecs, 135, fig. 4.65. 

83 For example, see Novena en obsequio de el Sagrado Corazon, n.p. 

84 One painted retablo of Our Lady of Guadalupe in Santa Fe shows a tabernacle door of the 
Sacred Heart below the main cultic image of Guadalupe—foregrounding the connection 
between the two politicized religious devotions, which I discuss in Chapter 7. 

85 For the image, see Luisa Elena Alcalá, Fundaciones Jesuíticas en Iberoamerica (Madrid: 
Ediciones El Viso, 2002), 378. On the altar of the Immaculate Conception in the Chapel of 
Tzocuilac, a roundel includes relief sculptures of the Hearts of the Holy Family. A painted 
door in the Museo de Arte Sacro (Lagos de Moreno, Jalisco) displays Christ with his Heart 
on his chest, blood spilling into a chalice, no doubt modeled after José Nava's 1791 print 


(Fig. 47). 
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FIGURE 55 

Currently unidentified 
artist, Retablo of Guadalupe, 
late eighteenth century. La 
Enseñanza, Mexico City 
PHOTOGRAPH BY AUTHOR 





depicting Christ pulling open his tunic to reveal his flaming Heart and another 
replicating José de Páez's Allegory of the Sacred Heart (c. 1775) from the Soledad 
retablo in the church of Santa Clara in Querétaro, similarly parallel paintings 
and prints of Christ's Heart found throughout colonial Mexico. These taber- 
nacle doors demonstrate that the holy organ became a popular substitute for 
eucharistic motifs like lambs, wheat, and chalices. 

Archival records indicate that many such tabernacle doors existed in other 
churches, but due to various socio-political or religious events have been re- 
moved from their original location or destroyed. The 1770-71 inventory taken 


86 For an illustration, see Joseph A. Baird, “Eighteenth-Century Retables of the Bajío, 
Mexico: The Querétaro Style," The Art Bulletin 35, no. 3 (Sep. 1953): 195-216. Another ex- 
ample of a tabernacle paired with Sacred Heart imagery comes from the Old Mission at 
Santa Barbara, supposedly made by local Chumash artists. Completed in 1789, the tab- 
ernacle's pediment shows Christ's and Mary's Hearts flanking Christ crucified. See Kurt 
Baer, Painting and Sculpture at Mission Santa Barbara (Fresno, CA: Academy of American 
Franciscan History, 1955), 28-29. 
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FIGURE 56 

Currently unidentified artist, 
Tabernacle Door with the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, late eighteenth 
century. Included on the retablo of 
Guadalupe, La Enseñanza, Mexico 
City 


PHOTOGRAPH BY AUTHOR 





from the Jesuit colegio in the town of San Sebastián includes a full-page ink 
drawing of the retablo's tabernacle door, decorated with finials and flanked by 
columns, showing the Sacred Heart (Fig. 57). When describing it, the inventory 
referred to the tabernacle as the “only [object] scribbled down here,” saying it 
contained the consecrated Eucharist. It was in the possession of the prefect at 
the colegio.87 On the door, the artist carefully rendered the image of a bleed- 


87 “se hallaron enpoder de dho S.° Regidor, pertenecientes a un Trono, enque se deposi- 
ta el S.mo Sacramento, cuyas fabrica, se descrivirá adelante, y solo se anotan aquí, en 
el Opuesto mar[-]er, supero, para el reconocimiento, que se hizo de dho del posito, por 
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FIGURE 57 Retablo with the Sacred Heart of Jesus decorating the tabernacle door, c. 1782. 


x-Jesuit colegio in León 


Ink drawing of a retablo from the e 
AGN. PHOTOGRAPH BY AUTHOR 
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ing and burning Sacred Heart surrounded by cherubim on clouds. It is visu- 
ally analogous to Páez's Allegory of the Sacred Heart as well as other tabernacle 
doors that are still in situ. A keyhole appears on the door's left side, and the 
artist noted this bottom piece was “1 1/3 de Ancho” or about 40 inches.38 

During the liturgy, the tabernacle could serve as a focus of beholders' atten- 
tion, because it protected the consecrated host during Mass. A painting like 
Páez's (Fig. 41) may have functioned as a liturgical object when activated dur- 
ing this moment of the liturgy; while it was not the specific focus of attention 
during the Mass, it was on the altar or a side altar on view during it. Observed 
outside of Mass by laity or clergy, the object also had para-liturgical meaning, 
for it continuously signified the mystery of transubstantiation, the sacrifice 
of Christ, and his love for mankind. Representations that adorned tabernacle 
doors thus participated in public and private liturgical or para-liturgical per- 
formances before images. When novenas asked devotees to visit the sacrament 
and think of the Sacred Heart or encouraged individuals to ponder the Sacred 
Heart during Mass, tabernacle fronts could have triggered the Sacred Heart's 
connection to the Eucharist by providing a visual focus for pious meditation. 

Clearly, the cult of the Sacred Heart was integrally intertwined with the 
Eucharist in devotional texts, sermons, and images in New Spain. Because 
eucharistic veneration was pervasive in popular and official religious practice, 
emphasizing the Sacred Heart's connections to the sacrament proved an 
effective way to bolster approval for the cult and to integrate it into local 
devotional practice in the eighteenth century. Artists proved key players 
in increasing the visual presence of the cult and making it relevant to the 
population as a eucharistic allegory or portraying Christ's Heart literally as 
the Eucharist. These images complemented the ideas of theologians; authors 
like Joseph de Gallifet certainly would have approved of the extent to which 
Novohispanic artists designed compositions visually celebrating Christ's Heart 
as an example of latria worthy of devotees' adoration, especially as they came 
to adorn all manner of spaces. 


pertenezer al citado trono.” AGN/IV, Temporalidades, caja 1517, exp. 5, 21 fs., 1770-1771, 
7V, 10r. 

88 The same inventory described another object in silver of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus, Mary, 
and Joseph: “con dos varas menos ochava de largo y una y media de alto, con un [—], de 
varo y quarta tiene dentro, tres largas, doxadas con [lafalas?] de plata, y las Ymagenes de 
los Sagrados corazones de Jesus, Maria, y Jopseh, y por remate de dho marco, na Corazon 
ymperial de plata dorada de media vara de alto, y el ancho de dho marco, es media vara en 
casa, tiene assi mismo dentro, una Cruz de Jerusalem quarnecida de plata, con su peana 
de una tercia.” AGN/IV, Temporalidades, caja 1517, exp. 5, 21 fs., 1770-1771, 8r. 
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Christ's Heart as the Sacramented Sun 


Besides developing a sophisticated argument for the Sacred Heart as eucharistic 
matter, Juan Antonio de Oviedo's 1748 sermon also devoted several pages to the 
embodiment by Christ—and by extension the Heart—of light, specifically the 
light God created on the first day, or “the most beautiful Creation”! According 





FIGURE 58 Miguel Cabrera, The Sacred Heart of Jesus, c. 1756. Oil on copper 
FUNDACIÓN CULTURAL DANIEL LIEBSOHN, A.C., MEXICO CITY. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY STEVEN ZUCKER 


1 “la hermosissima Criatura de la luz: Fiat lux, & facta est lux" Oviedo, Quinta essencia, 10. For 
the entirety of his argument on light, see 10-12. For more on Oviedo's conjuring of a solar 
Heart, see Chapter 4. 
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to Oviedo, from this light God produced the sun, the moon, and the stars 
three days later. Light was, in essence, the material for manufacturing all other 
matter. The notion of the Sacred Heart as the sun and light was not unique 
to Oviedo's sermon, but reverberated through Novohispanic devotionals and 
novenas. For example, a 1750 devotional noted that “the sweetest, loving Heart 
of Jesus ... burn[s], until inflaming, and melting with its example, the snow of 
the most hardened souls"? Artists such as Juan Patricio Morlete Ruiz, Miguel 
Cabrera, and José de Páez evoked this idea in their paintings, especially those 
limned on copper, by figuring Christ's Heart as the sun and as the very embodi- 
ment of light and heat (Figs. 2, 41, 58). 

Artists and authors alike emphasized the idea that the light of God was life 
incarnate, and they positioned the Sacred Heart as the center of life itself, bor- 
rowing from the mystical encounters of saints like Marguerite-Marie Alacoque, 
as well as broader Christian understandings of Christ's role in salvation and 
redemption. In part, the enflamed Heart signified Christ's intense love for hu- 
mankind; for this love he sacrificed himself, a belief embodied in the Eucharist. 
Additionally, the notion that the Sacred Heart burned brighter than the sun 
called to mind Christ's role as a eucharistic-solar being, or a “Sacramented 
Sun” (Sol Sacramentado). This idea functioned as another strategy to solidify 
the Heart as the Eucharist. It also may have called to mind theories of helio- 
centrism in the early modern period, which had already become entangled 
with Christological and humanist discourses in European artworks such as 
Michelangelo's Last Judgment (1534-1541) in the Sistine Chapel? Paintings on 
copper in particular could embody light and had a greater ability to encode 
meanings about reflective brilliance within the heterogeneous atmosphere of 
New Spain. Artists sought ways to express Christ's Heart as embodied light, a 
complicated artistic process, for how does one harness the intangible? 


2 “el dulcissimo amante Corazon de Jesus ... arde[-], hasta encender, y derretir con su exemplo, 
la nieve de los mas clados Espiritus” Dia feliz, n.p. 

3 Michelangelo's Christ in the Last Judgment is beardless, configured like Apollo, the ancient 
Greek sun god. Scholars like Valerie Shrimplin have discussed how the theory of helio- 
centrism and humanist interest in antiquity influenced Michelangelo and his painting for 
the Sistine Chapel. Here, Christ is depicted at the center of a circular composition as an 
"Apollonian sun-symbol.” It was after Copernicus visited Clement v11 in 1533 that the effects 
of heliocentric ideology became apparent in art, especially in Rome, even though Clement 
rejected Copernicus's idea. See Shrimplin, “Michelangelo, Copernicus, and the Sistine 
Chapel” in The Role of Astronomy in Society and Culture Proceedings IAU Symposium, no. 260, 
ed. D. Valls-Gabaud and A. Boksenberg (2009), 333-339; and Shrimplin, Sun-Symbolism and 
Cosmology in Michelangelo’s Last Judgment, vol. 46, Sixteenth Century Essays and Studies 
(Kirksville: Truman State UP, 1999). Thanks are due to Heather Graham for encouraging me 
to look at this comparison. 
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While the sun, light, and sacrifice were all common metaphors in Catholic 
discourse about Christ, their intersection with the cult of the Sacred Heart also 
speaks to the dynamic cultural interchanges occurring as a result of Spanish 
colonization. As people of different backgrounds vied to make sense of the new 
world order, the transformation of beliefs—or at least their visual, tangible 
appearance—was inevitable. While the Euro-Christian connections to Christ 
as the sacrificed son and sacramented sun are clear, the role of Mesoamerican 
beliefs and ideas in relation to this subject in Novohispanic culture is more 
complicated and difficult to parse out. Like Europeans, Mesoamerican 
populations, such as the Mexica, Mixteca, and Maya, represented concrete 
things in artworks. However, they also believed that things embodied certain 
forces and sacred essences. These sacred essences could be transferred by 
physical contact or close proximity to anything containing these forces. Even 
transformation in the visible appearance of a thing maintained the essence of 
its embodied presence.* 

Nevertheless, Mesoamerican and Euro-Christian notions of divine em- 
bodiment found common ground, even with the transformation in visible 
appearance of objects. Indigenous cultural ideas survived the conquest and in- 
fluenced broader cultural meanings of the sun and human heart, as well as the 
reception of later Sacred Heart imagery, a subject already addressed in Chapter 
2. This chapter expands on this discussion. Mexican artists painting on cop- 
per used the medium to capture Christ as a celestial light, sacrificed sun, and 
resurrected being, presenting an opportunity for the visible embodiment of 
sacred forces to converge and cross in a single composition. By identifying the 
ways in which these representations possibly traded on indigenous veneration 
of the sun, this chapter further complicates popular notions that Sacred Heart 
images in colonial Mexico represented subverted attempts by the indigenous 
populations to practice heart sacrifice. I argue that associations with sun wor- 
ship reveal the more nuanced ways that Mesoamerican ideas possibly became 
entangled with Euro-Christian ones. 


4 For more on embodiment, as well as transubstantiated or transfigured matter, see 
Molly H. Basset, “Wrapped in Cloth, Clothed in Skins: Aztec Tlaquimilolli (Sacred Bundles) 
and Deity Embodiment,” History of Religions 53, no. 4 (May 2014): 369-400; several essays in 
Images Take Flight, esp. Gary Tomlinson, “Material Transformations in the Cantares mexi- 
canos, 261-269; Elena Isabel Estrada de Gerlero, "The Amantecayotl, Transfigured Light,” 
299-309; and Durdica Ségota, "The Radiance of Feathers,’ 379-385; Stephen Houston, The 
Life Within: Classic Maya and the Matter of Permanence (New Haven: Yale UP, 2014); and 
Rosemary A. Joyce, "Archaeology of the Body,” Annual Review of Anthropology 34 (2005): 139- 
158. For an Andean counterpart, see Dean, “Reviewing Representation,” 298-319. 
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Colonial paintings or prints of the Sacred Heart do not portray anything 
specifically indigenous or pre-Hispanic in appearance, either stylistically or 
iconographically. As addressed in Chapter 2, eighteenth-century artists do not 
seem to have modeled their Hearts on Mesoamerican images. Nevertheless, it 
is important to consider the reception of these Heart images, among indige- 
nous congregations as much as creole elites and other diverse communities. 
George Kubler's 1961 essay about the extinction of pre-Columbian art in the 
viceregal period sparked debate about the multicultural meanings of artworks 
in colonial Latin America. Kubler argued that indigenous cultural ideas and 
forms disappeared after the conquest, but subsequent research has refuted 
the claim.* In fact, substantial research has established that there were ongo- 
ing indigenous contributions to viceregal visual codes and meaning-making, 
and their participation shaped sophisticated cultural ideas throughout the 
colonial era. More recently, scholars have argued that images of Christ cru- 
cified resonated with Mesoamerican beliefs and practices related to torture, 
sacrifice, penance, and divinity. According to one art historian, indigenous 
peoples in sixteenth-century New Spain conflated the heart and blood, mak- 
ing it a Nahua-Christian metaphor Some archival evidence indicates that 
Mesoamerican beliefs continued into the eighteenth century.” It also bears 
repeating that the Sacred Heart was a pervasive religious icon in New Spain, 
and images of it decorated many types of spaces, including some operating 
primarily for indigenous congregants. The discussion in this chapter aligns 
with recent work by scholars of late-colonial New Spain, who attempt to ar- 
ticulate the Euro-Christian and Mesoamerican traditions that persisted and 
transformed over the course of several hundred years to create a distinctive 
Mexican Catholicism (or Catholicisms).8 


1 Christ as the Light of the World 


The notion of Christ as a solar being began early on in Christianity's history, 
particularly in his characterization as the [ux mundi, or the light of the world, 


5 See George Kubler, “On the Colonial Extinction of the Motifs of Pre-Columbian Art,’ in Essays 
in Pre-Columbian Art and Archaeology, ed. S. K. Lothrop et al. (Cambridge, MA: Harvard UP, 
1961), 14-34. 

6 Lara, Christian Texts for Aztecs, 238. 

7 David Tavárez, The Invisible War: Indigenous Devotions, Discipline, and Dissent in Colonial 
Mexico (Stanford: Stanford UP, 2011), esp. chapters 1 and 8. 

8 For discussions of this issue, see the Introduction, n18—22. See also William Christian, Jr., 
“Catholicisms, in Local Religion in Colonial Mexico, ed. Martin Austin Nesvig (Albuquerque: 
University of New Mexico Press), 259-267. 
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an idea derived from John 8: “Again, Jesus spoke to them, saying, ‘I am the light 
of the world. Whoever follows me will never walk in darkness but will have 
the light of life”” (verse 12). Other Gospel passages from Mark and Matthew 
similarly use light as a supernatural sign. Mark 9:2-3 recounts Christ glowing 
brightly in the Transfiguration, while Matthew 28:2-3 describes the angel 
announcing the Resurrection “as like lightning” The Book of Revelation also 
notes Christ's role as the sun or divine illumination in the Heavenly Jerusalem 
(21:23), as well as his face's quality of shining like the sun (1:16). Christ's body 
was considered resplendent upon his birth and after his resurrection, and so 
verily embodied the lux mundi? The very idea of spiritual “enlightenment” 
arose from these biblical passages. 

In the Late Antique/Early Christian era, the entanglement of Jesus with the 
sun was strengthened. Christians conflated Jesus with Helios as well as with 
the Roman imperial deity, Sol Invictus. Notions of Christ as the sun also inter- 
sected with Jewish solar ideas and even Mithraism. An early Christian mosaic 
from the third century in the tomb of the Julii underneath St. Peter's Cathedral, 
for example, portrays Christ in the guise of the imperial Roman image of Sol 
Invictus or Helios (Fig. 59). Golden tesserae form the rays of light surrounding 
his head. December 25, the date chosen for the birth of Jesus Christ, was also 
the feast day of Sol Invictus, helping to cement Christ's celestial associations 
early on in Christian thought. 

In the medieval period, theologians repeatedly emphasized Christ as a 
solar figure who could bring spiritual enlightenment to Christian devotees 
and visual images often depicted Christ encased in a radiant mandorla to 
convey his characterization as the lux mundi. Theologians like Bonaventure, 
Gregory the Great, David of Augsburg, and the Dominican Meister Eckhart 
(d. 1327) employed solar analogies to characterize Christ and mystical the- 
ology.!° Bonavanture's Mistica theologia (13th c.), printed in Mexico in 1549 
and 1575, drew heavily on solar language to describe mystics’ union with 
God." Descriptions of Jesus’ Heart burning were especially common. David of 
Augsburg stated that, “From the burning Heart of Jesus flows his blood, hot with 
love. Jesus showed us from the Cross his faithful heart, glowing with love, since 
the death of our souls touched him more nearly than the death of his body"? 


9 For more in-depth discussions of Christ as the lux mundi, see Burkhart, “Solar Christ”; 
Lara, Christian Texts for Aztecs; Jaime Lara, “Cristo-Helios americano: La inculturación 
del culto al sol en el arte y arquitectura de los virreinatos de la Nueva España y del Perú) 
Anales del ITE 74-75 (1999): 29-49. 

10 Burkhart, “Solar Christ, 236-237; Timothy O'Donnell, Sacred Heart, 91; Bovenmars, 
Biblical Spirituality, 146. 

11 See Burkhart, “Solar Christ,” 236. 

12 O'Donnell, Sacred Heart, 101-102. 
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FIGURE 59 Currently unidentified artist, Christ Represented 
as Sol Invictus, third or fourth century. Mosaic. 
Tomb of Julii, Vatican necropolis under St. Peter's 
Basilica, Mausoleum M 
PHOTO CREDIT: SCALA / ART RESOURCE, NY 


Meister Eckhart drew on similar associations, noting that “On the cross his 
Heart burnt like a fire and a furnace from which the flame burst forth on all 
sides. So was he inflamed on the Cross by his fire of love for the whole world.” 
As recounted in previous chapters, these ideas were also commonplace among 
female mystics, such as Mechthild of Magdeburg and Gertrude of Helfta, who 
had witnessed Christ's glowing, burning Heart.!* 

Many of these deeply entrenched metaphoric ideas about Christ as a cos- 
mic force transferred from Europe to Mexico. The Euro-Christian promotion 
of Christ as a solar power complemented Mesoamerican ideas about the sun's 
role in the cosmos, and these ideas continued under the banner of the new 
faith of Catholicism. Moreover, the eventual substitution of Christ’s entire 
body with a pierced, bleeding, illuminated Heart may have resonated with con- 


13 Stierli, “Devotion to the Sacred Heart,” 80. 

14 See Chapter 1 and O'Donnell, Sacred Heart, 106-108; Mechthild von Magdeburg, The 
Revelations of Mechtild of Magdeburg, 1210-1297: The Flowing Light of the Godhead, trans. 
Lucy Menzies (New York: Longmans Green, 1953), 9. 

15 Lara, Christian Texts for Aztecs, 194-199. 
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tinuing Mesoamerican ideas about the sun and ritual beliefs. Contemporary 
Nahua groups still identify Christ, born to tonantsij (the fertility mother), as the 
sun, suggesting the deeply embedded notion of Christ as solar matter. Today, 
they figure the sun as animating the universe as well as heating peoples' bod- 
ies, and present offerings to the sun during rituals to maintain cosmological 
order.'6 


2 Christ as Solar God in Early Colonial Mexico 


With European colonization and conversion in New Spain, pictorial imagery, 
religious texts, music, performances, and sermons encoded notions of Christ 
as a solar deity. In the early evangelization period, friars championed the idea 
of Christ as the light to follow as a way to convert the indigenous populations. 
Imagery found in sixteenth-century conventos, created by indigenous artists, 
demonstrates the prevalence and popularity of Christ as a solar figure as a way 
to teach the Christian neophytes about Christ’s celestial glory. In the mid-six- 
teenth-century murals atthe openchapel of San Nicolás deTolentino at Actopan, 
for example, an indigenous convert turns his back on his idolatrous pagan heri- 
tage with the assistance of a Spaniard who guides him down the righteous path 
of salvation (Fig. 60). The indigenous convert turns towards the sun, which is 
also a eucharistic host stamped with the monogram of Christ, providing a pow- 
erful ideological message about the need to abandon idol worship and follow 
the light of God to redemption. Friars who used images like this one to teach in- 
digenous converts about Christianity clearly conflated Christ with the sun and 
the Eucharist to communicate these messages. The eucharistic sacrament cor- 
responded to aspects of Mesoamerican cults of the sun, and solar-eucharistic 
allusions occurred early on; the sun and Eucharist were both transubstantial 
media, which added to the cultural and even visual heterogeneity of the time. 
Central Mexican indigenous peoples even seem to have associated Christ’s 
Passion with a solar eclipse, echoing the darkness that cloaked the land and 
the earthquake that struck after his death (as recounted in Matthew 27:45, 51). 
Alive, Christ burned brightly; at the moment of his death, the sun’s light was 
eclipsed.!” Friars, such as Bernardino de Sahagún and Diego Duran, recognized 
that the Mexica venerated solar deities prior to the conquest, often provid- 
ing hearts and blood of sacrificial victims as a way to nourish and revitalize 


16 Sandstrom, Corn is Our Blood, 236—242, 247—248, 255. 
17 Eleanor Wake, Framing the Sacred: The Indian Churches of Early Colonial Mexico (Norman, 
OK: The University of Oklahoma Press, 2010), 223. 
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FIGURE 60 Currently unidentified artist, Indigenous Convert Turning Away from 
Paganism, mid-sixteenth century. Mural in the Open Chapel, San Nicolás 
de Tolentino at Actopan, Mexico 
PHOTOGRAPH BY AUTHOR 


them.!* Imagery like that at Actopan conveys the Church's desire to extirpate 
idolatrous practices and to possibly align pre-existing notions with Euro- 
Christian concepts. 

Because of the sun's thermal qualities, natural color, and physical position 
in the sky, the Nahua connected it to the colors yellow and red, and associ- 
ated the sun with reflective materials and objects like turquoise and obsid- 
ian mirrors. In folio 71 from the Codex Borgia, dated to around 1450, the artist 
shows Tonatiuh, in red and golden tones, festooned with a sun disk as he re- 
ceives the blood of a sacrificed buzzard (Fig. 61). Each night the sun traveled 
to the Underworld to battle dark forces only to be reborn triumphantly each 
day, the cycle itself a form of self-sacrifice. To complete his journey and main- 
tain cosmic order, Tonatiuh needed sustenance in the form of blood offerings.!? 


18 Sahagún, Florentine Codex, 8:bk. 7:1; Diego Durán, Historia de las Indias de Nueva España 
y Islas de Tierra Firme escrita en el siglo XVI, 2 vols. (Mexico City, 1967), 1:32-33. For more 
on this topic, see Michel Graulich, *Double Immolations in Ancient Mexican Sacrificial 
Ritual," History of Religions 27, no. 4 (May 1988): 393-404. 

19 Durán and Sahagún discuss Tonatiuh. See also Toribio de Benavente Motolinia, Historia de 
los indios de la Nueva España, 5th ed. (Mexico: Porrúa, 1990), 95-96; López Austin, Human 
Body and Ideology, 2:236. A number of secondary sources detail this subject. Beyond those 
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FIGURE 61 Currently unidentified artist, “Tonatiuh, c. 1450. In Codex Borgia, c. 1450. Folio 71 
IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


As discussed in Chapter 2, the Mexica offered hearts to the sun god because 
they contained the teyolia, or the animistic life force centered in the heart. 
Heliolatry, or worship of the sun, was thus an essential component of Aztec 
cosmological understanding and devotion, although by no means were they 
unique. Many other Mesoamerican cultural groups similarly adored the sun. 
Numerous objects referenced the power of these solar deities. Golden ma- 
terials, somewhat akin to the reflective quality and color of certain coppers, 
provoked a wide range of meanings in Mesoamerica, from divine and magi- 
cal to chemical and social. Solar disks adorned many objects like cuauhxicalli 


already cited, see Carol H. Callaway, "Pre-Columbian and Colonial Mexican Images of 
the Cross: Christ's Sacrifice and the Fertile Earth," Journal of Latin American Lore 16, no. 2 


(1990): 212. 
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FIGURE 62 Currently unidentified artist, Atrial cross, sixteenth century. Stone with embedded 
obsidian mirror. From the San José Parish in Ciudad Hidalgo, Michoacán, Mexico 
PHOTOGRAPH BY ALEJANDRO LINARES GARCIA 


(Fig. 16) and temelacatl, or gladiatorial stones, including the famous Calendar 
Stone (c. 1500). All of these symbols conjured the sun’s power and tied it to 
Aztec imperial power. 

Early viceregal atrial crosses established Christ-Helios in ways that ap- 
pealed to Mesoamerican audiences and conflated helioatry in Christian 
and Mesoamerican worldviews. Many atrial crosses included obsidian mir- 
rors set within the crossing, and a crown of thorns evoking sunrays also sur- 
rounded them (Fig. 62). Various scholars suggest that the insertion of obsidian 
disks on atrial crosses connoted Christ’s sacrifice using deeply entrenched 
Mesoamerican symbolism because obsidian, a dark volcanic glass, had a long 
history in Mesoamerica. For the Aztecs, obsidian had connections to sacrifice, 
as it was often the very material that formed knives (tecpatl). Mirrors fash- 
ioned of obsidian connoted the “smoking mirror,” which had associations with 
Tezcatlipoca, Lord of the Mirror, as well as the sun, and their connection to sac- 
rifice also suggests they signified blood.?? They could be inserted into statues 


20 Sahagún, Florentine Codex, 2:2; Jaime Lara, City, Temple, Stage: Eschatological Architecture 
and Liturgical Theatrics in New Spain (Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 
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as the hearts of the beings represented, and had affiliations with knowledge 
and divination. 

The perception of Christ as a sacrificed and resurrected sun with a powerful 
teyolia met the conversion needs of the Church, as well as the socio-cultural and 
religious needs of indigenous converts. Early colonial texts written to aid indig- 
enous peoples in the conversion process offer insight into how Mesoamerican 
notions of sun deities, teyolia, and sacred power continued in the new imperial 
Christian regime. In Sahagün's Psalmodia Christiana, written in 1583 in Nahuatl, 
the authors—who included indigenous collaborators—broadcasted Christ's 
celestial awesomeness and luminosity using deeply embedded Mesoamerican 
metaphors about sacrality and preciousness. The authors mentioned God 
“sent you light [and] glory” in the form of Christ, who is also described as bril- 
liance. In the second psalm for the Lord's Epiphany, they referred to Christ 
as “your light, your torch, your smoke, the broad mirror pierced through.” In 
keeping with lux mundi symbolism, in the sixth psalm said for the poem for 
Sundays of the Easter Season, the authors wrote that “the city of the Lord does 
not require the sun [or] moon, for God’s brilliance shines there; He illuminates 
His city; a godly brilliance shines. And Jesus Christ our Lord becomes its light.” 
They even called Christ “the holy sun" (in teoteutonatiuh).?? Beyond portraying 
him as brilliance and illumination incarnate, the authors described Christ as 
a glistening piece of jade or turquoise; precious materials often related to ce- 
lestial powers in Mesoamerican cultures. The Psalmodia Christiana thus com- 
municated to indigenous readers that Christ is prized, shiny, and bright like a 
reflective mirror or precious stone. It evoked Mesoamerican ideas of illumina- 
tion as the embodiment of the divine. To be touched by the sun’s rays was to 
absorb its force, its precious gift. 

In the sixteenth century, these deeply embedded Mesoamerican meta- 
phors of light as well as those of hearts entwined with Euro-Christian beliefs. 
Throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the entrenched con- 
ceptions of solar powers in this new viceregal culture became further entan- 
gled with later colonial Sacred Heart images. Given the appearance of visual 


2004), 168; Wake, Framing the Sacred, 202-203. For more on Tezcatlipoca and mir- 
rors, see Guilhem Olivier, Mockeries and Metamorphoses of an Aztec God: Tezcatlipoca, 
Lord of the Smoking Mirror, trans. Michel Besson (Boulder, CO: up of Colorado, 2008); 
Nicholas T. Saunders, “A Dark Light: Reflections on Obsidian in Mesoamerica,” World 
Archaeology 33, no. 2 (Oct. 2001): 220—236; Nicholas T. Saunders, “Stealers of Light, Traders 
in Brilliance: Amerindian Metaphysics in the Mirror of Conquest," RES 33 (Spring 1998): 
225-252; Nicholas T. Saunders, "Biographies of Brilliance: Pearls, Transformations of 
Matter and Being, c. AD 1492,” World Archaeology 31, no. 2 (Oct. 1999): 243-257. 

21 Sahagún, Psalmodia Christiana, 17, 41. 

22 Ibid. 
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objects and the broader socio-cultural milieu, it seems eighteenth-century art- 
ists like Miguel Cabrera or Juan Patricio Morlete Ruiz drew on powerful solar 
ideas present earlier in New Spain's history. Even if artists did not deliberately 
intertwine the Sacred Heart with Mesoamerican notions of light and solar en- 
ergy, these associations may have already been established in parts of Mexico, 
especially those with more pronounced Mesoamericanized Catholicism or 
Christianized Mesoamerican beliefs. Other Christian religious cults, such as 
the Christ of Chalma or the Virgin of Guadalupe, affirm the multicultural sig- 
nificance of many Catholic devotions, as do other local religious practices, and 
demonstrate how they induced Mesoamerican cultural ideas in late-colonial 
New Spain.?? While the complex cultural landscape of New Spain prevents 
us from suggesting that all votaries made such connections, it is likely that 
some perceived both Mesoamerican and early colonial Euro-Christian beliefs 
about solar radiation and illumination in connection with the sacrament of 
the Eucharist and eventually Christ's Heart as the Divino Sol Sacramentado, or 
divine sacramented sun. 


3 The Sacramented Heart at the Center of the Cosmos 


Since the Middle Ages, miracles involving light-radiating hosts were com- 
mon, with the light symbolizing the opposite of darkness or heresy. In certain 
host-related miracles, the Eucharist lit up after it was stolen or desecrated; 
there were many accounts from the medieval period of light shooting from 
the Eucharist to strike down heretics, usually Jews.?* These miraculous occur- 
rences reinforced the connections between the holy sacrament and Christ as 
the lux mundi, and aided in the development of symbolism that figured the 
Eucharist as the sun. In the late Middle Ages and early modern period, as indi- 
viduals and groups began to relate Christ's Heart to the Eucharist, these same 
solar-eucharistic associations were transferred to Christ’s viscera. 


23 For more on the multicultural significance of Cristos and the Virgin of Guadalupe, see 
Peterson, Visualizing Guadalupe; Peterson, “Perceiving Blackness”; Elena FitzPatrick 
Sifford, “Disseminating Devotion: The Image and Cult of the Black Christ in Colonial 
Mexico and Central America” (PhD diss., The Graduate Center of the City University 
of New York, 2014); David Tavarez, “Autonomy, Honor, and the Ancestors: Native Local 
Religion in Seventeenth-Century Oaxaca,” in Local Religion in Colonial Mexico, ed. Martin 
Austin Nesvig (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 2006), 18-144. 

24  SeeG.J.C.Snoek, Medieval Piety from Relics to the Eucharist: A Process of Mutual Interaction 
(Leiden: Brill, 1995), 59. 
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FIGURE 63 Currently unidentified artist, Eucharist and Sun, 1746. Woodblock print. 
In Antonio de Solis, El sol de la eucharistia (Seville, 1746) 
PHOTOGRAPH BY AUTHOR 


In New Spain, devotional texts and images cemented the relationship between 
the sun, Eucharist, and Heart. These texts often included prints to persuade 
readers of Christ’s role as a sacramented-heart-sun. One of the most promi- 
nent and influential books that discussed Christ as a sacramented sun in the 
late-colonial period was the Jesuit Antonio de Solís's El sol de la eucharistia 
(The Sun of the Eucharist), first published in Seville in 1746 and brought to 
New Spain and reprinted there.? Within the book, a print pairs the sun with 
a sunburst monstrance containing a host stamped with Christ's monogram 
(Fig. 63). Both emit rays of light indistinguishable from one another, making 
their connection explicit.2 A later image juxtaposes both again, this time with 
the heads of wolves reminiscent of cherubim surrounding the sun and the 
monstrance above it. One chapter in Solis’s book even detailed the relationship 
between the sacramented sun and the Sacred Heart (“Nuevo culto a el sol sac- 
ramentado en el Corazon de Jesus”). Besides Solis’s book, published sermons 


25 X Antonio de Solís, El sol de la eucharistia, desde el oriente de su institucion hasta el Zenith 
de el debido Culto, que oy tiene, o historia de el santissimo sacramento desde la ultima cena, 
en que lo instituyo el Señor, hasta su mayor Culto en la Exposicion Publica en los Templos, 
Solemnes Fiestas, y Procession Triumphal el Gran Dia de el Corpus (Seville: Don Florencia 
Joseph de Blas y Quesada, 1746). 

26 See, for instance, Lara, Christian Texts for Aztecs, 198. 
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like Lorenzo Fraguas's 1721 Hermanada idea de sacerdotes y religiosas, mystico 
sol Christo sacramentado (Twinned idea of priests and religious women, mysti- 
cal sacramented sun Christ) conveyed the general cultural understanding of 
Christ as “the [true illustrious] sacramented sun.’2” Even polyphonic eucha- 
ristic motets and poets like sor Juana Inés de la Cruz addressed Christ as the 
victorious eucharistic-sun.?? The first few lines of Sor Juana’s poem En el sol de 
la Custodia announce, “The Sun of the Monstrance / in which God placed his 
throne.’29 

Objects across media explicitly portrayed the sacramented sun. Liturgical 
vessels communicated Christ’s solar matter, especially those carried during 
public processions like the festival of Corpus Christi when Christ’s body was 
venerated in its form as the consecrated host. Monstrances visualized the idea 
of Christ as the sun because most were produced in gold, and rays of light 
and flames encircle the area containing the host. Besides gold, sunburst mon- 
strances often were decorated with other precious materials like gemstones. 
Devotees were supposed to view the reflective qualities of these materials 
as suggesting the heavenly matter contained within. The flames and rays of 
light evoked Christ as the lux mundi, as well as the unction of the Holy Spirit 
mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles 2: “Divided tongues, as of fire, appeared 
among them, and a tongue rested on each of them” (verse 3).30 Previously the 
tower-shaped monstrance was more customary, but after the Council of Trent 
(1545-63) the sunburst monstrance became common.?! Aureate sunburst 
monstrances were intended to mirror the holy matter they enveloped as much 
as imitate it, and in the eighteenth century they could have evoked heliocen- 
tric ideas, wherein Christ was the sun around which life revolved and pulsed, 
to be discussed later. 

When the Sacred Heart cult appeared in New Spain in the 1730s, its champi- 
ons conflated it with Christ’s role as the sacramented sun as a way to stimulate 


27 “Divino Sol Sacramentado.” Lorenzo Fraguas, Hermanada idea de sacerdotes y religio- 
sas, mystico sol Christo sacramentado; sermon, que el dia 28 de Agosto de este Año de 
1720, predicó en el Religiossimo Convento de Señoras Capuchinas de este Corte, y Ciudad 
de Mexico: El R. P. Fr. Lorenzo Fraguas, Hijo de la Santa Provincia de Menores Descalzos 
de N. S. P. S. Francisco, de esta Nueva España, y Lector de Prima Sagrada Theologia, en el 
Convento de S. Diego (Mexico City: Juan de Ortega y Bonilla, 1721), 3. 

28 Lara, Christian Texts for Aztecs, 199. 

29  “elSol de la Custodia / colocó su trono Dios.” Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, Obras completas 
(Mexico City: Porrúa, 1992), 312. 

30 Saint-Saëns, Art and Faith, 79. 

31 Lara, Christian Texts for Aztecs, 197. Existing material evidence indicates that sunburst 
monstrances were popular in Mexico earlier than in Spain, suggesting a possible reverse 
influence on Spanish culture. 
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support for the cult and make it more accessible to people. It was also an ef 
fective strategy to claim that the Heart and the sacramented sun were cosan- 
guine, or of the same blood. As mentioned in Chapter 4, texts proclaim the 
devotion's affiliations with the Festival of Corpus Christi. Similarly, artworks 
offered visible testaments to the link between the Heart, sacramented sun, and 
Eucharist, as an early eighteenth-century monstrance from the Archdiocese of 
Hermosillo, Sonora attests. It displays a typical sunburst pattern surrounding 
the area where the host was placed, but an artist added a Sacred Heart of Jesus 
later in the eighteenth or early nineteenth century.?? In addition to the typical 
Sacred Heart motifs, including the crown and wound, a sunburst rises from the 
Heart’s aorta with a crucifix atop it. When processed, a monstrance like this 
one paralleled the sun, Sacred Heart, and consecrated host. 

Two-dimensional images of the Sacred Heart also made emphatic associa- 
tions between the Heart and the sacramented sun. Juan Patricio Morlete Ruiz 
enveloped the Sacred Heart in intense illumination to underscore Christ as a 
resplendent sun, and paired the Heart and host together (Fig. 2). Other picto- 
rial signs further showcased Christ’s magnificence. The Heart is typically the 
light source for the composition and metaphorically the light for Christian be- 
lievers. Most colonial Mexican paintings and prints figured the Sacred Heart 
on the composition’s central axis. When other figures accompany the Heart, 
they typically gaze at it. By portraying the solar sacramented Heart as a meaty, 
fleshy organ, artists bridged the intangible with the physical, material world, 
offering votaries a representation and a theophany. Many works’ material qual- 
ities also played a significant role in communicating these ideas. For instance, 
images on copper had the potential to activate religiously and socially charged 
opinions about brilliance, jewels, and gold, with any refracted light indicative 
of the divine presence of the holy sun. 


4 Brilliant Materiality 


Many existing Novohispanic depictions of the Sacred Heart are oil paint- 
ings on copper, emphasizing the Heart’s role as a sacramented sun with 
their very materiality. Painting on copper allowed for the surface to exhibit a 
jewel-like brilliance and for artists to develop a greater degree of naturalism 
if they desired it. The luminous material and smooth, enamel-like finish also 


32 For the image, see Clara Bargellini and Michael Komanecky, The Arts of the Missions of 
Northern New Spain, 1600-1821 (Mexico City: Antiguo Colegio de San Ildefonso, 2009), 312, 
fig. 226. 
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encouraged close inspection and thus the physical handling of many of these 
works.33 Significantly, a painting like Cabrera's Allegory of the Holy Eucharist 
not only showcases the Sacred Heart as a light source and compositional cen- 
ter of gravity, but also reflects light in a way that permitted the painting to liter- 
ally embody this gleaming energy (Fig. 44). If unattached to an altar, copper 
paintings could reflect light on their unpainted sides, allowing them to cap- 
ture and shine luminous energy, embodied in the anatomically correct Heart 
limned on the obverse. 

Metaphors concerning light and heat (such as the sun, warm colors), reflec- 
tions, and shiny surfaces (such as mirrors, gold, crystal) bridged Mesoamerican 
and Christian worlds, and devotion to the Sacred Heart and its cultic images 
could have invoked these rich metaphoric associations.3* Shininess and bril- 
liance related to the supernatural world among most indigenous cultures of 
Mesoamerica and beyond into South America. These metaphoric associations 
of iridescence eventually joined with those carried from the Iberian Peninsula 
to the viceroyalties. Theological considerations of God's optical radiation filled 
many printed pages, graced the lips of more than a few priests, and inspired 
artists to create a variety of shiny, iridescent objects, including copper paint- 
ings. The glittering materials of other types of objects made in New Spain, 
such as featherworks, enconchados (oil paintings inlaid with mother-of-pearl), 
and tornesol fabric (“shot” or “changeable” silk; lit. “turns to the sun”) prompt- 
ed and expressed Euro-Christian and Mesoamerican spiritual ideas as well 
(Figs. 64-65).25 All these luminescent materials manifested the divine pres- 


33 Edgar Peters Bowron, "St. Louis Gonzaga,” in Pompeo Batoni (1708-1787): A Loan Exhibition 
of Paintings (New York: Colnaghi, 1982), 14. See also Clara Bargellini, “Paintings on Copper 
in Spanish America,” in Copper as Canvas: Two Centuries of Masterpiece Paintings on 
Copper, 1575-1775 (New York and Oxford: Phoenix Art Museum and Oxford UP, 1999), 
31-44. 

34 Bynum, Christian Materiality, 184. 

35 For more on enconchados, see Miguel Arisa, "Enconchados: Political, Cultural, and Social 
Implications of a New Art in Seventeenth-Century New Spain" (PhD diss., The Graduate 
Center of the City University of New York, 2012); Sonia I. Ocaña Ruíz, "Marcos 'enconcha- 
dos’: Autonomía y apropriación de formas japonesas en la pintura novohispana,” Anales 
del ITE 92 (2008):107-153. Charlene Villaseñor Black has also discussed the multivalency of 
enconchados, including “Materiality and Mother of Pearl in Mexican Colonial Paintings of 
the Madonna,” for Objects of Devotion / Objetos de Devoción Symposium, UC-Riverside, 
December 2014. For featherworks, see Alessandra Russo, The Untranslatable Image: A 
Mestizo History of the Arts in New Spain, 1500-1600 (Austin: The University of Texas Press, 
2014); Alessandra Russo, “Plumes of Sacrifice: Transformations in Sixteenth-Century 
Mexican Feather Art,’ RES 42 (Autumn 2002): 226-250. For more on tornesol, see Elena 
Phipps, “The Iberian Globe: Textile Traditions and Trade in Latin America” in Interwoven 
Globe: The Worldwide Textile Trade, 1500-1800 (New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
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FIGURE 64 Currently unidentified artist, Detail of Mass of St. Gregory, 1539. Feathers on 
wood with touches of paint 
MUSÉE DES JACOBINS. PHOTOGRAPH BY STEVEN ZUCKER 


ence and in so doing expanded the ocular opportunities to touch God's most 
beautiful creation—light—or have it touch a person in return. 

Gold, similar to copper, had important symbolic reverence in Mesoamerican 
and European cultures. Among the Mexica, gold —or teotlcuitlatl, “the gold, 
the copper, the lead”—was “yellow, good, fine precious” and was believed to 
be “the excrement of the sun,” Tonatiuh, deposited after he journeyed through 
the underworld.?6 It functioned in this capacity as a metonym for the heavenly 
body and offered a material index of divine presence. Additionally, as stated 
in the Florentine Codex, “It is said that this is the sun, for the only God, the 
true God, was not yet known; for many gods were worshipped. And ‘sun’ was 
really the name of a god.’3’ While gold had negative associations with sexual 
vices and death, its positive associations with the sun made it medicinal and a 
luxury matter as well. Some of the most finely wrought elite goods were fash- 
ioned from it. 

Similar to golden matter in Mesoamerica, aureate materials provoked a 
wide range of meanings for Europeans, from divine and magical to alchemical 


2013), 43; Phipps, “‘Tornesol’: A Colonial Synthesis of European and Andean Textile 
Traditions,” in Textile Society of America Symposium Proceedings (2000), 221-230, <http:// 
digitalcommons.unl.edu/tsaconf/834>. 

36 See also Cecelia F. Klein, “Teocuitlatl, “Divine Excrement”: The Significance of “Holy Shit" 
in Ancient Mexico,” Art Journal 52, no. 3 (Autumn 1993): 20-27. 

37 Sahagún, Florentine Codex, 12:bk. 11, 233-334. 
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FIGURE 65 

Miguel González, Detail of The Virgin 
of Guadalupe, c. 1698. Oil on canvas 
on wood, inlaid with mother-of-pearl 
(enconchado) 

LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM 
OF ART. PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY 
OF THE LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
MUSEUM OF ART 





and social. Relics had long been encased in sumptuous reliquaries, made with 
precious materials like gold, silver, and gemstones to reflect the holy matter 
they protected. Medieval audiences identified four types of gold. For one type, 
they believed a basilisk, a mystical beast, made Spanish gold from copper and 
endowed it with magical properties.28 Gold had associations with fire and was 
considered incorruptible because it did not rust.39 

Colonial Mexican paintings of the Sacred Heart on copper complemented 
Mesoamerican and Euro-Christian ideas about gold and other precious 
materials. These materials emphasized the Sacred Heart's role as the sun and 
the source of divine light through their material qualities, which no doubt 


38 Cynthia Hahn, Strange Beauty: Issues in the Making and Meaning of Reliquaries, 400—circa 
1204 (University Park, PA: The Pennsylvania State UP, 2012), 38-39. 

39 For a lengthier discussion, see Grahame Clark, Symbols of Excellence: Precious Metals as 
Expressions of Status (Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 1986). 
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increased the spiritual and symbolic value of these paintings. Devotional 
authors similarly described the Sacred Heart's material components and often 
compared the Heart to shiny, reflective materials. 

By the eighteenth century, authors alluded to the Heart as a source of di- 
vine or celestial light, also comparing it to rock crystal or noting its crystalline 
structure as a way to highlight its numinous, sparkling qualities and heavenly 
character. One Mexican author stated that the Sacred Heart is “very lucid” 
(lucidissimo) and a “very clean crystal” (limpissimo crystal), characterizing it 
as pure, light-penetrating, and refractive—a radiant prism representative of 
Christ resurrected.* The optical purity of crystal was important to scientists 
as much as it was to theologians; both contingencies often commented on the 
beauty of crystal and its prismatic ability to create dazzling spectral, polychro- 
matic colors, not unlike the jewel-tone palette found on copper paintings. The 
ideas expressed in devotional texts conveyed how the Sacred Heart functioned 
like a prism through which light refracted into many colors—a thing of beauty. 
This further emphasized the Heart as a source of divine light and of a paint- 
ing's rainbow palette.*! 

In the Christian tradition, rock crystal had numerous associations, includ- 
ing with heavenly baptism, angels, the Incarnation, and “the fear of judgment,’ 
and was compared to mirrors.?? It was also linked to Christ and his body, repre- 
senting the light of Christ resurrected. Reliquaries often incorporated it into 
their material make-up for its symbolic associations as much as its reflective 
qualities (Fig. 66). Theologians also compared the Virgin Mary to crystal and 
mirrors. Crystal’s associations with purity related to Mary’s virginity, which is 
clear, like crystal, and pure of flesh.** The mirror was an important symbol in 
Immaculist iconography to signify Mary’s spotless, unblemished purity. As a 
perfect mirror, the Virgin reflected Christ and thus God, and so the rays of the 
Sun of Justice (Wisdom 7:6). Pilgrim badges sometimes included mirrors to 
capture holy light during pilgrimage because the sun’s rays were believed to 


40 José Maria Genovese, El verdadero amante del corazon deifico de Jesus: En que se ponen 
doze consideraciones breves sobre las excelencias y virtudes de este divino corazon y toda la 
practica de su verdadera devocion / por Ignacio Tomay (Mexico City: Bibliotheca Mexicana, 
1753), 7- 

41 More contemporary depictions of the Sacred Heart often allude to the notion of Christ's 
Heart as a crystal. Typically, one views a ray of white light shining on Christ's Heart, only to 
be refracted in rainbow colors. For more on color theory, crystals, and light, see John Gage, 
Colour and Meaning: Art, Science, and Symbolism (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1999), ch. 8. 

42 Hahn, Strange Beauty, 43. 

43 Ibid. 216. 

44 Ibid., 182. 
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FIGURE 66 Currently unidentified artist, Reliquary, c. 1175-1200, with 
early 19th century additions to the setting. Gilded copper, 
rock crystal, glass, and parchment. France 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. PHOTOGRAPH 


COURTESY OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


cure physical and spiritual ills.** Theologians also compared the Eucharist to 
crystal and mirrors. One Mexican priest’s explanation of the Eucharist com- 
pared the consecrated host to a “clear and beautiful mirror,’ which, if shattered 
and broken apart, revealed the sun.*6 

By the eighteenth century then, writers in colonial Mexico who com- 
pared Christ’s Heart to rock crystal borrowed from these earlier evocations in 
Christianity. After all, the Sacred Heart was synonymous with Christ, formed of 
Mary’s flesh, and was considered to be the Eucharist and sacramented Heartsun, 
as expanded on in other chapters. Crystal’s symbolic associations added to con- 
cerns about the metaphysics of light, and comparisons between the crystalline 


45 Bynum, Christian Materiality, 109. 
46 Bartolomé de Alva, A Guide to Confession Large and Small in the Mexican Language, 1634 
(Norman, OK: University of Oklahoma Press, 1999), 147-149. 
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Heart and light encouraged apocalyptic readings of the organ drawn from the 
Book of Revelation 4. It references crystal as part of the heavenly worship of 
the throne of God flanked by the Four Evangelists: “Coming from the throne 
are flashes of lightning, and rumblings and peals of thunder, and in front of the 
throne burn seven flaming torches, which are the seven spirits of God; and in 
front of the throne there is something like a sea of glass, like crystal” (verse 5). 
Typically, qualities of the divine were associated with clarity and whiteness.*” 
Jasper, used to describe the Heavenly Jerusalem for instance, resembled rock 
crystal.*8 Paintings like Miguel Cabrera's Allegory of the Holy Eucharist (Fig. 44), 
analyzed in Chapter 4, would have visually reinforced these apocalyptic no- 
tions, including verses from the Book of Revelation and pictorial motifs that 
promoted viewing the Heart in line with these beliefs about light and crystal. 

Among many Mesoamerican groups, crystal also had important evocations 
about sacred kaleidoscopic forces, as did obsidian and the translucent shell 
known as tapachtli, evidencing again the intricate tapestry of indigenous and 
Euro-Christian thoughts about divine luminescence. These groups esteemed 
crystal’s lustrous appearance and its economic, political, and symbolic values. 
It compared to obsidian, which reflected light similarly, even if it was not as 
translucent. They believed that ground crystal mixed with obsidian had the 
ability to cure eye ailments and more serious vision problems like cataracts.^? 
The Mexica believed tapachtli, which the peoples on the Pacific Coast had 
sent them in tribute, resembled crystal and so prized it for its luminescent 
qualities.°° Today, the Nahua even view the sky (ilhuicactli) as a living crystal 
(or mirror) or glittering place where the sun, toteotsij (our honored God) or 
Jesus Christ, resides.*! 

In short, the materiality of Sacred Heart images on copper had the poten- 
tial to communicate messages about light and reflections that further empha- 
sized understandings of the organ as the sacramented sun. Euro-Christian and 
Mesoamerican ideas about light became entangled in the earlier viceregal era, 
encouraging viewers to connect the human heart to the sun and divine light. 
These ideas continued to develop and carried into the late-colonial period. 
Similar in many ways to the obsidian mirrors within atrial crosses made two 
centuries earlier, the Sacred Heart symbolized and embodied sunlight, sac- 
rifice, blood, heat, and shininess. The luminescent, almost ethereal qualities 


47 Hahn, Strange Beauty, 40. 

48 Ibid, 41. 

49 Francisco Hernández quoted in J. E. Clark, “Obsidian: The primary sources,” in La obsidi- 
ana en Mesoamérica, ed. G. Gaxiola and J. E. Clark (Mexico City: INAH, 1989), 315. 

50 Saunders, “Stealers of Light,” 232. 

51 Sandstrom, Corn is Our Blood, 238, 247. 
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personified by the Sacred Heart ultimately created a type of paradox with 
depictions insisting on the Heart's carnality and materiality—for, again, how 
does one harness the intangible? It is a paradox resolved in Christ, however, 
because the Word became incarnate in him, making it possible to render the 
Light (God's intangible holy Light) in Flesh (or matter). 


5 The New Sun: Intersections with the Theory of Heliocentrism 


The materiality of many of these objects no doubt aided in framing the Heart 
with heliocentric theories. With the notion of Christ's Heart as the sacrament- 
ed sun, images potentially intersected with the theory of heliocentrism, or at 
the very least, the idea that the world revolved around the sun inflected read- 
ings of Sacred Heart imagery and devotional texts. Developed by scientists like 
Nicolaus Copernicus (1473-1543), Galileo Galilei (1564-1642), Johannes Kepler 
(1571-1630), and Isaac Newton (1642-1727), the heliocentric theory posited 
the sun as the center of the universe, not the earth as in the earlier Ptolemaic 
conceptualization.52 Copernicus, who initiated the theory, sought to uncover 
the divine symmetry of the cosmos created by God, the ultimate architect and 
astronomer. He found flaws in the longstanding Ptolemaic geocentric model 
that placed the earth at the center of the universe. In his words: 


At rest ... in the middle of everything is the sun. For in this most beauti- 
ful temple, who would place this lamp in another or better position than 
from which it can light up the whole thing at the same time? For the sun 
is not inappropriately called by some people the lantern of the universe, 
its mind by others, and its ruler still by others.... Thus indeed, as though 
seated on a royal throne, the sun governs the family of the planets revolv- 
ing around it.53 


52 The Catholic Church did not officially accept the heliocentric concept until 1822, after first 
condemning it in 1616. After Galileo Galilei’s support of the Copernican system, and ensu- 
ing arrest, the theory gained traction throughout the seventeenth century. Some scholars 
argue that pictorial representation aided in its acceptance, including Volker R. Remmert, 
“In the Sign of Galileo: Pictorial Representation in the 17th-century Copernican Debate,” 
Endeavour 27, no. 1 (March 2003): 26-31. For more on early modern condemnations of 
Copernicanism, see Irving A. Kelter, “The Refusal to Accommodate: Jesuit Exegetes and 
the Copernican System,” The Sixteenth Century Journal 26 (Summer 1995): 273-283. 

53 Cited in Martin Kemp, "Temples of the Body and Temples of the Cosmos: Vision and 
Visualization in the Vesalian and Copernican Revolutions” in Picturing Knowledge: 
Historical and Philosophical Problems Concerning the Use of Art in Science, ed. 
Brian S. Baigre (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1996), 62. 
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Those scientists invested in the theory of heliocentrism searched for har- 
mony in the universe's design as the index of God's creation. Even though the 
theory of heliocentrism was condemned in 1616 by the Holy Office (under the 
leadership of the Jesuit Robert Bellarmine in fact) as a result of Galileo's ideas 
and publications, and books arguing for a heliocentric model landed on the 
Index of Prohibited Books, the model continued to spread throughout Europe, 
whereby it entered into the popular consciousness. Its appeal as a way to ex- 
plain the organization of the cosmos was no doubt in part due to lingering 
Neoplatonic beliefs, which saw the sun metaphorically as the source of illumi- 
nation and truth but without making any claims about the exact nature of its 
spatial position.5* By the mid-eighteenth century, even the Church softened 
its stance, removing books advocating the heliocentric model from the Index 
in 1758. 

Positioning the sun as the central axis point around which God designed his 
universe had profound implications for Christological understanding. Ideas 
about cosmological systems and celestial mechanics and the metaphors at- 
tached to them dramatically transformed. They augmented Christ's role as the 
lux mundi, solidifying his position at the center of life and the universe and 
as the axis around which centripetal forces revolved. By extension, the sacra- 
mented-solar-Heart operated as the true center: the symbolic center of Christ’s 
human body developed into the center of the universe. 

The cult of the Sacred Heart intersected with these heliocentric ideas, 
converging with earlier Euro-Christian and Mesoamerican ideas about solar 
power and solar matter. Devotional texts, visionary accounts, and visual works 
call forth these heliocentric solar associations. A painting like Morlete Ruiz’s 
Sacred Heart of Jesus (Fig. 2), for instance, positions life as revolving around the 
illuminated Heart. The centripetal motion of cherubs, saints, and other figures 
ordered around the Heart echoes the orbiting motion of planets around the sun. 
In the sunburst monstrance that often accompanies the Sacred Heart in paint- 
ings or prints, the relationship between heliocentrism and Christocentrism 
was most profoundly announced. Once again, Christ is the sun at the center 
of the universe, both literally and theologically.5> Various Mexican devotionals 
referred to the Heart as the container of “divino fuego” (divine fire), reinforc- 
ing heliocentric allusions that relied on Aristotelian conceptions of the heart 
as a furnace, or as the container of “divine fire.”° It is here that the concept of 


54 Plato used the sun in this way in the Allegory of the Cave, but was a geocentrist (to the 
extent he cared about the physical world at all). 

55 Lara, Christian Texts for Aztecs, 197. 

56 See Practica y modo, n.p. 
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the Heart as a furnace or oven resonated with Mesoamerican concepts popu- 
lar two centuries earlier. It not only functioned as a light source but delivered 
heat, causing growth and furnishing energy to everything around it. 

Ideas about heliocentric theory, whether specific or more generalized, were 
broadcasted throughout colonial Mexico in visual culture, published texts, ser- 
mons, and Jesuit teachings, allowing different groups of people to understand 
the Sacred Heart asthe sun at the center of the cosmos. The Jesuits, forinstance, 
taught the theory of heliocentrism as part of their physics curriculum.5” While 
the Jesuits disseminated heliocentric theories, not all members of the order 
supported these ideas. Jesuits like Christoph Clavius found Copernican helio- 
centrism incompatible with Aristotelian natural philosophy and Scripture— 
even if certain aspects of heliocentric theories appealed to them.*8 In the 
seventeenth century, some Jesuits penned texts coupled with anti-Coperni- 
can prints, including the frontispiece to the Jesuit Giovanni Battista Riccioli's 
Almagestum Novum of 1651.5? Still, by the end of the eighteenth century, the 
“Copernican system based on Newtonian celestial mechanics,” according to 
historian Marcus Hellyer, had transplanted earlier physics education, largely 
the result of certain social sectors accepting Newtonian physics—typically as 
an agent of creole nationalism.®° While only a small percentage of the popula- 
tion learned the specifics of physics, general ideas about the sun and its rela- 
tionship to earth disseminated more broadly in visual materials, such as those 
in printed frontispieces supporting Copernican theories or even in allegorical 
prints and images.*! 

The overlapping of Christian, Mesoamerican, and scientific ideas about 
solar power and the sun also connected to broader socio-cultural notions 
about political power. In New Spain, those in power used solar metaphors to 
comment on and solidify their authority. For example, Alonso de Medina de- 
scribed the viceroy as akin to the sun, his vicereine to the moon; the former 
ruled as a resplendent and lustrous “president of the stars." 6? These metaphors 


57 Marcus Hellyer, Catholic Physics: Jesuit Natural Philosophy in Early Modern Germany 
(Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 2005), 233-234. 

58 Rivka Feldhay, “The Cultural Field of Jesuit Science,” in The Jesuits: Cultures, Sciences, 
and Arts, 1540-1773, ed. John W. O'Malley, Gauvin Alexander Bailey, Steven J. Harris, and 
T. Frank Kennedy (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1999), 117-118, 123-126. 

59 Remmert, “In the Sign of Galileo,” 29-30. 

60  Hellyer, Catholic Physics, 236. 

61 Remmert, “In the Sign of Galileo," 30. 

62 Alonso de Medina, Espejo de príncipes católicos y gobernadores politicos: Erigióle en arco 
triunfal la Santa Iglesia Metropolitana de México a la entrada del ... conde Salvatierra ... en 
el cual se ven copiadas sus virtudes, heroicos hechos y prudencial gobierno (Mexico City: 
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had a longer history on the Iberian Peninsula in connection to the monarchy, 
and they had crossed to New Spain after the conquest. 

Spanish political thought also read the mystical body of Christ as the body 
politic of the State, and kingly power as the sun ruling in the sky—a clear 
movement towards monarchial absolutism. A well-ordered state paralleled the 
harmony of the cosmos. Moreover, people could not view and venerate the king 
or viceroy at all times, which made his occasional and remarkable appearance 
similar to the Eucharist. By the seventeenth century, a clear identification 
existed between the Eucharist and the king/viceroy, and the host became a 
favored political symbol of the Habsburgs in particular. For them, the host was 
the sun and the ruler, all of which should love and protect people. As one New 
Spanish writer noted when addressing the viceroy, “Who does not see Your 
Excellency vividly represented in these properties of the sun ...; you are the soul 
of this republic, giving life to it with the wise movements of your government."63 
This act of naturalizing politics and associating rulers with the eucharistic sun 
no doubt mingled with people's understanding of the Sacred Heart, which was 
itself naturalized by its association with the sun and the Eucharist.™ This is but 
one manner in which Christ's Heart was transposed with important political 
meanings, and the holy organ would become increasingly politicized over the 
course of the eighteenth century. 

In general, colonial Mexican images harnessed the deeply entrenched 
conceptions, Mesoamerican and Euro-Christian, of solar power embodied in 
resplendent objects or in those that displayed luminescence. The intertwin- 
ing of beliefs about the sun’s role in the cosmic order fostered increased and 
prolonged interest in Christ as a sacrificed solar god, which manifested itself 
later in devotions like the Sacred Heart. For most devotees, visual depictions 
of the Heart were not supposed to merely represent Christ, but display the lit- 
eral embodiment of the divine—simply transformed into a new material pres- 
ence. Copper paintings stimulated connections between the works’ reflective, 


Publisher Unknown, 1642), 12-13. Cited in Alejandro Cañeque, The King's Living Image: 
The Culture and Politics of Viceregal Power in Colonial Mexico (New York: Routledge, 2004), 
35. 

63 Jacinto de la Serna, Sermón en la fiesta de los tres días al Santísimo Sacramento en la capilla 
del Sagrario de la Santa Iglesia Metropolitana de México, que sus rectores y curas celebraron 
en 3 de febrero de 1655 años (Mexico City: Publisher Unknown, 1655), 19-20. 

64  Cañeque, King’s Living Image, 20-23, 45-50. For more on this topic, see also Alejandro 
Cafieque, "Imaging the Spanish Empire: The Visual Construction of Imperial Authority 
in Habsburg New Spain,” CLAR 19, no. 1 (2010): 29-68; and Peter Burke, The Fabrication of 
Louis XIV (New Haven: Yale UP, 1992). 
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brilliant material qualities and their limned iconography, attempting to cap- 
ture the light of God in the carnal Heart of his son. These paintings continued 
to suggest that one could enter paradise upon redemption by venerating the 
lux mundi, who had sacrificed himself willingly for humanity's salvation. Some 
of these solar meanings became increasingly politicized. The next two chap- 
ters continue to explore the politicization of the Sacred Heart, building on the 
arguments offered here. 
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Divine Champions 


More than four decades after the Jesuit Joseph de Gallifet was miraculously 
cured and devoted himself to the Heart, writing De cultu in 1726, the Jesuit nov- 
ice Nicholas Celestini became gravely ill in 1766. Aloysius Gonzaga (1568-1591), 
a recently canonized Jesuit saint, came to Celestini in a vision and promised 
him he would survive if he devoted his life to promoting the cult of the Sacred 
Heart—not unlike Joseph de Gallifet’s experience decades earlier. Celestini 
agreed and was cured.! Printed sources claim Gonzaga said to the novice: “The 
Lord grants you your life in order that you may apply yourself to the pursuit of 
perfect virtue, and that during your life, you endeavor to propagate devotion 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, which is most pleasing to Heaven.7 Numerous 
devotional books began to recount the Celestini episode, and artists portrayed 
such curative episodes as visual proclamations of the benefits of Sacred Heart 
devotion. These words and images became proof that Christ’s Heart warranted 
greater recognition. Only one year earlier, in 1765, a Feast and Mass honoring 
the Heart had been officially granted. The Celestini event added yet further 
fodder to supporters’ desire to extend the devotion universally. 

These two moments, Gallifet’s and Celestini’s miraculous cures, had enor- 
mous power for the Sacred Heart cult and its supporters, even if ultimately 
Pope Benedict xiv rejected the establishment of an official Feast, Mass, and 
Office for the universal Church. The miraculous healing episodes surround- 
ing Gallifet and Celestini offered certain lessons to devotees: to begin, Christ's 
Heart protects people from sickness and can act miraculously in other respects, 
and secondly, saints and visionary experiences proved the cult’s legitimacy. As 
has been discussed, the Jesuits would also retain a crucial role in supporting 
the devotion. Gallifet’s De cultu, other accounts of Celestini’s vision, and visual 
images all helped to spread the cult around the Catholic world and increase 
public knowledge about the role of Jesuits in Sacred Heart devotion. 

A large body of texts published in New Spain in the earliest years of the 
cult’s popularity paired saints, especially Jesuit saints, with the Sacred Heart. 


1 Charles G. Herbermann, Edward A. Pace, Condé B. Pallen, Thomas J. Shahan, and 
John J. Wynne, eds. The Catholic Encyclopedia, 17 vols. (New York: Encyclopedia, 1907-1993 
[1909]), 6:366. 

2 Croiset, Devotion to the Sacred Heart, 137. Later editions of Croiset's book included the events 
involving Celestini. 
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For instance, Juan Antonio de Mora's Devoto culto recounts some of the most 
well-known holy men and women whose lives had been impacted by the 
Heart. Alacoque, Gertrude, Teresa, Bernard of Clairvaux, Bonaventure: they 
are but a few of the individuals Mora discusses. Theologians in other Catholic 
areas, however, typically did not make these pairings until somewhat later.3 

Similar to the pairings made in texts, Mexican images also frequently dis- 
play saints in the company of the Heart. Some visualize moments in miracu- 
lous narratives, such as Miguel Cabrera's depiction of Gonzaga curing Celestini 
(Fig. 67), or depict Christ revealing his Heart to Alacoque, such as a series 
found in Mexico City’s Museo del Carmen.* More commonly however, artists 
included a sacra conversazione, or holy gathering, of saints in the company 
of the Sacred Heart to convey their support of the cult and their experience 
of the organ as a theophany. As discussed in Chapter 3, Juan Patricio Morlete 
Ruiz’s pendant paintings from 1759 portray various saints flanking the Hearts 
of Christ and Mary, incorporating individuals who experienced visions of 
this holy matter (Figs. 2, 5, 34-35). While many of them are Jesuits or Jesuit- 
supported saints, others are important universal holy figures or significant 
members of the Church. In the painting of Christ’s Heart, fifteen figures frame 
the composition in decorative roundels or kneel on clouds below the organ. 
God floats above, his right hand raised to signal his revelation of his son’s Heart 
to viewers. In the top medallions, the sixteenth-century Franciscan Peter of 
Alcántara (1499-1562) sits opposite the sixteenth-century Oratorian Philip Neri 
(1515-1595). Four sixteenth-century Jesuits— Ignatius of Loyola, Francis Xavier 
(1506-1552), Aloysius Gonzaga, and Stanislaus Kostka (1550-1568) —occupy 
the middle registers, while Bishop Augustine (354-430 CE) is opposite Bishop 
Francois de Sales. The Virgin Mary, John the Evangelist, and Mary Magdalene, 
all standing on a cloud below, gaze mournfully at the Heart. Beneath them, a 
Cistercian friar and a Franciscan friar, likely Bernard of Clairvaux and Francis 
of Assisi, accompany a woman dressed in white (a purified soul); they, too, look 
at the Heart. 

Morlete Ruiz's painting is but one example that figures the Heart amidst 
a holy gathering, among them Jesuit saints. Other examples focus even more 
narrowly on a bevy of holy Jesuits. For instance, a painting (c. 1760) by José 
Berruecos from the church of San Ildefonso in Puebla shows Ignatius of Loyola, 
Francis Xavier, Aloysius Gonzaga, Stanislaus Kostka, Francis Borgia, the Jesuit 


3 Seydl “Sacred Heart of Jesus,” 174. For the sake of simplicity, "Jesuit saints” includes canonized 
Jesuits as well as Jesuit-supported saints, such as John Nepomuk. 

4 Images in the Museo del Carmen can be accessed at <goo.gl/CKHceg> and at <http:// 
elcarmen.inah.gob.mx/index.php/el-museo>. 
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FIGURE 67 Miguel Cabrera, The Miracle of Saint Aloysius Gonzaga and the Novice Nicholas 
Celestini, 1766. Oil on canvas. Temple of Loreto, Mexico City 
PHOTOGRAPH BY STEVEN ZUCKER 
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martyrs of Nagasaki (Juan Goto, Diego Kisai, and Pablo Miki), and one uniden- 
tifiable Jesuit figure adoring the Heart. Saints Joseph and John the Evangelist 
float above the Jesuits, with God the Father and the dove of the Holy Spirit 
presiding over the scene. Not all depictions included as vast a saintly retinue 
as Morlete Ruiz's or Berruecos's paintings. Some display only two saints gaz- 
ing reverently at a theophanic vision of the Sacred Heart, including José Eligio 
Morales's famous 1760 engraving Allegory of the Sacred Heart with St. John 
Nepomuk and St. Philip Neri and José de Páez's Sacred Heart of Jesus with Jesuit 
Saints Ignatius of Loyola and Aloysius Gonzaga (c. 1770) (Fig. 68). Morales's 
engraving shows John Nepomuk (c. 1345-1393) and Philip Neri adoring the 
Sacred Heart, which copied a famous painting, no longer extant, located in 
the Church of St. Philip Neri in Puebla. Convincing viewers that Christ's Heart 
had a retinue of holy champions helped to establish the devotion more firmly 
in the eighteenth century and to advertise religious orders like the Jesuits more 
broadly in connection to it. 

Given the frequency with which the Novohispanic visual record paired 
saints with the Sacred Heart, such depictions undoubtedly shaped percep- 
tions of the Christological cult and saints' cults more generally. Images of the 
Sacred Heart accompanied by saints activated meaning differently than those 
focused on a solitary Heart. The saints that appeared most commonly with the 
Sacred Heart also reveal how religious orders or individuals used such pairings 
propagandistically. Even without specific provenance information for most 
representations, pictorial imagery demonstrates that groups like the Jesuits 
promoted the Sacred Heart in conjunction with specific religious figures—or 
specific religious figures were perceived as promoting the Sacred Heart—to 
serve various devotional, didactic, and propagandistic purposes.® The tradition 
of juxtaposing religious orders' patriarchs like saint Augustine with Ignatius of 


5 The record suggests people venerated the original image so much that the church commis- 
sioned the engraving to make it available to a popular audience. The engraving “promised 
forty days’ indulgence for saying the Nicene Creed” before it. The bottom of the print has the 
following inscription: “La Imagen de el Sagrado Corazon de Jesus q[ue] venera su Congr." 
en la Igl.? de S. Phelipe Nery de Puebla: Los Illmos Senores q aqui se Nominan conceden 
40 dias de Indulg.? a q.” reza le un Credo ante qta Estampa si Arzbpo de Mexico Goathem.? 
Puebla Cijamo. Oaxaca. Chiapa. Hieiocgaica (?) y Mechoacan / A dev.” del Liz.e D. Man! del 
Tor—sundo actual herm? mia“ de dha Congr." / Iph Morales [—] en Mexico a 1760.” See 
James Clifton, The Body of Christ in the Art of Europe and New Spain, 150-1800 (Munich and 
New York: Prestel, 1997), 148; Manuel Romero de Terreros, Grabados y grabadores en la Nueva 
España (Mexico City: Ediciones Arte Mexicano, 1948), 265. 

6 For more on how Jesuits used art and architecture to serve devotional and propagandistic 
functions, see Rubén Vargas Ugarte, Los jesuitas del Perú y el arte (Lima: Imprenta Gil, 1963), 
especially ch. 1. 
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FIGURE 68 José de Páez, Sacred Heart of Jesus with Saints Ignatius of Loyola and Aloysius 
Gonzaga, c. 1770. Oil on copper 


DENVER ART MUSEUM COLLECTION: GIFT OF THE COLLECTION OF 


FREDERICK AND JAN MAYER, 2013.371. PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY OF THE 
DENVER ART MUSEUM 
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Loyola was already a common strategy of linking one's own order to the “‘sin- 
gular' virtues of the others” as a method of elevating a particular individual.” 
Similarly, portraying myriad saints in the company of the Heart functioned 
as an effective strategy to historicize and diversify the devotion, as well as 
champion the Sacred Heart as a legitimate visionary experience. Because the 
devotion's perceived newness marked it as potentially heretical by religious re- 
formers and royalists, saints helped to create a historical genealogy for it, there- 
by refuting claims of the cult's novelty. Put another way, saints from across time 
and space functioned as agents of the devotional image. Individually the cult 
of the Sacred Heart was powerful, but intertwining it with holy figures both 
universally and locally worshipped secured its success and longevity. 


1 Saints and Visions 


Despite the variety of figures accompanying the Sacred Heart in images, cer- 
tain saints appeared more frequently than others. While some saints were 
universal in nature, others were promoted by specific individuals or religious 
orders.$ For example, the Trinity was and is a universal devotion, adored by 
all within the Catholic Church. Members of the Holy Family, including Mary, 
Joseph, Joachim, and Anne, were especially popular throughout New Spain.? 
The Jesuits and the Carmelites championed Joseph everywhere, and he was 
also the patron of New Spain since 1555, of conversion in the Americas, and 
of la buena muerte (the good death).' Francis (1182-1226) and Dominic (170 
1221) were important mendicant devotions, but also had devotees more uni- 
versally. Outside of these universal devotions, imagery and texts often paired 
the Sacred Heart most commonly with the Jesuits Ignatius of Loyola, Aloysius 
Gonzaga, Francis Regis (1597-1640), and John Nepomuk.!! The Jesuits also 


7 Karen Melvin, Building Colonial Cities of God: Mendicant Orders and Urban Culture in New 
Spain (Palo Alto: Stanford UP, 2012), 83-86. 

8 To simplify my discussion, I refer to the Jesuits as an order even though they described 
themselves as a society or company. 

9 For more on Saint Anne's popularity, see Villaseñor Black, Creating the Cult of St. Joseph, 
59-88; and Charlene Villaseñor Black, “St. Anne Imagery and Maternal Archetypes in 
Spain and Mexico,” in Colonial Saints: Discovering the Holy in the Americas, ed. Allan Greer 
and Jodi Bilinkoff (New York: Routledge, 2003), 3-29. 

10 For more on Joseph and the Good Death, see Black, Creating the Cult of St. Joseph, ch. 6; 
and Schroeder, “Jesuits, Nahuas, and the Good Death Society.” 

11 The Oratorians also supported these Jesuit saints. Philip Neri, the founder of the 
Oratorians, was a friend of Ignatius of Loyola, and a close connection existed between the 
two orders. 
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heavily promoted Marguerite-Marie Alacoque, Gertrude of Helfta, and the 
seven archangels in relation to the divine organ, as noted in previous chapters. 

With the notable exceptions of Gertrude and Alacoque, most figures de- 
picted with the Heart never experienced visions of the holy organ during their 
lifetimes. Nevertheless, images typically show these figures witnessing a mi- 
raculous apparition of the Heart or at least in its company, suggesting that 
they actually experienced it as a theophany, as we see in Morlete Ruiz's The 
Sacred Heart of Jesus (Fig. 2). The bodily positions, gestures, and gazes of the 
figures emphasize the Sacred Heart's mystical aspects. New Spanish images of 
Christ's Heart paired with saints demonstrate continuity with the popularity of 
and general pictorial conventions for visionary imagery throughout the early 
modern Catholic world. One only has to look at other colonial Mexican repre- 
sentations to notice the pervasiveness of visionary images. For example, José 
Juárez's seventeenth-century Adoration of the Holy Name of Jesus exhibits two 
saints or priests adoring Christ's name, the latter shown as a monogram sur- 
rounded by angels and cherubim. Both men kneel before the vision, one with 
his arm against his chest, the other with his arms held aloft. Christ's name is 
illuminated in the cloudy sky, and mystical rays of light create a halo effect.!? 
Paintings like this one functioned as devotional, meditative images as well 
as visualized visions for beholders. They also represent what Craig Harbison 
terms a broader Catholic desire to “emulate visionaries and relive visions from 
the past” Viewers participated in the vision or relived the visionary experience 
of a saint or holy figure, with the gaze as a forceful agent in identifying a “vi- 
sionary quality" in artworks.!? 

Saints adoring the Eucharist were often shown in this fashion of ardent gaz- 
ing. Filled with intensity and drama, Cristóbal de Villalpando's The Triumph 
of the Holy Eucharist (c. 1690—1700) presents Pope Gregory and St. Luis Rey de 
Francia, along with other priests and men, kneeling before an elaborate mon- 
strance upon the altar and celebrating the Eucharist in all its glory. Miguel 
Cabrera's series for the sacristy of the Jesuit colegio of Tepotzotlán, which 
included representations such as Allegory of the Eucharist and The Eucharist 
with the Theological Virtues, displays people exalting the sacrament in a similar 
fashion. Given the Sacred Heart's relationship to the Eucharist, the visionary 


12 José Juárez, Adoration of the Holy Name of Jesus, oil on canvas, 126 x 145.5 cm, Pinacoteca 
del Templo del Oratorio de San Felipe Neri, La Profesa, Mexico City. For the image, 
see Elena Horz de Sotomayor, ed., Ad Maiorem Dei Gloriam (Mexico City: Universidad 
Iberoamericana, 2003), 49. 

13 Craig Harbison, "Visions and Meditations in Early Flemish Painting," Simiolus: Netherlands 
Quarterly for the History of Art 15, no. 2 (1985), 94—95, 100. 
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quality of depictions showing people adoring the sacrament apply to this 
discussion. 

As discussed in Chapter 3, artists borrowed pictorial conventions associated 
with visualizing miraculous apparitions and the saints who experienced them 
in their depictions of the Sacred Heart. Many consistently display vertically 
oriented compositions, shallow spatial depth, and specific visual motifs, like 
clouds, a nimbus, and rays of light to emphasize the miraculous appearance 
and divine nature of the Heart. The holy organ typically floats in the upper 
center of the composition, with visionary figures flanking the sides or moved 
to a lower portion. God the Father and the dove of the Holy Spirit, and some- 
times the head of cherubim, are the only instances in which a viewing sub- 
ject is above the Sacred Heart. For instance, Páez's Sacred Heart of Jesus with 
Saints Ignatius of Loyola and Aloysius Gonzaga displays Aloysius Gonzaga 
and Ignatius Loyola kneeling and gazing reverently up at the levitating Heart, 
their arms crossed against their chests. It focuses on the visionary act itself: 
the saints witness a miraculously floating, burning, and bleeding Heart. Artists 
like Paez fashioned their works to move a beholder's eyes upwards to suggest 
the sacred viscera hovers above him or her. Displaying Christ’s Heart elevated 
above the ground-line in the center of the composition paralleled other depic- 
tions where Christ hovers in the air, such as in scenes of the Crucifixion or 
Transfiguration. Artists who used these visual strategies assisted in promoting 
the Sacred Heart as a legitimate theophany—one that many saints witness and 
any person could experience without priestly mediation simply through the 
process of looking. 


2 A Visual Hagiography of the Heart 


While creating a sacra conversazione surrounding a specific Catholic advoca- 
tion was not new to colonial Mexico or Christian art more generally, it was 
significant to pepper such compositions with clerics, saints, and holy persons 
witnessing the Heart at a time when the devotion was gaining momentum 
across the Catholic world and was only recently codified. Artists assisted in ce- 
menting the Sacred Heart's legitimacy as a religious devotion and theophany. 
They established the Sacred Heart as part of a saint’s visual hagiography, un- 
dergirding the significance of both in Catholic devotion. For example, Morlete 
Ruiz’s painting exhibits saints who belonged to the regular clergy, including 
Jesuits, Oratorians, Cistercians, and Franciscans, as well as saints of the secular 
clergy, like Augustine and John Eudes. Many lived in the sixteenth century, but 
some, like Augustine, date earlier. Augustine’s inclusion was likely a strategy 
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to contradict Jansenist dislike of the Jesuits and the Sacred Heart, because 
the Jansenists followed Augustinism; including him as a champion of Christ's 
Heart functioned propagandistically.!* Besides coming from different time pe- 
riods and clerical associations, these figures lived in diverse geographic loca- 
tions, specifically modern-day Italy, France, Germany, and Spain. While most 
did not actually experience visions of the Sacred Heart during their lifetimes, 
the painting proclaims that they engaged with it. Images such as Morlete 
Ruiz’s, by glossing over this distinction, naturalized the mystical experience of 
the Heart as a component of a saint's visionary repertoire, in a sense grafting 
the Sacred Heart onto their hagiographies as a method of validating its very 
existence. While some viewers of the painting would have been able to iden- 
tify all of the saints who appeared, those who could not would have at least 
recognized them as holy people and their presence as an act of saintly support 
of the Sacred Heart. 

To further validate the rise of the devotion across Europe and New Spain, 
theologians, including Jean Croiset, Joseph de Gallifet, Bernardo de Hoyos, 
and Juan Antonio de Mora, discussed the history of the cult in their published 
texts, rooting it in previous eras among peoples of varied geographic loca- 
tions. They echoed artists whose visual works similarly refuted claims that 
the cult was too new and so problematic. Croiset's 1691 text, for example, in- 
sisted, “this devotion is not new” and “several great saints confirmed the use 
of it by their example."5 Similarly, Gallifet proclaimed on the first page of De 
cultu that “as ... many saints from past ages have had the most marked and 
tender sentiments of devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, we shall readily 
admit that the devotion is not new.” He argued that it only seems new because 
Alacoque’s visions of it remained out of popular purview until recently.!6 In 
Thesoro escondido (1735), de Hoyos wrote that “Almost four centuries before 
this cult was prophesied, it was known." Authors like Mora mirrored these 
ideas in colonial Mexico, pointing to the fondness for the Sacred Heart among 
holy fathers, such as Anselm and Augustine; the French Cistercian, Bernard 
of Clairvaux (1090-1153); and Bonaventure, an Italian Franciscan (1221-1274).!8 


14 The Jesuits also argued that the Jansenists followed Calvinist beliefs, given their origins 
with the ideas of Dutch theologian Cornelius Jansen (1585-1638). 

15 Jean Croiset, The Devotion to the Sacred Heart (Charlotte, NC: Tan Books, 1988 [1691]), 56. 

16 Gallifet, Adorable Heart, 1. 

17 “Casi quatro siglos antes que fuese conocido este culto, fue profetizado.” Bernardo de 
Hoyos, Thesoro Escondido en el sacratissimo corazon de Jesús (Barcelona: María Martí, 
1735), np. 

18 “No es tan nuevo este culto” and "[N]o se ayan liquidado en amorosos afectos á este dul- 
cissimo Corazon.” Mora, Devoto culto, 36. 
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Similarly, they all referred to numerous male and female figures who mysti- 
cally engaged with Christ's Heart, had direct knowledge of Christ's divine 
love, or provided evidence of the Heart's magnificence and viability (Table 4).!9 
These authors noted that secular and regular clergy celebrated and promoted 
the cult, exclaiming that Visitadines, Benedictines, Dominicans, Franciscans, 
Carmelites, and Jesuits aided in spreading the devotion around Europe and as 
far as Canada and China.?0 

Weaving a textual, historical tapestry of saints and their experiences with 
Christ's Heart allowed authors to demonstrate the devotion's origins prior to 
Alacoque’s visions in the late seventeenth century. In doing so, they conveyed 
its existence across time and space, hoping to convince readers that the Sacred 
Heart was worthy of veneration in the eighteenth century: its roots existed in 
earlier Catholic history and it was nurtured by many exemplary individuals 
who witnessed it as a vision. This also supported a central tenet of baroque 
Catholicism: the visionary experience. Thus, writers and artists established 
connections among saints and the Sacred Heart to communicate to devotees 
that saints not only backed Christ’s Heart, but also interceded on behalf of any- 
one who adored it. 

Clearly, images and texts existed in a symbiotic relationship to counteract 
attacks on the cult’s origins and associations. They suggested diverse cultic 
champions in terms of geography, chronology, and clerical order. They tied the 
visionary experience of the Sacred Heart to people other than Alacoque, to 
men and not only to women, to time periods earlier than the late seventeenth 
century, to various clerics, and to different geographic locations. Unlike writ- 
ers, however, artists could compress space and time into a single visual plane, 
showing the varied proponents of the Sacred Heart together. Texts, on the 
other hand, incorporated specific historical data on the experiences of each 
individual that paintings did not or could not. Using the strengths of their re- 
spective medium, painters, printers, and writers provided varied advocates for 
the cult throughout time and space to defend its validity. 


19 Croiset, Devotion to the Sacred Heart, 85-94; Gallifet, Adorable Heart, 29, 37, 52; Mora, 
Devoto culto, 16-22, 36-42. 

20  “[Eln todos partes ha crecido este piadoso culto de modo, que no solo en ciertas Iglesias; 
... con todas las Religiones, assi de hombres, como mugeres; las de San Benito, Santo 
Domingo, San Francisco, y la de el Carmen, y la Compañía de JESUS” “[S]e ha esten- 
dido este mismo culto hasta la Canada, y la China..." Mora, Devoto culto, 15-16; Gallifet, 
Adorable Heart 200-228. 
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TABLE 4 


Saints listed in three major texts about the Sacred Heart 


231 





Joseph de Gallifet 


Jean Croiset 


Juan Antonio de Mora 





Gertrude of Helfta, a 
German Benedictine nun 
(1256-C.1302) 


Mechthilde of Helfta, a 
German Benedictine nun 


Clare of Montefalco 
(c. 1268-1308) 


Catherine of Siena 
(1347-1380) 


Peter of Alcántara 
(1499-1562) 


Francis Xavier, Spanish Jesuit 


Teresa of Ávila, Spanish 
Carmelite 


Philip Neri, Italian Oratorian 


Stanislaus Kostka, Polish 
Jesuit 


Maria Magdalena di Pazzi 
(1566-1607) 


Madre María de la 
Encarnación (1566-1618) 


Marguerite Mary Alacoque 


St. Bernard of Clairvaux 
(1090-1153), a French 
Cistercian, 


Clare of Montefalco, Italian 


Franciscan 
Catherine of Siena 
Mechthilde of Helfta 


Bonaventure, an Italian 


Franciscan (1221-1274) 


John Lanspergius, a German 
Carthusian (1489-1539) 


Ignatius of Loyola, a Spanish 
Jesuit 


Francis Xavier 
Teresa of Ávila 
Philip Neri 


Aloysius Gonzaga, Italian 
Jesuit 


Francois de Sales, a French 
ecclesiastic (1567-1622) 


Blosius, a Benedictine 
Bernard of Clairvaux 
Bonaventure 

Gertrude of Helfta 
Mechthilde of Helfta 

St. Lawrence Justinian 
(1381-1456), an Italian bishop 


and prelate 


Tomás of Villanova (1488-1555), 
Spanish Augustinian 


John Lanspergius Spanish Jesuit 
Álvarez de Paz (1560-1620) 


Francois de Sales, (1567-1622) 


Venerable Mother María de la 
Encarnación, a French Ursuline 


(1599-1672) 
Venerable Mother Clara Maria 
of the Passion (1610-1675), an 


Italian Discalced Carmelite 


Marguerite Mary Alacoque 
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3 The Significance of Saints 


Employing holy figures to increase the prestige of the cult of the Sacred Heart 
and historicize it followed post-Tridentine, Counter-Reformation ideas about 
saints. Morlete Ruiz's Sacred Heart of Jesus and Páez's Sacred Heart of Jesus 
with Saints Ignatius of Loyola and Aloysius Gonzaga aligned with Tridentine 
decrees that dictated the positive role of saints as well as the need for legible 
images to teach devotees proper Christian dogma and to move them towards 
piety, as discussed in the twenty-fifth session of the Council of Trent.”! Saints 
shouldered an ever-more important role after Protestants attacked their posi- 
tion within Catholic worship. Similar to their address of the value of artworks, 
Tridentine Council members discussed the significance of saintly veneration, 
exclaiming that it was “good and beneficial suppliantly to invoke them and to 
have recourse to their prayers, assistance, and support in order to obtain favors 
from God through His Son.”?? By invoking saints, the faithful could obtain their 
assistance. Saints served to battle heretics and promote Catholic religious be- 
liefs by modeling appropriate behavior. They became patrons of confraterni- 
ties, guilds, congregations, religious orders, and towns, functioning as potent 
corporate symbols and intercessors who performed miraculous cures and acts 
of protection from catastrophes.?? Ecclesiastics in New Spain instituted the de- 
crees of the Council of Trent at the Third Mexican Provincial Council in 1585, 
reemphasizing the importance of images and saints, among other important 
Catholic ideas. 

Saints were adapted into a variety of roles in colonial Mexico, beginning 
early on after the conquest. In the late sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies, many religious orders in New Spain mounted large-scale publicity 
campaigns to advertise specific saints, as was common in areas of Catholic 
Christendom. These campaigns consisted of actions like commissioning visual 
works of the saint’s life and hagiography, delivering sermons about him or her, 
and displaying a saint’s relics. Sometimes these campaigns were politicized 
and subversive, as in the case of John Nepomuk, a Bohemian saint murdered 
by a suspicious and unfair monarch for refusing to divulge the queen's confes- 
sion. After 1767, Nepomuk became an icon of Jesuit support and creole dissi- 
dence for people who viewed the order's expulsion as unjust. 


21 Canons and Decrees, 215-216. 

22 Ibid., 215. 

23 Antonio Rubial García, “Icons of Devotion: The Appropriation and Use of Saints in New 
Spain,” in Local Religion in Colonial Mexico, ed. Martin Austin Nesvig (Albuquerque: 
University of New Mexico, 2006), 50. 
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No order in New Spain endorsed saints as vehemently as the Jesuits.?^ They 


flooded the viceroyalty with relics, because they controlled their shipment 


to the Spanish colony. They also fervently championed members of their 


own order, such as Ignatius of Loyola, Francis Xavier, Stanislaus Kostka, and 


Aloysius Gonzaga—the very figures most often seen with the Sacred Heart. 


Biographical pictorial cycles frequently portrayed Jesuit saints. Religious works 


paired them with devotions supported by or intertwined with the Jesuits, in- 


cluding the name of Jesus or the Virgin of Loreto. A 1767 inventory of the medi- 


cines, books, and paintings of the Jesuit colegio of San Pedro y San Pablo in 
Mexico City revealed that both the colegio and its attached church displayed 
numerous images of Jesuit-supported saints and devotional cults.25 One pas- 


sageway contained sixty paintings of various sizes, including retratos (lit. por- 


traits) of the padres generales (General Fathers) of the order and thirty-one 


“old paintings” (“quadros viejos”) of the same Jesuit fathers.2° A painting by 


José de Alcibar of the Virgin of Loreto from 1784 demonstrated how the Jesuits 


played up their personal connection to devotions for which they campaigned. 


The painting prominently figures Our Lady of Loreto floating on a cloud 


above her house in the upper-center of the composition. To her left, Stanislaus 


Kostka gazes adoringly at her with his arms crossed over his chest and holding 


a branch of lilies.2” Such a pairing effectively championed the religious order, 


espoused its ideology, and popularized the devotion it accompanied. It was 


no coincidence that Jesuit saints often accompanied the Sacred Heart, as it fit 


with the order’s missionizing and artistic strategies. The constant visual juxta- 


position demonstrates how intertwined the order and the Heart became in the 


eighteenth century. Eventually they were inseparable: when enemies attacked 


one, they also attacked the other. 


24 


25 
26 


27 


For more on the Jesuit endorsement of saints, see Alcala, “The Jesuits and the Visual Arts”; 
Bargellini, “Paintings on Copper” 

AGN/RPI, Clero Regular y Secular, vol. 54, exp. 2, 1767, fs. 184-221. 

“En el primer transito. / 60 quadros de varios tamaño en que estan inclusos los retratos de 
los padres generales que fueron de compañía / 31 quadros viejos como se avara los retra- 
tos de los PP.s Jesuitas, y un las Santissima Trinidad, y el otro de Sra. y Jesus con la Cruz 
a cuestras.” AGN/RPI, Clero Regular y Secular, vol. 54, exp. 2, 1767, f. 238v. Additionally, 
on the same folio it states that “En la escalera. / 11 dichos distinguidos de la Compañía,” 
Furthermore, in the “Transito en medio del colegio / 42 dichos de varios tamaños los mas 
de ellos de padres de la Compañía maltratados.” AGN/RP1, Clero Regular y Secular, vol. 54, 
exp. 2, 1767, f. 239r. It is unclear exactly which paintings hung in San Pedro y San Pablo, 
but the series was no doubt similar to Miguel Cabrera's 1761 series that included Francis 
Xavier, Stanislaus Kostka, Francis de Borgia, and Aloysius Gonzaga—now located in the 
Iberoamericana University collection in Mexico City. 

For the image, see Zodíaco mariano, 136. 
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4 The Sacred Heart as Jesuit Religious and Political Propaganda 


Two-dimensional artworks served as a powerful means of propagandiz- 
ing both the Jesuit order and the Sacred Heart cult. They also functioned, as 
Jon Seydl writes, as “tool[s] of advocacy” and vehicles to espouse mystical, 
Tridentine Catholicism.?8 The Jesuits were skilled at using images to promote 
their ideological concerns while also using them to be religiously and morally 
instructive.?? Even though the devotion to the Sacred Heart transcended the 
Jesuits, it remained intimately connected to them, similar to the order's devo- 
tion to Nuestra Señora de la Luz (Our Lady of the Light); after the Jesuits cir- 
culated the cult in colonial Mexico, other orders freely manipulated her image 
but it still resonated most strongly with the Jesuits.30 

Archival documents indicate the Sacred Heart's prominence in the visual 
and textual culture of Jesuit colegios and haciendas.?! The inventory of the 
colegio of San Pedro y San Pablo listed several representations of the Sacred 
Heart, including an oval canvas painting (lienzo ovalado), a painting on a re- 
tablo devoted to the Virgin of Guadalupe, a “small painting” (quadrito) in the 
Ecce Homo chapel (used by the congregantes of Nuestra Señora de los Dolores), 
and a Heart of Jesus “covered in gilded silver” and another “painted in silver, 
which were affiliated with the congregation of La Luz and the Annunciation 
respectively in the colegio.?? At the native colegio of San Gregorio, there were 
“14 dozen small paintings with the title Devotion to the Sacred Hearts of Jesus 
and Mary"? Altarpieces in Jesuit colegios included tabernacle doors decorated 
with the Sacred Heart. In their cells, Jesuit friars kept prints, small devotional 
paintings, and texts related to the Sacred Heart.3* Colegio libraries contained 


28  Seydl, “Sacred Heart of Jesus,” 58. 

29 Alcalá, Fundaciones Jesuíticas, 294. 

30 Fora brief history of the development of the cult of La Luz and its basic iconography, see 
Iván Martínez, Martha Reta, and Lenice Rivera, “Atlas mariano: Nuestra Señora de la Luz,” 
in Zodíaco mariano (Mexico City: Museo de la Basílica de Guadalupe, 2004). 

31 Leonor Correa Etchegaray has also noted this from gathering printed evidence in “El res- 
cate de una devoción jesuítica.” For images of the Sacred Heart in the Jesuit colegio in 
León, see AGN/IV, Temporalidades, caja 1517, exp. 5, 1770-1771, 81, 10r; regarding the con- 
gregations in the Jesuit colegio in León, see AGN /IV, Jesuitas, caja 4711, exp. 16, 1768, 9f., 1v, 
4v; for images in the sacristy of San Ildefonso, see AGN/IV, Colegios, caja 1012, exp. 32, 1771, 
33fs., 8r, 26v; 

32 "corazón sobre dorado de plata" and “corazón de Jesus todo de plata pintado.” AGN/RPI, 
Clero Regular y Secular, vol. 54, exp. 2, 1767, fs. 184—455: 2461, 247v, 359—360v, 365r. 

33 “14 docenas de Quadernitos, su título Devocion a los santíssimos Corazones de Jesus y 
María.” BNAH, CCSG, vol. 121, f. 20v—2ar. 

34 AGN, Indiferente Temporalidades, caja 4033, exp. 21, 1772-1768, 24 fs. In the Jesuit colegio 
in Pátzcuaro, friars hung prints of the Sacred Heart of Jesus in their cells, as documented 
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books devoted to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, including José María Genovese's 
El verdadero amante del Corazon de Jesus (The true lover of the Sacred Heart, 
1753), as well as Historia del Corazon de Jesus (History of the Heart of Jesus), 
Mora's Devoto culto, El Corazon de Jesus, Schola cordis, and the latter's Spanish 
translation, Escuela del Corazon.?* 

Inventories also indicate who supported Sacred Heart devotion financially. 
Some list costs for reprinting popular novenas for the Sacred Heart, such as one 
“printed by order of father Master Joseph Ximeno of the Company of Jesus” 
and found in the cell of the procurator Joseph de Soldevilla of San Gregorio.36 
Colegios received donations in honor of the Sacred Heart, such as between 
1765 and 1766 when San Gregorio received “400 pesos for the Heart of Jesus” 
as a gift, including 100 pesos specifically for "the festival of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus that the native Congregation annually celebrates in this colegio.”?’ Given 
the obvious Jesuit connection to the Sacred Heart, images showing it resonated 
with a specific Jesuit ideology. 

José de Páez's Sacred Heart of Jesus with Saints Ignatius of Loyola and Aloysius 
Gonzaga perfectly captures the Jesuit endorsement of and resonance with the 
Sacred Heart cult. It displays Ignatius of Loyola, the founder of the Jesuit order, 


in an inventory taken 1768-1772. One Padre Pérez had at least five prints hanging in his 
cell, three of which exhibited the Sacred Heart (14r). 

35 For an inventory of books from the colegio del Espíritu Santo in Puebla, see AGN/IV, 
Colegios, caja 1525, exp. 4, 1773, 93 fS., 2v, 3Y, 4v, 311, 391, 58v, 61v, 721, 74v, 751, passim. BNAH, 
CCSG vol. 122, f. 125v of the same collection, also references other texts on the Sacred 
Heart, including one to “un Quaderno en octavo, fojas catorce, segunda parte de los 
Incendios de amor sagrados, la octava de el Corazon de Jesus.” 

36 “costos de la reimpresa de la Novena de el Corazon de Jesus, que de orden del padre 
Maestro Joseph Ximeno de la Compañía de Jesus se imprimió.” In the same inventory, 
there is a reference to “gastos de la impresión de la Novena de el Corazón de Jesus" AGN/ 
IV, Temporalidades, caja 4033, exp. 21, 1772-1768, 24 fs., 14v, 20r, 20v; BNAH, CCSG, vol. 122, 
f. 125V. 

37 “400 pesos de la dotación del Corazón de Jesus.” This was recorded by two authors in 1765 
and 1766 for San Gregorio. “La festividad del Sagrado Corazon de Jesus que annualmente 
celebra la Congregacion de los Naturales fundada en este Colegio....” BNAH, CCSG, VOL. 121, 
f. gv-10. Other donations made at San Gregorio include “Item: dos mil pesos que Doña 
Anna María de Medina y Saravia dejó para la festividad del Santíssimo Corazon de Jesus 
demás que se expresa [...] y que la referida cantidad estaba puesta a réditas [...] [sobre] 
las casas del empedradillo y calle de San Francisco pertenecientes al Estado y Marquesado 
del Valle..." “Item: a fojas 18 están apuntados quarto mil pesos, para la novena del Corazon 
de Jesus impuestos sobre las haciendas de Don Cayetano de Median [...] Mayo de 758 ...” 
(f. 13v, 14v). Obras pias to the Sacred Hearts of Mary, Jesus, and Joseph are also recorded 
among the indigenous members of this colegio. 
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and Aloysius Gonzaga, a Jesuit novice.38 Each saint is identifiable by his physi- 
ognomy and accompanying attributes, such as Ignatius of Loyola with a book 
representing his Spiritual Exercises. The two saints are outside in a lush land- 
scape with no identifiable topographic or temporal markers, as was typical of 
Sacred Heart representations. The scene conveys a sense of arrested time, what 
one might call devotional time. 

Paéz highlights the saints' importance formally. Both saints appear in a con- 
ventional iconographic format for people experiencing a mystical vision. Their 
heads rise into the midst of the encircling cherubim, their thinly delineated 
haloes and darker visages setting them apart from the pale, blond putti. Only 
Ignatius's and Aloysius's heads and hands are visible; their black cassocks con- 
ceal their bodies, drawing attention to their crossed arms pressed against their 
chests. Páez portrays the Heart in the guise of a theophanic apparition. His 
pictorial choices convey to viewers that Loyola and Gonzaga experience (or 
experienced) a miraculous vision of the Sacred Heart even though in life they 
did not. Given the sacramental underpinnings of the Sacred Heart, the Jesuit 
saints simultaneously witness a eucharistic vision, or a sacramented Heart sun. 


5 Aloysius Gonzaga as Champion of the Heart 


A deeper consideration of the hagiographies of Aloysius and Ignatius demon- 
strate how these Jesuit saints functioned in images like Paéz's as politicized 
symbols to support baroque Catholicism, visions, and mystical devotions, as 
well as the Jesuits. In 1585, after renouncing his nobility and wealth, Gonzaga 
became a novice of the Jesuit order in Rome. Yet his life ended six years later on 
21 June 1591 at the age of twenty-three when he contracted the plague after at- 
tending to its victims. The date of his death—June 21—was significant because 
it fell on the octave of Corpus Christi, thereby associating the young Jesuit with 
the Eucharist, and later with the feast day of the Sacred Heart.?? Beatified in 
1621, Gonzaga was finally canonized in 1726. His typical iconographic attributes 
included a crown and lilies, as in Paéz’s painting, as well as a crucifix on which 


38 A Jesuit novice may have owned the painting; Ignatius of Loyola usually accompanies 
Francis Xavier, but here, Gonzaga—the patron saint of novices—substitutes for him. 
Bargellini, “Paintings on Copper,” 247. 

39 Gauvin Alexander Bailey, Between Renaissance and Baroque: Jesuit Art in Rome, 1565-1610 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2003), 74-106. For more on Aloysius, see Luigi Bosio, 
Mostra icongraphica aloisiana, 2nd ed. (Sede: Nobile Collegio Delle Vergini di Gesu, 1968); 
C. C. Martindale, The Vocation of Aloysius Gonzaga (London: Sheed and Ward, 1929). 
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Christ hangs. Artists also frequently showed him with his hand over his heart 
to refer to his heartfelt piety and charity. 

After his canonization, Gonzaga became, along with Stanislaus Kostka, the 
patron of Jesuit colegios. Given his assistance with plague victims, and falling 
prey to the illness himself, Gonzaga also developed associations with charity, 
protection from pestilence, and pious works—connections that overlapped 
with aspects of Sacred Heart worship, including its association with caritas. 
He also functioned as the patron of youths, Jesuit students, and eye ailments. 
Even after his death, Gonzaga miraculously cured people who became sick, as 
certain famous cases attest in the eighteenth century, including the Celestini 
miracle. In New Spain, Christian devotees would have been familiar with 
Gonzaga's curative powers and with his role in visionary experiences, because 
of references in devotional literature and visual culture.*% 

Gonzaga never experienced visions of the Sacred Heart in his own lifetime. 
Yet eighteenth-century devotional images and texts often made recourse to 
Gonzaga's fondness for it as if he had adored it throughout his life, from his 
childhood until his death. Gonzaga became intimately connected to the cultin 
1766 when he miraculously cured Celestini, with artworks like Miguel Cabrera's 
painting in the ex-Jesuit Templo de Loreto capturing the moment (Fig. 67).*! 
Cabrera exhibited Gonzaga as the subject of a vision by Celestini on his death- 
bed on 3 February 1766, only days after Pope Clement x111 had raised the cult of 
the Sacred Heart to the Congregation of Rites. Cabrera's painting suggests that 
Celestini experienced a vision—or an image of Gonzaga sprang to life —when 
the novice prayed for assistance. In this moment, Gonzaga told Celestini ofthe 
miraculous healing powers of devoting oneself to Christ's Heart. Propped up 
in bed with his mouth agape, Celestini gazes up at Gonzaga who hovers on a 
cloud above the bed. The saint points toward Christ's Heart floating in the top 
center of the canvas, aglow and crowned with thorns. A banderole issues from 
Gonzaga's closed mouth, stating, “The Lord gives you life by my intercession, 


40 At least one Novohispanic devotional mentions Gonzaga's cure of Celestini: “pues últi- 
mamente hiciste un milagro, dando la vida aun Moribundo Jesuita, para que promueva 
el culto de el Sagrado Corazon de Jesus.” Dia veinte y uno de cada mes, en honra, y culto del 
thaumaturgo jesuita, san Luis Gonzaga (Mexico City: los Herederos de Joseph de Jauregui, 
1779), n.p. According to hagiographies distributed in New Spain, Gonzaga also became the 
patron saint of eye ailments and vision; perhaps the saint's penitent and ardent gaze in 
Páez's image reminded many viewers of his ability to cure eye afflictions. 

41 One devotional text recounts the miracle: “Tambien te pido, que pues últimamente hi- 
ciste un milagro, dando la vida 4un Moribundo Jesuita, para que promueva el culto de 
Sagrado Corazon de Jesus, que alientes en mi pecho, y en el de muchos essa devoción.” 
Ibid. 
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so long as you propagate the Devotion of the Sacred Heart of Jesus.”*? Celestini 
mouths the words, “Make it God's will" (written backwards).^? What remains of 
the inscription implies Gonzaga asked Celestini to propagate the Sacred Heart 
when he recovers from his illness. Cabrera's large-scale painting was limned 
only one year after Celestini's vision and only one year before the expulsion of 
the Jesuits. Thus, it functioned as a propagandistic advertisement of the sig- 
nificance of the Sacred Heart, Jesuits, and the visionary experience, as many 
others produced at this time did as well. 

Christian devotees became familiar with Gonzaga's miraculous ability to 
alleviate illness and his connection to the Sacred Heart via visual works like 
Cabrera's painting, as well as devotional texts. In particular, Jesuit-educated lay 
men and women, regular clergy for whom the Jesuits served as spiritual confes- 
sors, and Jesuit novices and priests knew about such historical and miraculous 
narratives. Similar to visual culture, devocionarios recounting Gonzaga's ha- 
giography emphasized his invented ties to the Heart.** Pedro de Peñalosa de- 
voted an entire chapter to Gonzaga’s veneration of the Heart in his 1741 Spanish 
translation of Jean Croiset's popular text. He recounted how Gonzaga had a 
particular love of the Sacred Heart: 


For as Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus in the exercise of an inte- 
rior life and an ongoing unity with God, distinguished the character of 
St. Aloysius Gonzaga, certainly he will be interested in a particular man- 
ner in favor of those who take this Devotion to heart. Many people for- 
tunately have experienced the powerful effects of his intercession in this 
respect... [A]nd I do not know if one could find many saints that could 


42 “Señor te concede por mi interceccion la vida, para que toda ella cuides de propagar la 
Devocion del Sagrado Corazon de Jesus.” 

43  “Hagale la Voluntad de Dios.’ 

44 For example, “En esta practica de las jaculatorias al Sagrado Corazon se exercito mucho el 
Angelico San Luis Gonzaga con singular provecho de su Alma, como lo declaro en uno se 
sus Raptos Santa Maria Magdalena de Pazzis,...” Sotomayor, Devoto del Sagrado Corazon, 
16-17. One text asks Gonzaga to “Mira mis ansias, ariende à mis congojas, oye mis voces, 
eschucha mis lamentos, remedia mis necesidades, ... por la opresión y tristeza que sintió 
por mí en el Huerto el Corazon amante de JESUS. Por amor de Dios.” Semana en honor del 
angelico joven s. Luis Gonzaga, compuesta por un indigno esclavo del mismo santo (Mexico 
City: los Herederosdel Joseph de Jauregui, 1798), n.p. Another text refers to Gonzaga's mi- 
raculous healing of the dying Jesuit novitiate Nicolas Celestini in 1767; the saint asked 
Celestini to promote the cult of the Sacred Heart if he were cured: “Tambien te pido, que 
pues últimamente hiciste un milagro, dando la vida áun Moribundo Jesuita, para que 
promueva el culto de el Sagrado Corazon de Jesus, que alientes en mi pecho, y en el de 
muchos essa devoción." Dia veinte y uno, n.p. 
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propose [his self] more universally as a model for easily arriving at the 
practice of a common life with a high and solid virtue.* 


According to Pefialosa, Gonzaga found great love for the Heart in the blessed 
sacrament—an obvious manipulation of the saint's hagiography.** 

José de Páez included Gonzaga in his painting not only for the Jesuit saint's 
support of Christ's Heart and his role in miraculous curative episodes, but 
because Gonzaga also functioned as an effective meditational and visionary 
model. When Gonzaga fell ill he reportedly woke every night to gaze on a cru- 
cifix; on the day he died, he grasped it and prayed.*” Páez's Heart substitutes for 
the crucifix and is crowned with one. Here, Gonzaga focuses his attention on a 
metonym for Christ's crucified body, similar to the crucifix to which he prayed 
before he died. This act of ardent, haptic gazing offered viewers a model for 
the appropriate way to approach devotional looking, as described in Chapter 3. 


6 Ignatius of Loyola, the Heart, and Affective Spirituality 


Ignatius of Loyola did not have the same explicit connections to Christ's 
Heart as Gonzaga. Páez likely included him in his painting for two reasons: 
he founded the Jesuit order and thus symbolized the Jesuits, and worship of 
the Sacred Heart espoused the type of affective spirituality Ignatius advocated 
for in his Spiritual Exercises.^? He never witnessed visions of Christ's Heart; 
nor did he, post-mortem, reveal himself to people and ask them to support 


45  “VI.SEXTO MEDIO. Una Devocion Singular à San Luis Gonzaga." “Pues como la Devocion 
al Sagrado Corazon de Jesus, en el exercicio de una vida interior, y de una unión continua 
con Dios, fue el carácter de distinción de San Luis Gonzaga, no parece dudable se inter- 
essarà en un modo mas particular por aquellos, que toman a pechos a esta Devocion. 
Muchas Personas han experimentado dichosamente los poderosos efectos de su inter- 
cession en este punto ... y no sé si se hallarán muchos Santos, que se puedan proponer 
mas universalmente, que esta à todas fuertes de Personas por modelo, para llegar fácil- 
mente en el exercicio de una vida común à una alta, y solida virtud." Peñalosa, Devocion al 
Sagrado Corazon, 1:223-25. 

46 “en fin de una perfeccion consumada, que consiguió dentro de pocos anos, por el amor 
extremado, y tierna devoción, que tuvo siempre al Sagrado Corazon de Jesu Christo en el 
Santissimo Sacramento.” Ibid., 1:25. 

47 This action of intensely focusing on the crucifix was a popular subject of paintings, the 
most famous of which is Pompeo Batoni's from circa 1744. It was copied and brought to 
New Spain. 

48 Fora more complete discussion of Ignatius of Loyola's hagiography, see Marcus B. Burke, 
Jesuit Art and Iconography, 1550-1800 (Jersey City, NJ: Saint Peter’s College and Gallery, 
1993). 
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it. Nevertheless, in Paéz's painting the tortured Heart topped with a cross and 
God the Father overlooking the scene did echo Ignatius's La Storta vision. In 
this vision, Ignatius witnessed Christ carrying the cross along with God the 
Father, after which he conceived the name of the Jesuits.^? This episode was 
illustrated in a print by Peter Paul Rubens and Jean Baptiste Barbé, includ- 
ed in an edition of Pedro de Ribadeneira's Vita Ignatii Loiolae Societatis Iesu 
fundatoris of 1572 (Spanish edition, 1583); the image demonstrates how the 
Sacred Heart might have resonated with this episode when Ignatius accom- 
panied the organ. In the print (number 53), he kneels on the church's ground, 
his hands clasped before him, gazing upwards at the vision of Christ carry- 
ing the cross and God surrounded by clouds and cherubim (Fig. 69). The La 
Storta vision, as well as other visions of Ignatius and the Trinity, appeared in 
Mexican visual culture, as displayed in images by Cristobál de Villalpando and 
Miguel Cabrera, certainly encouraging viewers of Sacred Heart images to make 
connections between the La Storta vision and Loyola's witnessing of the Heart as 
atheophany.*° In Páez's painting, the Sacred Heart served as a substitute for the 
saint's encounter with God and Christ at La Storta, conjuring memories of 
the saint's hagiography and creating an interpictorial dialogue. 

Páez's painting valorized the type of meditative practice advocated by 
Ignatius, as articulated in Spiritual Exercises. Today, baroque Catholicism is al- 
most synonymous with the ideas outlined in this text. Described as “a method 
for educating the mind,” Ignatius designed Spiritual Exercises (published 1548) 
to arouse a reader's emotions or passions (“to move the heart") and affective 
memory. The exercises encouraged sensory involvement in devotional medita- 
tion to move readers to experience Christ's pain and suffering by relying on 
a person's senses. This type of affective meditative practice began with the 
"composition of place" and "application of the senses," where one imagines the 
place and "the composition consists of seeing in imagination the physical place 
where that which I want to contemplate is taking place”*! Ignatius asked read- 
ers to contemplate Christ's crucified body, wounds, and blood to make readers 
experience an emotional response to Christ's martyrdom.5? Páez's painting of 


49 Pedro de Ribadeneira, Flos sanctorum de las vidas de los santos (Barcelona: los Consortes 
Sierra, Olivér, y Mart, 1790), 386-413. 

50 For images, see María del Consuelo Maquívar, De lo permitido a lo prohibido: Iconografía 
de la Santísima Trinidad en la Nueva España (Mexico City: Conaculta-INAH and Miguel 
Ángel Porrúa, 2006), 99-100. 

51 Loyola, Spiritual Exercises, para. 47. For more, see paragraphs 65-70, 91, 103, 106-107, 
112, 114. 

52 Loyola, Spiritual Exercises, 136—138. For more on the structure of the Spiritual Exercises, 
see Philip Endean, "The Spiritual Exercises, in The Cambridge Companion to the Jesuits, 
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FIGURE 69 Jean Baptiste Barbé, “The Vision at La Storta 1609. 
Copper engraving. From Vita beati P. Ignatii Loiolae, 
Societatis Iesu fundatoris (Rome, 1609). Plate 53 
WOODSTOCK THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY. PHOTOGRAPH 


COURTESY OF WOODSTOCK THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY, GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 


two Jesuit saints gazing at Christ's wounded, bleeding, and crucified heart re- 
minded viewers to focus on the Passion as mentioned in the Exercises: 


Imagine Christ our Lord suspended on the cross before you ... reflect 
on yourself and ask: What have I done for Christ? What am I doing for 
Christ? What ought I to do for Christ? In this way, too, gazing on him in 
so pitiful a state as he hangs on the cross, speak out whatever comes to 
your mind.5? 


ed. Thomas Worcester (Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 2008), 52-68. For more on how the 

Jesuits affected the arts in the Counter Reformation, see Evonne Anita Levy, Propaganda 

and the Jesuit Baroque (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 2004). 
53 Loyola, Spiritual Exercises, 138, para. 53. 
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Ignatius also asked readers to feel “sorrow with Christ in sorrow; a broken 
spirit with Christ so broken; tears; and interior suffering because of the great 
suffering which Christ endured.” The Exercises likewise included an entire sec- 
tion on “The Risen Life” of Christ and the Apostles' miraculous experience of 
Christ after his resurrection. Similarly, Páez's painting displays Christ's Passion 
and Resurrection simultaneously, and so stimulated the type of affective ap- 
proach advocated by the Jesuit saint.5* 

Although Ignatius never experienced visions of the Sacred Heart, devotion- 
al texts often referred to him in relation to it, just as they made such references 
to Gonzaga. Jesuit sermons, including Juan Antonio de Oviedo's from 1748, 
mentioned the Jesuit founder in connection to Christ's Heart.5> Peñalosa's 1741 
text named both Ignatius and Gonzaga, as well as Francis of Assisi, Teresa of 
Avila, and Felipe Neri, as having lived lives that provided abundant lessons for 
how a person should honor the holy sacrament: when one feels Christ’s Heart 
burn with love, Peñalosa wrote, one should approach the Eucharist.** Certain 
texts even mentioned that Ignatius devoted himself to the holy organ—yet 
another fabricated component of his hagiography. The Jesuit author Juan de 
Loyola claimed that Ignatius, along with Francis Xavier, talked of the cult of 
the Sacred Heart and realized it would be beneficial for the Jesuits to propagate 
it. The author thrust the origins of the codified cult of the Sacred Heart earlier 
and manipulated Ignatius’s hagiography to serve his political-religious agenda 
of intertwining Jesuit devotions.5” 


54 Ibid., 169, para. 203, and 197-200. See also Perla Chinchilla Pawling, “La predicación: arte 
de la Compañía de Jesus,” Artes de México 70 (2004): 48-49. 

55 Oviedo, Quinta essencia. 

56 To be more specific: “con todo esto es cierto, que Jesu Christo parece siempre ha que- 
rido echar como el resto de estos favores sensibles, en aquellas practicas de devoción, 
que miran a honrarle en el Santissimo Sacramento. Las vidas de los Santos están llenos 
de exemplos, que demuestran esta verdad. Quando un San Francisco de Assisi, un San 
Ignacio de Loyola, una Santa Theresa, un San Felipe Neri, un San Luis Gonzaga, y otros 
muchos Santos sentian el Corazon mas abrasado de amor, que quando se acercaban a este 
Augusto Sacramento? Que de suspiros amorosos, y quantas dulces destilaban sus ojos en 
la celebración, 6 en la participacion de este adorable Mysterio!” Peñalosa, Devocion al 
Sagrado Corazon, 68-69. The text also mentions Aloysius Gonzaga as the figurative “hijo 
de Ignacio!" 

57 "Nuestro glorioso Padre, y Patriarca San Ignacio, acompañado de su esclarecido hijo San 
Francisco Javier le apareció el dia de su fiesta, y le habló muy despacio sobre los cultos 
del Corazon de Jesus, significándole que quería para su Compañia de Jesus la gloria de 
que sus hijos se empleasen en promover, y propagar el culto de Corazon santísimo.” Juan 
de Loyola, El Corazón Sagrado de Jesús: Descubierto a nuestra España en la breve noticia 
de su dulcísimo culto propagado ya en varias provincias del orbe cristiano (Mexico City: 
Alejandro Valdés, 1820), 25. 
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Some devotional authors modified Ignatius's Spiritual Exercises to create 
new ones with a more delimited focus on the Sacred Heart, establishing fur- 
ther the interconnectedness between the affective devotion of the Exercises, 
the Heart, and the Jesuits. Juan de Loyola described his Meditations on the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus (1739) as “[f]or the use of congregants and devotees 
[of the Sacred Heart] according to the method of the Exercises of Ignatius of 
Loyola.”*8 He combined Ignatius's techniques of praying with the senses, visu- 
alizing Christ's horrors, and feeling a range of emotions during pious medita- 
tion, with a specific focus on the Sacred Heart (Fig. 30). In reading them, a 
votary was to imagine the picture conjured in her imagination or possibly be- 
fore her very eyes in the form of a painting like Páez's. Juan de Loyola also used 
the first person to aid the votary in associating him- or herself with Christ's 
suffering. In the ninth meditation centered on the anguished and sorrowful 
heart of Jesus that pours blood in the Garden of Gethsemane, he asked readers 
to ponder the precious blood that exited from all the pores of the holy body of 
Christ.5? Another section listed three propositions that a reader was to follow, 
phrased in the first person: “I propose— Oh, most strong Heart of Jesus! —first 
of all, amidst all my afflictions, anguish, and sorrows, to take refuge in Prayer 
and persevere in it, though it be with the tedium, asperity, and dereliction that 
make me sweat in anguish.”* The author's goal is to augment Christians' love 
for Christ's Heart, to reveal its role in the mysteries of the holy life, Passion, and 
death of Christ, and to show the hypostatic union of the Divine Word. 

Beyond promoting a spirituality based on sensory experiences, Ignatius 
of Loyola and the Jesuits advocated for greater involvement with the sacra- 
ments, especially the Eucharist. Ignatius wanted people to visit and ingest 
the Eucharist more regularly because he was concerned with penitence and 
salvation, and thus with saving a person's soul.®! He felt that by receiving 
Christ’s body internally, people would become better Christians and live more 


58 “Para el use de sus congregantes, y devotos, según el método de los Exercicios de 
N.P.S. Ignacio de Loyola, Fundador de la Compañía de Jesus.” Juan de Loyola, Meditaciones, 
titlepage. 

59 It begins with a quote from Psalms 21, v. 15 in Latin: “Factum est Cor meum tamquam cera 
liquescens [My heart has become just like melted wax]. Viendose el Señor como agoni- 
zando, orabat corpore & mente, y en este dilatada, y fervorosa Oracion empezó a sudar la 
purissima Sangre de su Corazon por todos los poros del Cuerpo” Ibid., 112. 

60 “Propongo, ò Corazon esforcadissimo de mi Jesus! lo primero, en todas mis aflicciones, 
congojas, y tristezas acogerme á la Oracion, y perseverar en ella, aunque sea con el tedio, 
sequedad, y desamparo, que me hagan sudar de congoja.” Ibid., 113. 

61 Bailey, Between Renaissance and Baroque, 223. See also John W. O'Malley, “The Society of 
Jesus,” in Religious Orders of the Catholic Reformation, ed. Richard L. DeMolen (New York: 
Fordham UP, 1994). 
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FIGURE 70 

Currently unidentified artist, Sacred Heart with Saints 
Francis Regis and Gertrude, relicario, early nineteenth 
century. Oil on copper 

MUSEO SOUMAYA. PHOTOGRAPHY BY AUTHOR 





by Christ's example.® The Sacred Heart's explicit eucharistic associations al- 
lowed viewers to understand Páez's painting as exhibiting Jesuit saints kneel- 
ing before the Eucharist itself. It affirmed Ignatius of Loyola's call for greater 
sacramental involvement. The eucharistic Heart combined Christ's Passion, 
martyrdom, and resurrection—ideas stated clearly in devotionals and ser- 
mons, as well as described more fully in Chapter 4. 

This Jesuit eucharistic reverence was present in many other images and ob- 
jects. One early nineteenth-century relicario shows saints Francis Regis and 
Gertrude of Helfta flanking Christ's Heart, with God floating above (Fig. 70). A 
eucharistic host is superimposed on the organ, as it rests on a chalice entwined 
with grapes and wheat. Below it, a white lamb's body is inscribed with an ana- 
gram of Mary, now illegible, and from its mouth are the words “Abrazame en 
tu amor” (Embrace me in your love).9? Even without these explicit visual signs 
connecting the Sacred Heart to the Eucharist, the associations were so deeply 
embedded that Christ's Heart was still viewed as the sacrament, as is likely the 
case with Páez's painting. 

The cult of the Sacred Heart individually was powerful, but by intertwining 
the cult with a variety of holy figures, both universally and locally worshipped, 
promoters of the cult, like the Jesuits, secured its success and longevity. 
Intertwining the cult with saints from around the Catholic world in time and 
space rooted it historically and across a broad expanse of terrain to convey the 


62 Thomas a Kémpis, who in his devotional book, Imitation of Christ (first published 
c. 1471/72), emphasized devotion to the Eucharist and frequent reception of it, had par- 
ticular influence on Ignatius and other Jesuits. See Thomas á Kémpis, The Imitation of 
Christ, Vintage Spiritual Classics (New York: Random House, 1998), especially 186-190. 

63 For images, see various relicarios at the Museo Soumaya, Mexico City, many of which are 
published in Santuario de lo intímo. 
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ubiquity of the cult and its advocates. While devotional writers wrote numer- 
ous pages listing and describing these saints’ approval of Christ's Heart, artists 
paired saints with the organ to portray explicitly the holy congregation of sup- 
porters. Those saints most commonly observed as divine advocates belong to 
the Jesuit order, serving to champion not only the religious company and the 
cultic devotion, but also baroque Catholicism, visions, and the Eucharist. The 
following chapter examines how the close relationship between the Jesuits 
and the Sacred Heart, and their connection to baroque Catholicism, became 
further politicized in the wake of the first official Mass and feast day estab- 
lished in 1765 and the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1767. 
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FIGURE 71 Andrés López, Sacred Heart of Jesus with Saints, 1797. Oil on 
canvas 
MUSEO NACIONAL DEL VIRREINATO. PHOTOGRAPH BY 
STEVEN ZUCKER 
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In his 1726 book, De cultu sacrosancti cordis Dei ac Domini Nostri Jesu Christi, 
the Jesuit Joseph de Gallifet noted that the “picture of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
has not been everywhere received with the respect and love that it deserves. 
It has been subjected to a kind of persecution on the part of the opponents 
of the devotion to the Heart of Jesus.”* He continued to wonder why the cult 
and its images had been treated so disrespectfully, once again highlighting the 
important role he allotted to visual representations in spreading the cult. In 
another instance he asked: 


How is it that Christians are thus possessed by a prejudice at once so 
unjust and so contrary to piety—a prejudice against the picture of the 
Heart of Jesus their Savior, a picture that is the most holy, the most sweet, 
the most amiable they could possibly have, seeing that it is the symbol of 
the love of Jesus Christ.” 


Little did he know, as the cult of the Sacred Heart increased in popularity, its 
position in Catholic devotional practice would be embraced, debated, con- 
tested, and defended over the course of the eighteenth century and into the 
nineteenth century. Hostility towards the cult and its images would inten- 
sify throughout the Catholic world among enlightened religious reformers, 
Jansenists, and absolutists or royalists, peaking around 1765 to 1767. As Gallifet 
alluded to in his comment, these individuals met images of Christ’s Heart with 
derision, laughter, contempt, and horror. 

This chapter examines Mexican images of the Sacred Heart amidst the dra- 
matic events that unfolded after an official Feast and Mass were granted in 
1765. The cult received papal approval, yet the Jesuits were expelled in 1767 
and eventually dissolved in 1773. Jansenist attacks increased, culminating to 
some degree with the Synod of Pistoia, yet the the papal bull Auctorem Fidei 
(1794) sought to end these polemics and champion the Heart. The culmina- 
tion of the battle for or against the Heart occurred in these last few decades 
of the eighteenth century, and artworks created during this time bear wit- 
ness to these heated fluctuations. Despite the controversies surrounding the 
Sacred Heart and the Jesuits, the image and cult remained popular, adopt- 
ing more politicized meanings after the expulsion. Here I consider how sup- 
porters defended devotion to the sacred organ in paint and ink beyond those 
ways described in earlier chapters. Changes in the iconography of the Sacred 
Heart, initiated by Pompeo Batoni's 1767 painting created for Il Gest in Rome 
(Figs. 3,72), quickly occurred in New Spain in response to the order’s expulsion, 


1 Gallifet, Adorable Heart, 275. 
2 Ibid. 277-278. 
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FIGURE 72 

Pompeo Batoni, Detail of Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
1767. Oil on copper, Il Gesù, Rome 

PHOTO CREDIT: SCALA / ART RESOURCE, NY 





attesting to the strength of the devotion and the continuing networks across 
which images and ideas flowed. Images that paired the Virgin of Guadalupe 
and the Sacred Heart, in Mexico and in Italy, in the late eighteenth century 
also testify to the increased politicization of the religious icons. This pairing 
also highlights some of the important connections between Mexico and Italy 
at this time. 

Even after the Jesuit expulsion and the attacks on Jesuit-supported doc- 
trines and devotions, their influence remained in New Spain. Jesuit-supported 
cults like Our Lady of Light, the Virgin of Sorrows, saint Ignatius of Loyola, 
and the Sacred Heart of Jesus flourished and, in some cases, despite official 
orders of destruction. Those social echelons and groups whom the Jesuits had 
supported actively maintained these cults. Devotion to the Heart acquired fol- 
lowers and maintained a high level of exposure. In the late eighteenth century, 
whether by their own volition or a patron’s desires, artists from locations as di- 
verse as Italy, France, and Mexico continued to find ways to disprove the insin- 
uations of heresy leveled at the Sacred Heart. The iconography of Sacred Heart 
imagery underwent important changes in response to Batoni’s controversial 
but widely disseminated painting of the subject only months before the order’s 
expulsion.? Andrés López's Sacred Heart of Jesus from 1797, made in Mexico, 
encapsulates these iconographic transformations, for it opposed claims of the 


3 For more on Batoni, see Edgar Peters Bowron, Pompeo Batoni: Prince of Painters in Eighteenth- 
Century Rome (New Haven: Yale UP, 2007). 
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Heart as scandalous or offensive, and celebrated papal recognition of its merits 
(Fig. 71). Rather than depict a floating organ, artists like López began to portray 
a small flaming heart held aloft by Jesus. Political motives no doubt informed 
the decision to transform the iconography in the manner of Batoni's painting, 
as I will show. 

Completed after 1773 when the Society of Jesus had been expelled and abol- 
ished, López's small-scale work on copper demonstrates how the dramatic 
events after 1765 played out in New Spain. It depicts a full-length Christ tri- 
umphing over heresy, accompanied by a personification of the Roman Catholic 
Church, two angels, and three defeated heretics. These iconographic chang- 
es attest to the significant sway the Jesuits held over how the Sacred Heart 
was depicted even after their expulsion (on the feast day of the Sacred 
Heart no less) and dissolution. The painting also reinforced that the connec- 
tion between the Sacred Heart and the Eucharist was acceptable. It boldly de- 
clared that the Heart itself or worship of it vanquished heretics rather than 
undergirded them. Significantly, Lopez’s painting attested to Mexico's active 
participation in global Catholic debates and religious politics, and demon- 
strates, perhaps more than any image investigated thus far, how the Spanish 
viceroyalty cannot be discussed in isolation but as part of larger transoceanic 
phenomena. To comprehend the significance of López's Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
it is crucial to examine the historical moment preceding its creation, especially 
surrounding the papal approval of the cult in 1765 and the Jesuit expulsion 
in 1767. 


1 Orthodox Devotion or Unorthodox Image? 


As noted throughout this book, the specific reasons for attacks on the Sacred 
Heart were many and varied, but at their center were shifts in Catholic reli- 
gious philosophy. For Jesuit enemies and enlightenment reformers, the Heart 
came to represent all that needed changing within the Church, particularly 
baroque religiosity. A cult like the Sacred Heart was firmly rooted in Counter- 
Reformation discourse because the devotion reinforced the Eucharist and, in 
the minds of devotees and detractors alike, embodied baroque Catholicism.* 


4 For the tensions between performative and enlightened Catholicism, see David A. Brading, 
“Tridentine Catholicism and Enlightened Despotism in Bourbon Mexico,’ Journal of 
Latin American Studies 15, no. 1 (May 1983): 1-22; David A. Brading, Church and State in 
Bourbon Mexico: The Diocese of Michoacán 1749-1810 (Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 1994); 
and Christopher C. Wilson, “Mother, Missionary, Martyr: Saint Teresa of Avila in Mexican 
Colonial Art” (PhD diss., George Washington University, 1998), especially 1-16, 77-105. 
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Clergy influenced by Jansenist thought viewed the cult suspiciously. Their 
positions on individual freedom of choice and limited communion put them 
strongly at odds with the Jesuits as well as with many Jesuit-supported devo- 
tions. Opponents also criticized baroque Catholic religious praxis because 
of its connection to mysticism, visions, and corporeality. In their attempts to 
squelch its popularity on both sides of the Atlantic, they discouraged visionary 
experiences, mysticism in general, and intense bodily practices and exterior- 
oriented piety, such as touching and kissing objects. They favored instead a 
more austere, restrained, and interiorized approach to religious worship, or 
an enlightened Catholicism focused on a more direct, personal relationship 
to God.5 Reformers also sought to downplay, and even remove, the longstand- 
ing Aristotelian beliefs attached to the heart as the site of the soul, feelings, 
and cognitive faculties.* They did so by bolstering their theological perspective 
with emerging scientific evidence, such as discoveries about blood circulation 
and knowledge gleaned through advancements in anatomical dissection. 

At a time when Jesuit popularity and support was in steady decline, the 
Spanish Bourbon monarch Charles 111 (r. 1759-1788), who supported enlight- 
ened Catholicism, openly detested the religious order and the Sacred Heart. 
Spain during his reign has been described as philo-Jansenist, in part because 
Jansenism seemed to accord with regalist causes.” “Superstitious” practices, in- 
cluding how people venerated images, were among those practices targeted 
for elimination under Charles 111. In 1767, he expelled the Jesuits from Spanish 
dominions, attempted to suppress the Sacred Heart cult, and called for the de- 
struction of Heart imagery? The Spanish monarch thus belonged to a larger 
group of reformers who sought to eradicate baroque devotions perceived as 
antithetical to this enlightened Catholicism and to the Bourbon Crown. 

Moreover, with Jansenists attacking the cult and other reform-minded cler- 
ics addressing the potentially problematic role of images, the Sacred Heart 
was often the subject of ire throughout the eighteenth century. Individuals 


5 Matthew O'Hara, “The Supple Whip: Innovation and Tradition in Mexican Catholicism,” 
American Historical Review 117, no. 5 (December 2012): 1374; Kuethe and Andrien, Spanish 
Atlantic World, 261. 

6 Francisco Sanchez-Blanco discusses the ways in which Benito Jerónimo Feijoo y Montenegro 
(1676-1764), among others, became more skeptical of the role of Aristotelianism in eigh- 
teenth-century Spain, in “Benito Jerónimo Feijoo y Montenegro (1676-1764): Benedictine and 
Skeptic Enlightener' in Enlightenment and Catholicism in Europe: A Transnational History, 
ed. Jeffrey D. Burson and Ulrich L. Lehner (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 
2014), esp. 311-313. 

7 Andrea J. Smidt, “Luces por la fe: The Cause of Catholic Enlightenment in 18th-Century 
Spain,” in A Companion to the Catholic Enlightenment in Europe, 404-409. 


” 


8 Johns, "That amiable object of adoration,” n.p. 
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like Ludovico Antonio Muratori (1672-1750) criticized popular religious piety 
and the role of images within it, claiming it veered towards superstition.? The 
criticisms of Muratori and others influenced papal decisions, among them 
the reforms of Pope Benedict xiv (1740-1758), who refused to sanction the 
cult. Nevertheless, on 6 February 1765, Pope Clement x111 approved the cult 
and granted a feast day. While a small triumph, the pope did not support un- 
derstanding the Sacred Heart as a material, carnal heart; rather, he wanted 
Christians to view it symbolically, thereby aligning it more closely with en- 
lightened Catholic ideas. The Jesuits chose to disregard this latter point and 
continued to champion the Sacred Heart as a carnal organ.!° 

In 1765, in response to papal approval of a feast day, the Jesuit priest 
Domenico Maria Saverio Calvi, an ardent supporter of the Sacred Heart, com- 
missioned Batoni's Sacred Heart for Il Gesú in Rome to serve as a sottoquadro, 
or a painting to rest before an altar. Producing it in consultation with Calvi, 
Batoni completed the painting shortly before the Jesuit expulsion from Spain 
and its American dominions in 1767. The image clearly conveyed the Sacred 
Heart's literal, material connection to Christ. According to one art historian, 
the painting's *modest scale, sweet style, and precise iconography" addressed 
important events of 1765: the establishment of the first official liturgy for the 
Sacred Heart as well as the attacks by the Italian Augustinian Camillo Blasi.!! 
As a result of this conflict, Batoni and his Jesuit patron drew on popular devo- 
tional imagery and high ecclesiastical art to create a new image that appealed 
to a broad audience. This image differs radically from many of the works ex- 
amined thus far. Batoni presents Christ in half-length within the immediate 
foreground. The dark background accentuates the compressed space, permit- 
ting viewers to feel as if Christ stands before them. Christ gazes outwards at 
his audience, offering them his illuminated Heart. No intermediary, such as 
the saints who looked towards the Heart in earlier depictions, appears here. 
Instead, Batoni positioned viewers as direct recipients of Christ's Heart, as if 
they were experiencing a vision closely paralleling those of Marguerite-Marie 
Alacoque or Gertrude of Helfta.!? The Heart in Batoni's version is proportion- 
ate to the human body, which certainly deemphasizes the organ's fleshliness. It 
displays basic anatomical naturalism, but without the visceral or fleshy quali- 
ties of Morlete Ruiz's 1759 version (Fig. 2). 


9 Rosa, “Catholic Aufklärung,” 220. See also Ludovico Antonio Muratori, Della regolata di- 
vozione de' cristiani (Venice: Giambattista Albrizzi, 1747). 

10 Asseline, "Mary Alacoque and the Sacred Heart,” 115. 

11 Seydl, “Contesting the Sacred Heart,” 215. 

12 Ibid., 215-16; Johns, "That amiable object of adoration n.p. See also Alacoque, 
Autobiography. 
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Batoni's painting established the trend of portraying Christ holding his 
Heart that many late eighteenth-, nineteenth-, and twentieth-century artists 
across the global Catholic world would adopt, including in Mexico. Despite 
its rather simple appearance to many people today, this image and those rep- 
licating it were the subject of immense controversy. Outspoken adversaries of 
the Jesuits, such as the Jansenists and other individuals with Jansenist-leanings 
like Blasi, vehemently attacked it. One theologian stated that Batoni’s Sacred 
Heart was “one of the most horrible paintings I ever saw, which I could not look 
at without going pale and scaring myself half to death.” 

After 1765, Blasiand the Italian prelate Scipione de’ Ricci (1741-1810) launched 
vitriolic attacks against the Sacred Heart. In their view it was not only without 
biblical antecedent, but also heretical and idolatrous. Blasi lambasted the cult 
for its novelty, as well as its apocryphal nature, and Ricci published a denuncia- 
tion of the Jesuit-promoted Heart in the Madrid weekly, Mercurio Histórico y 
Politico, which frequently bemoaned the proliferation of religious cults in the 
eighteenth century.!* After becoming Bishop of Pistoia and Prato in 1780, Ricci 
further noted in one of his pastoral letters: “we have too many devotions.... 
Christians have made themselves a laughing stock to unbelievers by their mass 
of fantastical, womanish, and ridiculous devotions.” He presided over the 
controversial synod of Pistoia in 1786, during which time he further criticized 
the Pope for permitting these unorthodox devotions not described in Scripture 
or among early Christian theologians. At this time he lamented that “devo- 
tions had mushroomed with the passage of the centuries ... leading us to agree 
with St. Augustine’s assessment of his own epoch that there exist people who 
transform religion into pure whim.”* Bourbon political and religious reform- 
ers, particularly those associated with Charles 111, shared these reformist sen- 
timents, and Ricci’s pastoral instruction was translated into other languages, 


13 Paolo Marcello del Mare, Lettera istruttiva di un teologo romano ad una religiosa sua con- 
giunta intorno alla divozione al Cuore di Gesu (Rome: Publisher Unknown, 1773), 58. Cited 
in Seydl, “Contesting the Sacred Heart,’ 215. For a discussion of the Jansenists and the 
Sacred Heart, see Louis Cognet, “Les Jansénistes et le Sacré-Coeur,” in Le Coeur: Les études 
carmélitaines, ed. Paul Claudel (Bruges: Chez Desclée de Brouwer, 1950), 234-253. 

14 Seydl, “Contesting the Sacred Heart,” 218. 

15 Morgan, Sacred Heart, 17. Scipione de’ Ricci's attempts at Jansenist reform, which includ- 
ed criticizing the Sacred Heart, led to riots in Prato in 1787. 

16 Pamela Voekel, Alone Before God: The Religious Origins of Modernity in Mexico (Durham 
and London: Duke UP, 2002), 51-52. Cited originally in María Giovanna Tomisch, El 
jansenismo en España: Estudio sobre ideas religiosas en la segunda mitad del siglo XVIII 
(Madrid: Siglo Veintiúno de España, 1972), 136. See also Nigel Aston, Art and Religion in 
Eighteenth-Century Europe (London: Reaktion, 2009), 63-64. 
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including Spanish, to aid in ridding Catholicism of such frivolous devotions.!” 
They formed part of the so-called Bourbon Reforms, which attempted to de- 
crease the power of the Catholic Church for its perceived backwardness.!$ 

In New Spain, many reform-minded ecclesiastics and high-ranking cler- 
gymen supported these opinions and decisions of European Jansenists. 
Archbishop of New Spain, Dr. Alonso Núñez de Haro y Peralta (1729-1800), 
situated himself in the same camp as enlightened reformers like Ricci and 
Blasi. He requested that his flock not follow “strange errors and new doc- 
trines" because they “corrupt, relax, invert, and soften evangelical morality.”!9 
(‘Evangelical morality,” here, referred to adherence to Scripture.) Certain bish- 
ops at the Fourth Mexican Provincial Council (1771) called for the prohibition 
of images of and devotion to the Hearts of Mary and Christ.20 A primary goal 
of the Fourth Mexican Provincial Council was to reform religious “excesses,” 
such as corporeal punishment, flagellation, and excessive devotion to images, 
as well as “superstitions,” in favor of ordered, disciplined orthopraxy “to con- 
template God without distraction.”2! Clerical members of the Council debated 
the future of Jesuit-promoted cults like Our Lady of the Light and images dis- 
playing the Hearts of Mary, Joseph, Joachim, Anne, and Christ. Records of the 
twentieth session (7 February) provide evidence that religious reformers with 
Jansenist leanings in colonial Mexico found bothersome images of the Sacred 
Heart that endorsed the Jesuits and mystical Catholicism. Some claimed that 
devotion to Christ's Heart was “badly understood" by people who “have made 
a mess [lit. hodgepodge] of the body of Christ,” making the Sacred Heart seem 


17 Sección Nobleza of AHN, Archivo de los Conde de Montealegre de la Rivera, C. 9, D. 28, 


1781-1787. 
18 Alan Knight, Mexico: The Colonial Era (Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 2002), 263. 
19 “los errores estraños y doctrinas nuevas” and "que corrompen, relajan, invierten, y dulci- 


fican la Moral evangélica.” D. Alonso Núñez de Haro y Peralta, Carta pastoral que el Ilmó. 
Señor Doctor D. Alonso Nuñez de Haro y Peralta del Consejo de S.M. y Arzobispo de México, 
dirige a todos sus amados diocesanos sobre la doctrina sana en général, contraída en par- 
ticular a las más esenciales obligaciones que tenemos para con Dios para con el Rey (Mexico 
City: Don Felipe de Zúñiga y Ontiveros, 1777), 15. See also AGN, Cofradías y Archicofradías, 
vol. 18, exp. 7, fols. 160, 309v. 

20 Ecclesiastics also criticized and condemned other devotions with cardiac iconogra- 
phy, such as solitary illustrations of Mary's heart. Paulino Castañeda Delgado and Pilar 
Hernández Aparicio, El IV “Concilio” Provincial Mexicano (Madrid: Deimos, 2001), 84. 

21 Castañeda Delgado and Hernández Aparicio, IV “Concilio” Provincial Mexicano, Book 2, 
Título xvI11, xv, 512; Francisco Antonio Lorenzana, Cartas pastorales y edictos del illus- 
trissimo Senor don ... Lorenzana, arzobispo de México (Mexico City: Superior Gobierno, 
1770), 65-72. For more, see Brian R. Larkin, “Liturgy, Devotion, and Religious Reform in 
Eighteenth-Century Mexico City” The Americas 60, no. 4 (April 2004): 515. 
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like a superstition.?? Records of the Council reveal that, among the regular cler- 
gy, the image of the Sacred Heart was directly associated with the Jesuits and 
contested for religious (such as superstition) and political (such as the Jesuit 
expulsion) reasons. On both sides of the Atlantic, certain devotional texts 
about the Sacred Heart were even prohibited.?? In 1780 Mexican inquisitorial 
authorities rejected a novena celebrating the Sacred Heart, citing it as “repre- 
hensible" and “apocryphal.”2* Despite the reformist views, plenty of publishers 
continued to print or reprint devotional texts in the late eighteenth century 
and into the nineteenth century and artists continued to make images, dem- 
onstrating the ongoing interests in the cult among the populations of Mexico. 


2 Supporting Jesuit Cults After the Expulsion 


After the Jesuit expulsion, religious orders like the Oratorians, Franciscans, and 
several female orders as well as lay publics played key roles in maintaining 
and even further developing Jesuit visual culture.25 These orders had promot- 
ed Jesuit saints and beliefs prior to 1767, and Oratorian and Franciscan saints 
often accompanied the Sacred Heart in visual culture. The Oratorians would 
assume control of many Jesuit institutions, including the Jesuit Casa Profesa in 
Mexico City. Female religious orders, such as the Conceptionists, Capuchins, 
and Augustinian Recollects, continued to promote the cult of the Sacred Heart 
and Jesuit saints. Besides religious orders, numerous objects once owned by 
the Jesuits were sold or stolen, and often they entered into elite homes. Popular 
Jesuit-supported devotions, such as the Virgin of Loreto, Saint Josaphat, and the 
Sacred Heart, continued spreading to private homes and oratories, particularly 
those owned by creoles who ardently promoted the Jesuits and their affiliated 
religious cults in commissioned paintings, prints, sculptures, and relicarios.26 
Members of the Society of Jesus had educated many creoles as well as served 


22 “mal entendida" and “haber hecho pepitoria del cuerpo de Cristo.” Castañeda Delgado 
and Hernández Aparicio, IV “Concilio” Provincial Mexicano, 84. 

23 AHN, Inq, vol. 3739, exp. 151, fs. 1-4. 

24 AGN, Inq, vol. 1193, exp. 3, fs. 5-11. See also Rubial García and Bieñko de Peralta, “Santa 
Gertrudis, 137, 37n62. 

25 Gauvin Alexander Bailey, “Le style jésuite n'existe pas’: Jesuit Corporate Culture and the 
Visual Arts” in The Jesuits: Cultures, Sciences, and the Arts 1540-1773, ed. John W. O'Malley, 
Gauvin Alexander Bailey, Steven J. Harris, and T. Frank Kennedy, S. J. (Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 1999), 72; Levy, Propaganda, 118; Lara, City, Temple, Stage, 53-59. 

26 Alcalá, “The Jesuits and the Visual Arts, 16; Gabriela Sánchez Reyes, “Oratorios domésti- 
cos: Piedad y oración privada," in Historia de la vida cotidiana en México. El siglo XVIII: 
Entre tradición y cambio, ed. Pilar Gonzalbo Aizpuru (Mexico City: El Colegio de México 
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as the confessors to nuns, many of whom were creoles.?’ Jesuits had support- 
ed criollos in their endeavor to break away from the Spanish Crown. In addi- 
tion, creoles perceived the Jesuit expulsion as a direct threat to them because 
many Jesuits in Mexico were creoles.?8 Later in this Chapter, I discuss how New 
Spanish images of the Sacred Heart possibly participated in discourses about 
creole nationalism. 

Jesuit champions wrote books and letters criticizing the expulsion, such as 
Retrato de los jesuitas (Portrait of the Jesuits); others had visions of the Jesuits 
returning to Mexico and were promptly reported to the Inquisition.?? In some 
instances, images portraying explicit Jesuit iconography functioned as po- 
litically subversive icons to attack the Spanish Crown's decision to expel the 
order. After 1767, there is evidence to suggest that Sacred Heart images oper- 
ated as powerful visual statements of protest and acts of defiance against the 
Spanish Crown.?? Saints affiliated with the Jesuit order also operated as tools 
of subversion, and objects displaying Jesuit iconography became politicized.?! 
For example, in a book detailing the Mexican Virgin of Ocotlán, the printed 


and Fondo de Cultural Económica, 2004), 535-536, 546. See also AGN, Inq., vol. 1179, exp. 
10, 1770, f. 185. 

27 Alcala, Fundaciones Jesuíticas, 17-19. 

28 After the expulsion, riots broke out, and the Spanish army was quickly sent to quell any 
disruptions; certain people were even killed publicly to set an example. See Kuethe and 
Andrien, Spanish Atlantic World, 274—279; and David Brading, "Entre el Renacimiento y 
la Ilustración: La Compañía de Jesús y la patria criolla” in Los jesuitas y la modernidad 
en Iberoamérica 1549-1773, ed. Manuel Marzal and Luis Bacigalupo (Lima: Peru, 2007), 
131-157. For more on the Bourbon reforms and popular rebellions accompanying them 
and the Jesuit expulsion, see Felipe Castro Gutiérrez, Nueva ley y nuevo rey: Reformas bor- 
bónicas y rebelión popular en Nueva España (Zamora, Mexico: El Colegio de Michoacán 
and UNAM, 1996). 

29  Forinstance, see AGN, Inq., vol. 1521, exp 12, fs. 319-343, especially 326; AGN, Inq., vol. 1522, 
exp 1, 1768, 1768, fs. 1-70, 41; exp. 2; exp. 4, especially 201-230, 327-411v. 

30  Depictions of Saint Josaphat (1580/41623), who commonly appeared in prints post-ex- 
pulsion, had the same function. The Jesuits heavily promoted this martyred Lithuanian 
saint, who was beatified in 1643. Several Inquisition cases reveal how reformers and gov- 
ernment officials who supported Charles 111’s decision contested images of him. AGN, 
Inquisition, vol. 1521, expendientes 7, 8, and 9 all discuss prints of Josaphat, which were 
banned in 1768. See also Donahue-Wallace, “Prints and Printmakers,” 263. 

31 This is discussed at length by several scholars; see especially Elizabeth Perry, "Convents, 
Art, and Creole Identity in Late Viceregal New Spain,’ in Woman and Art in Early Modern 
Latin America, ed. Kellen Kee McIntyre and Richard E. Philipps (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 321— 
341; and Elizabeth Perry, "Coronation of the Virgin and Saints, in Painting a New World: 
Mexican Art and Life, 1521-1821, ed. Rogelio Ruiz Gomar, Donna Pierce, and Clara Bargellini 
(Austin and Denver: University of Texas Press and Frederick and Jan Mayer Center for 
Pre-Columbian and Spanish Colonial Art at the Denver Art Museum, 2004), 218. 
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frontispiece displays the Sacred Heart of Jesus with the Virgin miraculously 
appearing before an indigenous man.?? The artists borrowed from portrayals 
of the Virgin of Guadalupe, in which she appeared to humble natives, thereby 
tying the Sacred Heart to miraculous apparitions that occurred on Mexican 
soil. The insertion of the Heart into a narrative of a local vision showcases 
its mutability, as well as its increased politicization over the course of the 
eighteenth century, especially amidst the Jesuit expulsion and the order's 
dissolution. 


3 The Spread of Batoni’s Image to Mexico and Its Creative Reworking 


Amidst these attacks on the Jesuits, baroque Catholicism, and the cult of the 
Sacred Heart, supporters continued to staunchly defend the devotion. Previous 
chapters showcased the many ways in which they disseminated and champi- 
oned the Heart by tying the cult and images to the Eucharist, saints, the sun, and 
scientific discourses. After the Jesuit expulsion, the Sacred Heart functioned as 
an ever more important Jesuit symbol. Expelled members from Spanish ter- 
ritories, such as Pedro Calatayud (1689-1773) and Augustin Cardaveraz (1703- 
1770), felt a sense of cohesion around it.?? Ex-Jesuits continued to participate in 
polemical discussions over the devotion, defending it against Blasi and others. 
These discussions actually augmented interest in the cult at the end of the 
eighteenth century, such as in areas of Italy, like Bologna, where many ex-Je- 
suits lived. Ex-Jesuits managed to maintain the idea that the Sacred Heart and 
the Company of Jesus were united, an idea mirrored in Mexico.34 

Despite criticisms of the cult of the Sacred Heart and the contested nature 
of Batoni’s painting, the Italian artist’s new representation of the Heart was 
widely distributed throughout Italy and other Catholic areas via prints and 
reproductions by Italian painters and printmakers. One such artist to adapt 
Batoni's painting was Pietro Tedeschi. In 1782, he placed Batoni’s ür-image into 
a novel composition (Fig. 73). Rather than Batoni’s bust-length Jesus holding 


32 Manuel de Loaisaga, Historia de la milagrosissima imagen de nuestra señora de Occotlan, 
que se venera extramuros de la ciudad de Tlaxcala: Sacala a luz el bachiller d. Manvel de 
Loaisaga ... Ponelo reverente a la protección de la muy ilustre noble, y leal villa de Cordova, 
en sus benemeritos capitulares (Puebla: La Viuda de Miguel de Ortega, 1745). To see the 
engraving, consult Romero de Terreros, Grabados y grabadores, 151. 

33 For more, see D. Antonio Astorgano Abajo, La literatura de los jesuitas vascos explusos 
(1767-1815) (Madrid: Taravilla, 2009). 

34 Inmaculada Fernández Arrillaga, “Profecías, coplas, creencias y devociones de los jesuitas 
expulsos durante su exilio en Italia,” Revista de Historia Moderna 16 (1997): 96-97. 
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FIGURE 73 

Pietro Tedeschi, Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, 1782. Oil 
on canvas. Chiesa del 
Carmine, Imola, Italy 
IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC 
DOMAIN 








his Heart, Tedeschi displayed Christ standing with his organ ablaze on his 
chest and accompanied by two angels—one of whom holds a chalice with a 
host floating above it. Tedeschi's angels are likely incorporated from an earlier 
print, such as one by Lorenzo Capponi that dates to the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury (Fig. 74). Capponi’s print displays two angels kneeling on clouds below 
a Heart, enflamed and floating above them. With artistic flair, Tedeschi com- 
bined the print with Batoni's painting to craft a novel composition. Tedeschi's 
painting formed part of an altarpiece—perhaps the first Italian one dedicated 
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FIGURE 74 
Lorenzo Capponi, O Sanctum Cor 
Tesu ardeas love mei In flamma Cor 
meum amore tui, c. 1750. Engraving 
BIBL. COM.LE ARCHIGINNASIO 
GDS—BOLOGNA. SAV 3059. 
IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 





to the devotion—rather than functioning as a sottoquadro like Batoni’s Sacred 
Heart. Tedeschi sent his altarpiece to the church of San Giacomo Apostolo 
in Imola, near Bologna, in the Emilia Romagna region.?? Ex-Jesuits relocated 
from the Americas had commissioned it—a point to which shall return—and 
it marked a major shift in Sacred Heart devotion. 

The translation of Batoni’s and Tedeschi’s images into the print medi- 
um demonstrates their success. Prints directly copied both artists’ works or 
presented subtle variations of them. These prints, by artists such as Angelo 
Campanella (1782-90), Pietro Paolo Landoni (after 1782), and G. Zecchi (post- 
1782), conferred more viewers and Sacred Heart supporters, and assisted in 
further aligning the devotion within popular piety (Fig. 75).36 In Campanella's 
print, for instance, Tedeschi's work is expanded, with two additional angels 
who kneel reverently before Christ. An inscription verifies that the engraving 
was based on Tedeschi’s original, conveying to viewers that Campanella made 


35 The altarpiece was later moved to the Chiesa del Carmine in Imola in 1819. 
36 See Seydl, “Sacred Heart of Jesus,” 166-179. 
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FIGURE 75 

Angelo Campanella, Sacred Heart 
of Jesus (Imago SS. Salvatoris, 

quae in Altars Sacratis.mo Eius 
Cordi Dicato, Imolae Colitur in 

Eccl. Parroh. S. Iacobi Ap.), c. 1782. 
Engraving in red ink 

BIBL. MUNICIPAL—IMOLA. G150. 
IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 
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a true copy.3” Other prints based on Batoni's or Tedeschi's paintings also made 
this claim, suggesting an awareness that careful replication was important. 
That some, or all, of these prints arrived in New Spain exemplifies the glob- 
al connections of the Jesuits (or ex-Jesuits) and the cult of the Sacred Heart 
amidst the order's dissolution in 1773. It also testifies to New Spanish artists' 
or patrons' desires to replicate important Italian paintings, “originals” if you 
will. While ultimately opponents of the cult were not successful in removing 
the Sacred Heart from popular religious practice, their attacks did stimulate a 
shift in the Heart's iconography across the globe. Batoni's painting and the nu- 
merous iterations it spawned (directly or indirectly), including Andres López's 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, thus underscore the vast artistic, religious, and political 
networks at work in the eighteenth-century Catholic world. 

Andrés López's painting reveals a “creative reworking of borrowed visual 
motifs, which inserted Batoni's and Tedeschi’s “originals” into a new picto- 
rial context, placing the Mexican image into dialogue with a larger chain of 


37 The inscription states “Imago SS. Salvatoris, quce in Altari Sacratis Eius Cordi / Dicato, 
Imole Colitur in Eccl. Parroh. S. Jacobi Ap. / Petrus Tedeschi pinx. Roma Angelus Campanello 
sculp." Cited in ibid., 109n9. 
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replication.38 Quoting from prints copying both Italian artworks, López includ- 
ed original elements and transformed others. López had access to a copy of one 
of the engravings directly replicating Tedeschi's altarpiece, like Campanella's, 
because another of his paintings for the sacristy of the Casa de Loreto in the 
Oratorio de San Felipe Neri in San Miguel de Allende directly copies it (Fig. 76). 
This painting, from 1795, includes all the figures observed in Campanella's print 
(and others like it), with the addition of many other angels surrounding the 
core. López thus belonged to a larger transatlantic canon of artists inspired by 
Tedeschi's altarpiece and the printed copies it inspired. 

In López's 1797 painting, Christ holds his Heart, the most important change 
from the engraved copies of Tedeschi's altarpiece. This refers back to Batoni's 
ür-image, in which Jesus offers his heart to viewers. López also adjusted the 
overall composition of prints based on Tedeschi's image. He substituted the 
angel holding the liturgical vessel with a figure symbolizing the Catholic 
Church, who wears a papal tiara and holds the chalice with a brilliantly illumi- 
nated eucharistic wafer floating above it. The personified figure of the Catholic 
Church, who looks like a pope, alludes to official papal approval of the cult, 
given in 1765 and again in 1794. In 1794, twenty-one years after the dissolution 
of the Jesuits, Pope Pius v1 published a papal bull (Auctorem Fidei) supporting 
the devotion against Jansenist attacks and effectively condemning the Pistoia 
synod. He rejected beliefs that Christ’s humanity cannot be adored and that 
veneration of the Sacred Heart was false or dangerous.?? Jansenist attacks on 
the cult were moot after this point, with their power and influence diminished. 
In fact, the cult only gained traction, spreading further and amassing many 
more followers as a result of further papal validation. As in López's painting, 
the Heart's power burned more brightly than ever before. 

López's Sacred Heart also foregrounds the subject of the Church and 
Eucharist triumphing over heresy. Rays of light emanate from the eucharis- 
tic host, hitting a book that lists the chapters of the Gospels that detail the 
Last Supper (Matthew 26, Mark 14, Luke 22, and John 13; fig. 77). During the 
Middle Ages, miracles involving consecrated hosts radiating light or changing 
into the Christ child were common. As Chapter 5 discussed, these accounts 
often described the host defeating heretics by striking them down with light- 
ning. Desecration of the Eucharist warranted destructive—and protective— 
light to beat down enemies of God. In López's painting, the light hitting the 
Bible transforms into bolts of bright lightning, striking from the book to topple 


38 Marcus B. Burke and Linda Bantel, Spain and New Spain: Mexican Colonial Arts in Their 
European Context (Corpus Christi, TX: Art Museum of Texas, 1979), 32. 
39  Bovenmasrs, Biblical Spirituality, 170. 
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FIGURE 76 Andrés López, Allegory of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 1795. Oil on canvas. Casa de 
Loreto, Congregación del Oratorio de San Felipe Neri (sacristy) in San Miguel de 
Allende, Mexico 
PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY OF BOB SCHALKWIJK 


several heretics: one under the foot of the pope, two others beneath the cher- 
ubs holding the Gospels.* The painting communicates the message that along 


40 Snoek, Medieval Piety, 59; Camporesi, “The Consecrated Host,” 323, 326-328. 
Lauren G. Kilroy-Ewbank - 978-90-04-38496-5 
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FIGURE 77 Andrés López, Detail of Sacred Heart of Jesus with Saints, 1797. Oil on canvas 
MUSEO NACIONAL DEL VIRREINATO. PHOTOGRAPH BY STEVEN ZUCKER 


with the Church and Eucharist, the Sacred Heart participates in achieving this 
victory over heresy.*! 

Mexican devotional texts referred constantly to the sacramented Sacred 
Heart's ability to destroy heresy and heretics. One text claimed it enlight- 
ened people with its example and melted even the coldest spirits. The same 
text asked people to listen to Mass with great devotion to repair the offenses 
brought against the Heart of Christin churches and on altars, and thus, the holy 
sacrament.*? Another devotional claimed that “while your Divine providence's 
eternal disposition allows the Gentiles, heretics, Jews, and Pagans to not know 


41  Asimilar image appears in the copper engraving Alegoría de San Gregorio by F. Selma, 
drawn after Ximenez. See Manuel Romero de Terreros, Miscelanea de arte colonial (Mexico 
City: Reaseguros Alianza, 1990), 217. This print's incorporation into López's painting is the 
subject of a forthcoming publication. 

42  Diafeliz, n.p. 
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this admirable Sacrament, make your beloved Christian children love it, revere 
it, adore it, and not offend it^? Similar to these devotional texts, López's paint- 
ing declared the Sacred Heart was not heretical, but rather worked to destroy 
those who were. It celebrated the dual nature of Christ and supported the mys- 
tical associations of the cult, specifically its connections with visions and the 
Eucharist. 

López's painting also visually parallels the host, Christ, and the Sacred 
Heart—all the same matter—with the sun, to once again celebrate the sacra- 
mented-Heart-sun. Besides destroying heretics, the host’s illumination mirrors 
the fiery illumination of Christ's Heart and head. Christ's resplendency echoes 
across the composition, creating a rhythmic patterning of light. The composi- 
tion also suggests the connection between the sources of light, as the personi- 
fication of the Catholic Church, Christ, and the angels create a triangular form, 
which is then subdivided by a zig-zag pattern. The compositional zig-zag line 
begins at Christ’s left shoulder, reversing its course at his elbow and continuing 
to the blazing organ. From there the line continues to the consecrated host, 
then along the rays of light shooting towards the Bible held by the angels. From 
here the line ends with the lightning destroying heretics. The painting con- 
veys that like the host removed from its monstrance to shine, so too is Christ’s 
Heart removed from its corporeal container to illuminate the world. It parallels 
the triumph of the Eucharist with the triumph of the Sacred Heart, commu- 
nicating how Christ’s Heart had the power to rid the world of heresy. Lopez’s 
depiction effectively refuted opponents’ claims about the Sacred Heart’s very 
nature and encoded the image within mystical discourse.^^ The Heart was the 
Light, or lux mundi, to combat the luces, or lights, of the enlightenment, a vi- 
sual proclamation against the attacks by Jansenists, other religious reformers, 
and anti-Jesuits in general, many of whom still believed the Jesuits and their 
followers were a threat to Spanish regalism and the Church. 

While it is unclear who owned this painting or whether its original view- 
ers made the explicit connection between Batoni's and López's paintings, it 
is certain that prints of Batoni's painting or other works replicating it circu- 
lated around New Spain. Andrés López, whether out of his own free will or 
that of his patron, responded to the debate over carnality versus metaphor and 
over whether the meaty, human heart of Jesus undermined other theological 


43 “Pero mientras la eterna disposición de tu Divina providencia permite, que los Gentiles, 
Hereges, Judios, y Paganos no conozcan este admirable Sacramento, haz, Señor, que tus 
hijos queridos los Christianos lo amen, lo reverencien, lo adoren, y no ofendan” Practica 
para celebrar (1766), n.p. 

44 Fora discussion of some of the medieval miracles involving incorruptible hosts, see 
Snoek, Medieval Piety, 319-22. 
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conceptions of his whole body and being. In many ways, his painting is simi- 
lar to other late eighteenth- or early nineteenth-century images, such as an 
engraving depicting Christ with his Heart squirting a stream of blood into a 
chalice.** Both the engraving and López's image espoused the eucharistic un- 
derpinnings of the Sacred Heart as the literal embodiment of Christ's body and 
blood. 


4 Further Politicization of the Heart 


López's Sacred Heart is but one example of the reach of Batoni’s image and 
its variants in New Spain. Depictions that borrowed from these Italian art- 
works became a popular subject of late-eighteenth century Mexican relicarios, 
many of which wealthy elites and men and women of religious orders owned 
(Fig. 78).^9 Prior to the dissemination of Batoni's version of the Sacred Heart 
to New Spain after 1767, many relicarios displayed the anatomically correct 
Sacred Heart floating in a mystical landscape, both alone and paired with 
saints (Fig. 70). Relicario iconography thus mirrored the Heart's appearance 
in paintings on copper or canvas and in prints. After the introduction of im- 
ages inspired by Batoni's painting, such as prints of Tedeschi's version, there 
was a marked increase in relicarios demonstrating this shift in iconography. 
While the earlier iconographic conventions showing saints and floating hearts 
did not end, they were noticeably less common, once again mirroring shifts in 
other painted and printed media. 

That Batoni's controversial image appeared in a variety of media in New 
Spain attests to the power of visual exchange that occurred between Italy and 
the Spanish viceroyalty. Mexican images, including relicarios created after 
1767 and 1773, suggest that artists or patrons chose to replicate this contested 
Jesuit image. The Jesuit expulsion angered many social groups in New Spain 
who possibly commissioned replications of Batoni's painting to champion 
the Jesuits and their associated devotion. These representations suggest that 
owners of this imagery desired to align themselves with this specific type of 
Sacred Heart iconography because it broke away from the more popular float- 
ing Sacred Heart frequently seen prior to 1767. 


45 See Devocionario mexicano (Mexico City: Backal, 1998), 23, fig. 9. 

46 Martha J. Egan, Relicarios: Devotional Miniatures from the Americas (Santa Fe: Museum 
of New Mexico Press, 1993), 33-34. See also Artemio de Valle Arizpe, Notas de platería 
(Mexico City: Herrero Hermanos, Sucesores, 1961), 98, 145, 361; Martha J. Egan, “Escudos 
de monjas: Religious miniatures of New Spain,” Latin American Art Magazine, Inc. 5, no. 4 
(1994), 43-46. 
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FIGURE 78 

Currently unidentified artist, Allegory 
of the Sacred Heart (obverse) and Saint 
Aloysius Gonzaga (reverse), relicario, 
late eighteenth or early nineteenth 
century. Gouache on ivory and 
fragment of cloth 

MUSEO SOUMAYA. PHOTOGRAPH BY 
THE AUTHOR 





The floating Sacred Heart was not abandoned however, and it maintained its 
political connotations as well. While not replicating Batoni’s 1767 painting, 
many escudos de monjas (nuns' shields or badges) depicted the Sacred Hearts 
of Christ and Mary in conjunction with saints like Gertrude, Teresa, Ignatius 
of Loyola, and Aloysius Gonzaga (Fig. 79). Escudos, which were worn on the 
front of nuns’ habits and considered a subgenre of relicarios, were circular or 
oval discs of vellum or copper or occasionally embroidered, and were 15 to 
20 cm in diameter.*” Portraits of Jeronymite and Conceptionist nuns wearing 
escudos adorned with the Sacred Heart abound in the eighteenth century and 
early nineteenth century, as exemplified by the portrait of Sor Maria Antonia 
de Corazón de Jesús (Fig. 80). Escudos demonstrate the continued popularity 
of devotion to the Heart among other religious orders besides the Jesuits in 
the aftermath of the expulsion. Because relicarios and escudos were objects 
carried on a person’s body, they further reveal how the cult of the Sacred Heart 
operated not only as the subject of public cultic piety, but also as an impor- 
tant cultic image and devotion in the private sphere. These small-scale objects 


47 For more on escudos, see Egan, Relicarios, 55-64; Elizabeth Perry, “Escudos de monjas/ 
Shields of Nuns: The Creole Convent and Images of Mexican Identity in Miniature” (PhD 
diss., Brown University, 1998), 43-46. 
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FIGURE 79 José María Vázquez, Our Lady of the Immaculate 
Conception Surrounded by Saints, eighteenth 
century. Nun's Shield. Oil on copper 
MUSEO AMPARO, PUEBLA. IMAGE IN THE 
PUBLIC DOMAIN 


heralded a wearer's affiliation with the Jesuits or their associated devotions, 
and helped to maintain and increase the presence of the Heart. 


5 Creole Nationalism, Guadalupe, and the Heart 


Besides religious and political reforms in the eighteenth century, another so- 
cial phenomenon warrants brief examination in relation to the cult of the 
Sacred Heart: the rise of creole nationalism.^? Beginning in the seventeenth 


48 A number of historians have discussed the issue of creole identity-formation, including 
Brading, First America; J. 1. Israel, Race, Class, and Politics in Colonial Mexico, 1600-1670 
(Oxford: Oxford up, 1975); and Anthony Pagden, “Identity Formation in Spanish America,” 
in Colonial Identity in the Spanish World, 1500-1800, ed. Nicholas Canny and Anthony 
Pagden (Princeton: Princeton UP, 1987), 51-94. 
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FIGURE 80 José María Vázquez, Portrait of Sister María Antonia 
del Corazón de Jesús, 1814. Oil on canvas 
MUNAL. IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


century, creoles began to define themselves in opposition to Spain and disputed 
Spanish domination by appropriating and re-writing the pre-Columbian past, 
promoting local Mexican cults, and actively engaging in intellectual activities. * 
Scholars have characterized literature and artworks produced during this time, 
such as Bernardo de Balbuena's La grandeza mexicana (1604) and many of Sor 
Juana Inés de la Cruz's plays, poems, and prose texts, as encoding a creole, 


49 The conscious manipulation of native history and peoples created an imagined past akin 
to Europe's classical antiquity. Creoles also employed divine apparitions appearing on 
American soil as further propaganda in their quest for an “American” identity. See Jacques 
Lafaye, Quetzalcóatl and Guadalupe: The Formation of Mexican National Consciousness 
1531-1813, trans. Benjamin Keen (Chicago and London: University of Chicago, 1976), xvii. 
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not peninsular, consciousness.*% Sor Juana's introductory loa for The Divine 
Narcissus, her allegorical auto sacramental (1688), honored the Eucharist and 
was performed on the festival of Corpus Christi. She created personifications 
of the Occident, America, Religion, and Zeal, all of whom debated the essence 
of the Great God of Seeds (her term for Huitzilopochtli, the Aztec patron 
deity). She paralleled the Christian ceremony of the Eucharist to a pagan ritual 
devoted to Huitzilopochtli, “combining pagan and Christian stories to express 
their common truth,” as one scholar put it.5! Creoles and mestizos in Mexico 
began to think of themselves as “Mexicans.” Creoles, especially, had become 
acutely aware that the social hierarchy placed them beneath peninsulares, 
and sought to improve their socio-political situation by embracing a broader 
identity. 

Eighteenth-century visual culture expressed discourses of creole national- 
ism or reform. Patrons commissioned images with strong nationalist and pro- 
pagandistic charges.52 The Virgin of Guadalupe, for example, functioned as a 
symbol of creole pride and nationalism because her appearance on Mexican 
soil served to create “Mexico out of New Spain,’ which was manifest in im- 
ages exhibiting her protection of creoles.9? Like the Virgin of Guadalupe, the 


50 See Bernardo de Balbuena, La grandeza mexicana y Compendio apologético en alabanza 
de la poesía (Mexico City: Porrúa, 1971). This is also discussed in Lafaye, Quetzalcóatl and 
Guadalupe, 71; Marcus B. Burke, “A Mexican Artistic Consciousness,’ in Mexico: Splendors 
of Thirty Centuries, exh. cat., ed. John P. O'Neill (Boston and New York: Bulfinch and the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1990), 321. 

51 Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, El divino Narciso / The Divine Narcissus, trans. Patricia A. Peters 
and Renée Domeier (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1998), “Introduction,” 
xxiv. See also Debroise, “Heart Attacks, 25. Although Sor Juana's loa was never performed 
in Spain, to some it represented a “cry if not of independence then at least of cultur- 
al vindication,” according to José Joaquín Blanco, La literatura en la Nueva España I, 
Esplendores y miserias de los criollos (Mexico City: Cal y Arena, 1989), 49. 

52 “para un Nueva España tan necesitada de signos de identidad, se trataba de imágenes 
de suyo “ideologizadas' con una fuerte carga nacionalista y propagandística y ligadas a 
los ritos del poder en cualesquiera de sus niveles o direcciones” Jaime Cuadriello, “Del 
escudo de armas al estandarte armado,” in Los pinceles de la historia: De la patria criolla a 
la nación mexicana, 1750-1860, ed. Esther Acevedo, Jaime Cuadriello, and Fausto Ramírez 
(Mexico City: Instituto Nacional de Bellas Artes, 2000), 33. See also Cuadriello, “Triunfo y 
fama de Miguel Ángel americano: El nombre de Miguel Cabrera,” in Arte, historia, e iden- 
tidad en América: Visiones comparativas, ed. Gustavo Curiel, Renato González Mello, and 
Juana Gutiérrez Haces (Mexico City: 11E/UNAM, 1994), 405-418. 

53 Burke, “Mexican Artistic Consciousness,” 321; Peterson, “Creating the Virgin of Guadalupe,” 
40. An extensive bibliography on the Virgin of Guadalupe exists, so I refer the reader here 
to some of the most significant publications beyond those I have already cited, such as 
William Taylor, “The Virgin of Guadalupe in New Spain: An Inquiry into the Social History 
of Marian Devotion,” American Ethnologist 14, no. 1, Frontiers of Christian Evangelism 
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Sacred Heart functioned as a banner under which people gathered to support 
their religious beliefs as well as the Jesuits. While today Guadalupe is a more 
acknowledged and prevalent image of la patria criolla, or creole patriotism, 
during the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, the cult of the Sacred 
Heart did function similarly to the Mexican Virgin, especially after 1767. 

Various social and ethnic groups in New Spain employed images of the holy 
body part to transgress dominant religious and political discourses, potentially 
creating a subversive counter-discourse. The cult’s development coincided 
with the rise in creole nationalism, so the Sacred Heart may have been de- 
ployed in new nationalist discourses of Mexican identity, functioning as a po- 
liticized, theological body metaphor to aid creoles in their fight for autonomy 
from Spain.** A similar politicization of the Sacred Heart occurred in France 
as well. During the French Revolution many people wanted to revive the Jesuit 
Order, and the Sacred Heart, as Raymond Jonas puts it, “emerged as the devo- 
tion and the image of Catholic resistance to the scourge of the Revolution.” 
Exiled Jesuits in Italy who had once worked in or were from the Americas 
helped to foster creole patriotism from afar, and one can imagine how the 
Sacred Heart, as a heavily Jesuit-supported devotion, participated in this po- 
liticization of imagery.°® 

Explicit visual connections between the Sacred Heart, the Virgin of 
Guadalupe, and the Jesuits attest to the Heart's possible role in the devel- 
opment of creole nationalism. Little scholarly attention focuses on the re- 
lationship between the two devotions, but there is sufficient evidence to 
demonstrate it. The Jesuit expulsion made these ties especially clear, and the 
global Catholic cult bonded with a more localized cult.5’ Inventories of Jesuit 
colegios reveal that the two were often paired. For instance, an inventory of the 
colegio of San Pedro y San Pablo in Mexico City, taken between 1770 and 1771, 


(February 1987): 9-33; Jeanette Favrot Peterson, “The Virgin of Guadalupe: Symbol of 
Conquest or Liberation?,” Art Journal 51, no. 4 (Winter 1992):39—47; and C. M. Stafford Poole, 
Our Lady of Guadalupe: The Origins and Sources of a Mexican National Symbol, 1531-1797 
(Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 1997). 

54 Historian Jacques Le Goff’s work on the political use of body metaphors in the Middle 
Ages serves as a model here, as does Michel Foucault’s work on disciplined bodies. See 
Foucault, Discipline and Punish; and Jacques Le Goff, “Head or Heart? The Political Use of 
Body Metaphor in the Middle Ages,” in Fragments for a History of the Human Body, Part 3, 
Zone 5, ed. Michel Feher (New York: Zone Books, 1989), 12-27. 

55 Jonas, France and the Cult of the Sacred Heart, 90. 

56 Formoreonthe exiled Jesuits and their fomenting of creole patriotism, see Jorge Cañizares- 
Esguerra, How to Write the History of the New World: Historiographies, Epistemologies, and 
Identities in the Eighteenth-Century Atlantic World (Palo Alto, CA: Stanford UP, 2001). 

57  Seydl, “Sacred Heart of Jesus,” 44. 
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FIGURE 81 Francisco Martínez, Our Lady of Guadalupe Surrounded by Saints Joseph with 
Child, Ignatius of Loyola, Aloysious Gonzaga, Anne, Diego of Alcala, Bridget, 
Stanislaus Kostka, Francis Xavier and Joaquim, under the Protection of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus and the Holy Trinity, c. 1754. Nun’s Shield. Oil on copper 
MUSEO SOUMAYA. PHOTOGRAPH BY THE PICTURE ART COLLECTION/ 


ALAMY STOCK PHOTO 


lists a retablo dedicated to the Virgin of Guadalupe, upon which was “an oval 
painting of the Heart of Jesus with a gilded, glass frame and flowers and two 
angelitos to the side.”*8 Escudos de monjas that figure the Virgin of Guadalupe 
(instead of the more common Virgin of the Immaculate Conception) some- 
times include the Heart, such as one by Francisco Martínez (Fig. 81). At La 
Enseñanza church (1772-78) in Mexico City, a retablo honoring the Virgin of 


58 “un lienzo ovalado del Corazon de Jhs con vidrio marco dorado, y flores y dos angelitos al 
lado" AGN/IV, Temporalidades, caja 1517, exp 5, 1770-1771, f. 8r; AGN/RP1, Clero Regular y 
Secular, vol. 54, exp. 2, 1767, f. 246r. 
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Guadalupe includes a tabernacle door decorated with the Sacred Heart below 
it (Fig. 56). The church connected to a convent, with nuns hailing from wealthy 
creole families as well as other social echelons. These few examples attest to 
the development of the visual marriage of the Heart and Guadalupe in late 
eighteenth-century Mexico. With the increased politicization of both icons 
during this time, we can surmise that this visual combination communicated 
a political message, especially for individuals, groups, or spaces connected to 
the emerging national identity forming in Mexico. 

This practice of juxtaposing the Sacred Heart and Guadalupe was also 
echoed in other parts of the Catholic world after 1767. In 1768, for example, 
ex-Jesuits from the Spanish Americas sought refuge in Bologna, specifically in 
the town of Imola. Multiple paintings of the Sacred Heart appeared in Imola, 
including a now lost painting in the Chiesa del Suffraggio of the Heart with 
Jesuit saints and paintings of the Hearts of Mary and Christ in the Chiesa dei 
Cappuccini.5? It seems the Jesuits were responsible for commissioning two 
altarpieces for the church of San Giacomo Apostolo that united the Sacred 
Heart and the Virgin of Guadalupe—notably the same church for which they 
commissioned Tedeschi's altarpiece that borrowed from Batoni's painting.®° 
Sometime around 1780, these Jesuits placed a sottoquadro of the Sacred 
Heart—which they may have brought with them from the Americas—before 
an altarpiece of the Virgin of Guadalupe.® After this point, they asked Tedeschi 
to create his altarpiece. Both Guadalupe and the Sacred Heart were relatively 
new cults, and both needed verification. The Sacred Heart and Guadalupe 
shared other common traits: the experience of mystical visions and their pop- 
ular support. Intertwining them no doubt aided in legitimating them, whether 
in New Spain, Italy, or beyond.®? 

The pairing of the Sacred Heart and the Virgin of Guadalupe as politi- 
cized religious symbols that supported creole nationalism, and eventually 
an americano or mexicano identity rooted in unique local Mexican miracles 
(Guadalupe) and global baroque Catholic devotions (the Sacred Heart), seems 


59  Seydl, “Sacred Heart of Jesus,” 174n73. 

60 Ibid., 172. 

61 While these Jesuits were noted as from South America, it is likely that there were also 
Jesuits from New Spain. 

62 José Alberto Moreno Chávez's has a fascinating study of the cults of the Sacred Heart 
and Virgin of Guadalupe in late nineteenth and early twentieth century Mexico, provid- 
ing further evidence that the two politicized devotions became intertwined—a process 
that I argue began in the eighteenth century. See Devociones políticas: Cultura católica y 
politización en la Arquidiócesis de México, 1880—1920 (Mexico City: El Colegio de México, 
2013). 
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to have continued into the post-Independence and revolutionary period. 
During the Porfiriato (1876-1910), members of the archconfraternity of the 
Guard of Honor envisioned themselves as an army defending Christ's Heart 
at a time of increasing secularism.9? During the Cristero Rebellion (1926-29), 
flags sometimes included Guadalupe and the Heart, as well as proclamations 
of “Viva Cristo Rey” (Live Christ the King) and “Ejercito Libertador” (Liberation 
Army), as signs of rebellion against the anti-Catholic, secularizing govern- 
ment. Eucharistic adoration, as well as a strong rhetoric of love of Jesus, were 
key components of cristero identity. However, the Eucharist could not be dis- 
played in churches during the Cristiada after public worship was suspended; 
the Sacred Heart's eucharistic associations were thus highlighted by its inclu- 
sion on such flags.9^ The continuation of this pairing to convey a politicized 
Mexican Catholic, especially baroque Catholic, identity begs further explo- 
ration, especially considering the earlier viceregal use of these two symbols 
together. 


6 Winning the War on Images of Christ's Heart 


Colonial Mexican artists developed new pictorial strategies and iconography 
in response to contemporary polemics about the Sacred Heart in the late eigh- 
teenth century. Artists responded to current debates and inserted themselves 
and their art into global Catholic discussions, transforming visualizations of 
the Sacred Heart. Andrés López's Sacred Heart of Jesus reveals how arguments 
that raged in papal Rome (and other areas of Catholic Europe) concerned 
other parts of the world as well. His painting presented an original and in- 
novative visualization of the Sacred Heart, as most Mexican works did. From 
the first half of the eighteenth century, artists demonstrated their ability not 


63 Matthew Butler, “Eucharistic Angels: Mexico's Nocturnal Adoration and the 
Masculinization of Postrevolutionary Catholicism, 1910-1930," in Local Church, Global 
Church: Catholic Activism in Latin America from Rerum Novarum to Vatican II, ed. 
Stephen J. C. Andes and Julia G. Young (Washington: Catholic University of America Press, 
2016), 63-64. 

64 Ibid., 83-84; and Butler, “Revolution and the Ritual Year: Religious Conflict and Innovation 
in Cristero Mexico,” Journal of Latin American Studies 38, no. 3 (Aug. 2006): 465-490. 
Interestingly, during the Cristero War many Mexicans who supported the cristeros em- 
igrated to the United States, as discussed in Julia G. Young, “Mexican Immigrants, the 
U.S. Catholic Church, and Mexico's Cristero War, 1926-29, The Catholic Historical Review 
98, no. 2 (April 2012): 271-300. Given the Cristero use of the Sacred Heart, it seems plau- 
sible that one reason for the continued use of the Heart as a symbol of Mexican and 
Mexican-American identity results from this period of emigration. 
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only to replicate naturalistic hearts created by artists like Charles Natoire, but 
also to invent new iconographic frameworks within which to place the Sacred 
Heart, whether that be portraying numerous saints in the company of the 
Heart or evidencing the notable and important changes occurring in the late 
eighteenth century, as Andrés López's 1797 painting does. 

At a time when Church reforms emphasized rational thought, orthodoxy, 
and propriety, the Sacred Heart challenged aspects of this new enlightenment 
Catholicism. Throughout the eighteenth century, the Jansenists were some of 
the most vocal critics of the Sacred Heart, the Jesuits, and baroque Catholicism. 
But they too eventually fell from grace. Their eventual downfall factored into 
the Heart’s ultimate success as the focus of worship and as a devotional image. 
For all the attempts to eradicate the cult, the many ways in which support- 
ers chose to advertise it prevented Jansenists and those aligned with Jansenist 
ideas to win the war on the image of the Heart. 

As the various chapters of this book have demonstrated, baroque Catholic 
ideas, popular culture, natural philosophy, and emerging sciences influenced 
the creation and reception of new depictions of Christ’s Heart. The cultic 
icon encoded religiously, politically, and scientifically charged discourses. 
Supporters defended the devotion via images, texts, and sermons against at- 
tacks on the cult for its supposed novelty and heretical nature, its connections 
to mystical Catholicism and the Jesuits, and its carnal and eucharistic readings. 
Ultimately, they won: many people adored the Sacred Heart as holy and con- 
tinue to do so today. 
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Conclusion: Forming a New History of the 
Sacred Heart 


The religious cult of the Sacred Heart thrived as a powerful entity into the na- 
tional period after Mexican Independence—albeit with transformations in its 
visual appearance. By the mid-nineteenth century, images of the Sacred Heart 
became more homogenous across the globe. They typically portray Christ 
pointing to his blazing Heart on his chest or holding the sacred viscera. The 
increased homogenization of imagery directly reflects eighteenth-century 
debates, events, and confrontations, particularly those occurring in the latter 
portion of the century. 

Upon their restoration as an official religious order in 1814 by Pope Pius vit, 
the Jesuits used the Sacred Heart as a beacon of their victory. The connection 
between the devotion and its imagery and the particular Catholic dogma of 
the Jesuits strengthened. The order once again began publishing pamphlets 
and other devotional literature about the Heart in abundance, reprinting ear- 
lier texts and creating new ones. New images and badges—often in metal — 
offered yet another way in which the Jesuits continued to foment devotion to 
the Sacred Heart. Texts suggested keeping these objects on your person at all 
times to kiss and adore throughout the day. One can imagine the important 
role that relicarios must have played at this moment in time as religious jewelry 
intended to be handled or kissed and adored daily. Prints and small portable 
paintings (such as metal retablo paintings) also continued to be important in 
the devotional life of the Heart, and increasingly became associated with pop- 
ular piety (Fig. 82). 

By 1819, the congregation of the Pía Unión del Sagrado Corazón de Jesús (more 
commonly referred to simply as the Pía Unión) appeared in Rome; congrega- 
tions under Jesuit leadership with the same dedication to the Heart quickly 
followed in Mexico City, then in Toluca, Querétaro, Taxco, Otumba, Santa Ana 
Chautempan, Topoyanco, Puebla, Atotonilco el Chico, Jonacatepec, Celaya, 
Dolores, San Miguel el Grande, and Zumpango. Juan de Loyola's The Sacred 
Heart of Jesus was reprinted for the fifth time in 1820 in New Spain, likely as a 
way to drum up support for the Pia Union. In the prologue of the new edition, 
Archbishop Pedro José de Fonte claimed there were 120 congregants belonging 
to the newly established congregation in New Spain in less than a year.! Many 
nineteenth-century devotional texts would follow Juan de Loyola in reaffirming 


1 All historical information is from Loyola, Corazón Sagrado de Jesús. 
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FIGURE 82 Currently unidentified artist, Sacred Heart of Jesus, mid-nineteenth 
century. Tin retablo 
EL PASO MUSEUM OF ART. PHOTOGRAPH BY WMPEARL 


the eucharistic underpinnings of the Sacred Heart and emphasized the organ’s 
connection to intense love, medieval and early modern saints, and the Jesuits.” 


2 Some are reprints of earlier texts, including: Oración al Sagrado Corazon; Novena en honra 
de la soberana imagen de Cristo Crucificado; Novena a el sacratisimo Corazon de Jesus, sa- 
grada de la sólidas de un Librito que con titulo Tesoro escondido en el Corazon de Jesus, ha 
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It would seem that Jesuit supporters once again drew on the same discourses 
that had been popularized in the previous century to attract new followers of 
the Heart. 

However, the Sacred Heart cult's ongoing popular presence in Mexico can- 
not be solely attributed to the Jesuits' return to Mexico in 1816. In 1820, there 
were only about thirty Jesuit brothers in Mexico. Church officials removed the 
order from Mexico again in 1821, and reinstituted it yet another time in 1843. 
Throughout the period, the Jesuit's position was tenuous, and thus the cult's 
success was not only due to its integral connection to the order. As I have dis- 
cussed throughout this book, the Sacred Heart found favor among most sectors 
of Novohispanic population, with many espousing Jesuit ideas after the order's 
expulsion. Moreover, the fall of the Jansenists and their unsuccessful attempts 
to rid Catholicism of “baroque” practices and devotions also allowed the cult 
of the Heart to grow further. 

The Pía Unión congregations, however, proved effective at stimulating and 
renewing interest in the Sacred Heart. New types of images appeared in re- 
sponse to the new congregations. As noted earlier though, the thematic varia- 
tion inherent in eighteenth-century Sacred Heart images decreased in the 
nineteenth century. In 1821, a devocionario published for the use of congregants 
of the Pía Unión included a new print showing the Sacred Heart in a roun- 
del with the words “Cor Jesu Ardens Amore” (The Heart of Jesus Burning with 
Love) (Fig. 83).3 Putti surrounding the sacred organ have been omitted, but 
more flames added. The print displays a return to a more simplified image of 
the Sacred Heart, although the artist still demonstrates some sensitivity to the 
organ’s anatomy. Moreover, visual representations of Christ holding his Heart 
became increasingly standardized in prints, painting, and sculpture (Fig. 84). 
Not only did the iconography shift, but so did the medium in which artists 
produced most images. One would be hard pressed to find a church in Mexico 
today that does not have a freestanding sculpture or lithograph of Christ hold- 
ing his Heart. Nevertheless, depictions of Christ's disembodied Heart did 


salido nuevamente a luz para dar noticia de su Sagrado culto a nuestra España (Mexico City: 
Ontiveros, 1815); Obsequios al Ságrado Corazon de Jesus, que pueden hacerse en quince dias, 
o dividirse en quince horas, o practicarse todos en una (Mexico City: Alejandro Valdés, 1828); 
Preces diarias al Sagrado Corazon de Jesus (Puebla: Hospital de S. Pedro, 1834); Devoto devo- 
cionario en honor del Sagrado Corazon de Jesus, dispuesto por un religioso de la Compañia de 
Jesus al México, para utilidad de los devotos Congregantes de la Pia Union (Mexico City: Luis 
Abadiano y Valdés, 1838). 

3 Piadoso devocionario en honor del Sagrado Corazon de Jesus, dispuesto por un religioso de 
la Compañía de Jesus de México, para utilidad de los devotos congregantes de la Pía Unión 
(Mexico City: C. Alejandro Valdés, 1821). 
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FIGURE 83 

Currently unidentified artist, 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, 1821. 
Woodcut. In Piadoso devocionario 
en honor del Sagrado Corazón de 
Jesús dispuesto por un religioso de la 
Compañía de Jesús de México para 
utilidad de los devotos congregantes 
de la Pia Unión (Mexico City: 
Alejandro Valdés, 1821) 
PHOTOGRAPH BY AUTHOR 
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continue to be made, especially in painted tin retablos and metal votives af- 
fixed within churches or homes. 

Mary's Sacred Heart also gained popularity in the nineteenth and twenti- 
eth centuries. Numerous Mexican churches today possess a rectangular litho- 
graphic print of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart, which shows Mary with her 
Sacred Heart and the Christ child in her arms. The general increase in images 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus or Mary from the mid-nineteenth century onward 
likely reflects the extension of the cults of the Sacred Hearts to the universal 
Church in 1856 and the beatification of Alacoque in 1864. After 1856, numerous 
Catholic congregations and religious groups from around the world devoted 
themselves to the Sacred Heart, with 1875 marking a year in which numerous 
religious groups and sodalities consecrated themselves to it. In 1899, the Sacred 
Heart was raised to the double rite of first class when the pope consecrated 
humankind to the Heart. In 1924, Mexico consecrated itself to the Sacred Heart 
and devotion to the holy organ remains popular. No detailed examination of 
nineteenth-century and twentieth-century Mexican representations of the 
Sacred Heart yet exists, but perhaps future research will fill this lacuna. No 
doubt with better understanding of the post-Independence period changes 
that occurred in artistic representations, devotional practices, and general 
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FIGURE 84 Currently unidentified artist, Jesus with His Sacred 
Heart, nineteenth century. Wood, gesso, paint, 
polyester wig, glass eyes, eyelashes, fabric garments, 
golden crown and scepter. In the Church of Santiago 
in Cuilapan, Oaxaca, Mexico 
PHOTOGRAPH BY CLAIRE AND RICHARD STRACKE 


social and cultural associations with Christ's Heart, an even more complex his- 
tory of the Mexican cult of the Sacred Heart and its accompanying imagery 
will form. 

Today, people flicking on light-switches emblazoned with a version of José 
de Páez's Sacred Heart, observing tattoos of the Heart, and eating cupcakes 
decorated with it do so without necessarily pausing on the image's allusions to 
the Eucharist, sacramented-Heart-sun, mysticism, Jesuits, or even Batoni's fa- 
mous painting. Given the complex and compelling history of the Sacred Heart 
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in colonial Mexico and the world at large, it seems odd that today many people 
typically view it as a simplistic religious icon, a kitschy Catholic image, or as ev- 
idence of enduring Mesoamerican heart sacrifice given the image's contested 
history and visual transformations.* 

As I hope I have demonstrated, colonial Mexican images of the Sacred Heart 
worked as multivalent signs and participated in some of the most important 
religious and political discourses of their time. These artworks reveal they ac- 
tively participated in Jesuit circles, helping the religious order build and main- 
tain support for baroque Catholicism as enlightened religious reformers sought 
to dispel with emotive Catholic practices and images encouraging sensuous 
engagement with the divine. As the cult of Christ's Heart took root in New 
Spain—among the Jesuits and beyond—it is clear that it also aided devotees 
in expressing their eucharistic devotion and broader apocalyptic concerns. It 
tied them to specific emotional communities and encouraged prescribed ways 
in which to worship Christ's sacred anatomy. An important thread through- 
out this book is the close connection between Sacred Heart imagery and reli- 
gious texts centered on appreciating, knowing, and engaging with Christ’s holy 
organ. It is my belief that we cannot fully understand either without examin- 
ing them together, for they reveal the complexities of the cult as well as unique 
ways that words and images encoded ideas, in this case about the Heart. It is 
clear that devotional texts did not serve as the sole source for artists as they 
created images; often the two worked together towards the same devotional, 
political, or propagandistic goals. 

The cult’s connections to scientific and medical discussions highlight an- 
other compelling facet of its history. As the eighteenth century became the era 
of uncovering and knowing, supporters of Christ’s Heart found ways to argue 
and prove its relationship to God’s cosmic structure. They framed the Heart 
with ideas drawn from humoralism, Aristotelianism, and heliocentrism as they 
probed Christ's most sacred organ in their quest for a deeper understanding 
of God. Simultaneously, opponents of the cult borrowed from scientific and 
medical discussions—albeit different ones from those who championed the 
cult—to dislodge Christ's Heart from its preeminent position among peoples 
across the Catholic world. In New Spain, artists and authors demonstrated 


4 See, for instance, a review of The Arts in Latin America exhibition by Christopher Knight, 
“Visions of imperial power” Los Angeles Times 29 October 2006. See also David Morgan, 
Visual Piety: A History and Theory of Popular Religious Images (Berkeley and Los Angeles: The 
University of California Press, 1998); Morgan, Sacred Heart; Jonas, France and the Cult of the 
Sacred Heart, 6; Karl Pawek, “Il Kitsch Cristiano,” in I/ Kitsch, ed. Gillo Dorfles (Milan: Gabriele 
Mazzota Editore, 1969), 142-150; and Richard Egenter, The Desecration of Christ (Chicago: 
Franciscan Herald Press, 1967). 
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their awareness of these debates that originated in Europe and used their 
respective media to participate in the debates around the validity of Christ's 
Heart as a Catholic devotion. 

While elite creoles certainly favored Christ's Heart, they were not the only 
group that partook in cultic worship of it. This book hopefully offers a foun- 
dation for others to explore further those groups and individuals who adored 
Christ's Heart, used and perhaps commissioned images, and aided in circulat- 
ing the cult around the viceroyalty. The cosmopolitan and ethnically mixed 
population of the late-colonial era and its engagement with Heart-centered 
devotion offer more clues about the formation of the cult in New Spain. While 
all too often the popularity of the Sacred Heart in Mexico is attributed to the 
Aztec practice of heart sacrifice, I hope to have shifted that perception, instead 
offering ways in which some Mesoamerican ritual practices, spiritual beliefs, 
and bodily concepts possibly informed readings of the Sacred Heart or at least 
paved the way for this cardiocentric devotion in the later colonial era. 

Finally, even without knowing the provenance of the majority of these 
viceregal images, it is still possible to determine how they functioned as de- 
votional tools, mnemonic aids, propagandistic devices, ideological banners, 
and emblems of love. They worked within a broader geography of devotion in 
the eighteenth-century Catholic world, making them sources of both global 
and local trends and discourses. By dissecting Christ's body, one of the most 
popular Catholic cults emerged—unholy to some, holy to many, recognizable 
to most. 
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